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Review 
‘Official Journal of the American Sociological Society 


who ‘knew him was the man is still alive 


* to learn that L. L. Bernard died on A man’s place in history depends upon how i | 


‘January 1951, at his in long and how much his contributions stimu- 
State College, He continued late the minds of men engaged in similar 
ak, to to teach well into November although he was — work, This in turn depends “upon what gz 
very ill and i in constant pain. Early in De- have elsewhere called the “cultural drift. 

| cember an exploratory operation revealed a If a man lives long and produces a substan- — 
cancerous condition for which nothing could - tial body « of work, his chances for “fame” 


done. Had he lived until October 29 he doubtless are better” ‘than those « of aman 
would have completed his seventieth year. 5 who has a small output and a short life. ; 4 


He had so much vitality and lived such a ‘There are exceptions | to this; some an live — 


temperate, though zestful life, it is ‘diffi- long a and produce ‘little but still a are 


to venline he i is L. . L, Bernard is a remembered. men, , perhaps, are best 


~ remembered for one or or two books and often m 


admired by of friends, Cooley and G. Mead d were sn small- 


students, and c¢ colleagues all over the United quantity and’ high-qe -quality ‘men who lived 
Although he had almost a half cen- fairly long. Their fame seems secure. Gid- 
of solid scholarship behind hir him, as the dings and Sumner were very productive > but 
bibliography shows, we “all ex ex- are ‘likely to be remembered mainly for one 
pected he also had many productive years ae each— ~and, in passing, mot for “the 
ahead. . Perhaps it is improper t to speak of books” they thought ‘were most important 4 
- “untimely death” when one has reached the Adam Smith thought T he Theory of the 
q Biblical ; age, especially when he h has lived a Moral Sentiments was his ; master work, T he 
full and richly creative life, has been honored t Wealth of Nations being | a sort of ex xtended 
at home and abroad, ‘and has left | a ‘sub- footnote to it, as Folkways was to the — 
F stantial body of work of high quality, but ence of Society. Ward lived long, produced — 
four or five major works and hundreds: 


seventy seems scientific papers of high quality but thought 
is difficult to appraise a man’s work Psychic Factors was his greatest work. Sci- 
_— even after time and the — in his entists frequently are as poor judges of their — 

s&s work as artists are. Time, the course of 


tive; it is s almost ‘impossible to do it "while calture, a and d especially th the trends | of science — 
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One. way to estimate the Markey of most “promising jou 
portance of a man to his | contemporaries is men” twenty-five years ago), Paul Meadows, 

ok to count the references to his work in schol- Bruce Melvin, Harold Phelps, Samuel Stout ) 4so¢ia 

arly, Is and those tes ts and multitu- fer, Rupert Vance, George Vold, and Carle 13 

y journals and those texts and multitu-— p arle ‘scienc 

dinous books “made from other books. Zimmerman. ‘others were not = 

& Bernard would get a good rating by such a - students of Bernard were, like ‘myself, much | of sci 

test. Since it is well known that men tend io yi influenced by his w writings. ee: oa fare a 

cite their friends and associates, this test It is worth noting that most of these peo- — : it is 

could be. made more objective by excluding — ple are active in empirical research and are | This 1 

citations from a man’s own graduate as unequivocal advocates of the natural scien finest 
dents and staff colleagues. One could also approach to sociology. This concept, empha- 

see how much he i is cited | by scholars in other _ sized in all his writing and teaching , is per- | 

lands and what use ‘is made of work haps Bernard’s greatest ‘contribution. Ido 

“fifty, years after his death. “It seems likely imply that other men, and ‘Thomas and | 

Bernard would rate high by all these tests and Ward before them, were not de- 

_ and will long occupy a prominent place in _ voted to the same idea, but there were many | 
history o! of American sociology. ‘men of Be; Bernard’ generation \ who were tem- 
About twenty y years ago, ‘Predicted -porizing, pussy-footing, indulging in 
4 _ devious metaphysical | rationalizations about 
"great “contemporaries with | ‘the the mind-body problem and were taking 

nc ‘safe” ’ position with reference to the | 
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‘Ward. Favorable reference to his work by 
people who never knew him (he | had few existence of Supernatural * “powers’ 
"graduate students) continues unabated and “modes” and ‘ “essences” and “entities” 

_ seems to be increasing. A count might show and “grounds,” ’ and other varieties of similar} 


references to Cooley | 1950, than to verbal 1 nonsense. In the midst of this, Ber- 
all other men born before 1870 ‘if Sumner nard was forthrightly denouncing the whole u 


and Thomas were excluded. Bernard’s com- anti- -scientific, medieval-minded approach to 
4 petition with his contemporaries | born study of social phenomena. He was ask- a 
will: be ‘more severe because ing for facts— to be found, processed, and to the 
a te re are so many more of them and they y interpreted in the same general way by the | "i and “ 
so _much Bernard same general methods which had 1 built the 
and biological sciences. | merge, 
sociologists b jhe in ‘the la last “quarter of the This battle is over | for most American man’s 
. “nineteenth century. ‘The volume and quality — aegis under the age of forty, and for | and eff 
chaste house of sociology through the bac reci 
Though he, like Cooley, , was ever aang door of theology. The battle wi was hot in 1911 aa 
term— ‘staff member of a unive rsity that he Transition to 
“turned out” great numbers of graduate stu- an Objective” Standard of Social Control. 
- dents, , he, unlike Cooley, taught in several *y It was still hot in 1927 when I read my im | 
such universities in summer sessions and on - en before the American Sociological =] 
short appointments. ‘Thus, he “came in con- ciety. It was still warm in 1938 when the 
‘many students who “took ‘their American Catholic Sociological Society 
4 egrees” under other n men. Many such men -, founded. There are a few dying embers left 7 
: 4 testify that they were greatly influenced by i in 1951 but it seems fairly saf safe to say th this. 
Professor Bernard. Among | these (a very | battle is over if ‘science as 


2s 


-_ 


determine how a man d, Otis Duncan, Charles Hoffer, | a, 
i 
> 
| 
pPUVE, 
agic, 
i 
a"? 
q 
q 
en who are yet to be heard ened by totalitarianisms and other abso- 7 
ention Lee Brooks, Jessie _lutisms of the 852-853. 


ee q BERNARD: SOCIOLOGICAL ‘THEORIST 
Bernard’ central concepts also ing to any single- factor r conception of of socia 
was contained in this first publication and organization. oF 
was developed throughout the remainder of Another idea in The Transition, thor- 
his professional career. It is the idea that _ oughly approved by Hayes, was the attack 
social control i is the logical end of all social ¢ on the old idea of “forces” os and ‘ “motives” = 
science.” In this, Bernard was at one with e ” Asa result of hav- ms 
scientists in all fields who think the purpose the Amberst Memorial Fellowship 
of science is its application for human wel- - (granted for 1921-1922 but used the follow- — 
fare and that “Morality cannot exist t except ing year), Bernard was able to o publish 
as it is based upon s some > concept of causality. Instinct in 1924. In a sense this was the : 
This view was clearly stated in one of his culmination of fifteen years’ study. Its germ — 
- finest essays: “Tt is ‘is only in a causal 1 world — isi in The Transition ai and had been developed 
that there can | be : morality. 1 This view was to some extent in other writing, , but the 
| . also expressed in 1911, , “Under [the ideas fellowship made it possible to do a definitive — 
he has been advancing], sociology and social and devastating study. The loose use of in- 
olicy cease to be confusions of more or less_ stinct has been’ ‘much more difficult. since 
— many of which conflict 1924; though many people still manage to € 
in their solutions. ”2 Hayes “had criticized use it loosely, are more likely to say” 
this essay on the ground that it made the _ “drive” or “ 
group the absolute standard and left the some other surrogate. 
individual no liberty.? ‘Hayes did less than is probably one of Bernard’s best 
justice to Bernard who certainly was not bids for fame. It is one of those a 
one to advocate the destruction = like Goring’ on Lombroso or Han-— 


above, was Bernard’ myths, 
magic, theology, and metaphy: sical substi- in 
for ‘them must be by science It sounded the final of all 


“social instinct” _ theories—including such 
metaphysical versions of them as the writing 
¥ of MacDougall—which had been bothering 
tad in eternal ews Bernard since 1908. . It seems 4 
sali . nard merely meant that all sciences must now that anyone ever could have taken | 
merge; or at least reinforce each other, as | MacDougall seriously, and that he could 
man’s best means of rationally « defining g goals ; be so nearly forgotten so soon after having ied 
for = effecting controls. He saw clearly, having so farnous for so long. Instinct is part 
read Cooley, that individual and group are of the answer. = 
teciprocals and that group. survival is as This book was so devastating to the view | 
1911 Recessary for individuals a as individuals a are that any social behavior can ‘be directly at- q 
ay to for groups. It is an amazing that a man like tributed to instinct that it probably stimu- } 
Hayes should have been confused on this lated many uncritical minds to go to the 
‘point or that he could think Bernard was © opposite a and equally u1 unsound extreme, viz., a 


_ advocating any kind of absolutism or adher- - “that. there are no innate, hereditary, bio- 
Jogical differences between individuals and 


L. Bernard, “The Objective ‘Viewpoint in races—all differences are determined by by 
Soci logy,” American Journal of Sociology, Nov. ” 
1919, pp. 298-320 (p. 319 quoted). tural conditioning.” This new naive ‘ 

g S 2L. L. Bernard, “The Transition to an Objec- “tural determinism” is as silly as the old naive 
tive Standard of Social Control,” American Journal instinct theories sand other. forms of biological — 
of Sociology, January 1911, p. 535. ely wnt Sle a Certainly no one can find any a 


*E. C. Hayes, review of The Transition, ote. 
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chology in 1926, an original trea- 
tisé as well as a first-r. rate text. Perhaps he 
_ felt some moral need to fill the gap left | — 
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he do it? are still 
indicating | faith in the substance of ‘things 
not seen, "sensed, or 
from any science- -based sensory experience, a 
“Drive” is often a cheap substitute for “in- 


Instinct had destroyed the foundations of 
| MacDougall’s Social Psychology, which had _ stinct” used by “modern” scholars. Bernard 
almost monopolized field since 1908. sought t to rescue Soci social psychology from 1 this 

reliance on word-mz -magic. His book “was: the 


‘Bernard ’s book has one of the most 
: plete bibliographies of the field up to that first, or one of the first, to dispense entirely i 
date. I It, too, was the culmination of with ‘social instincts” and to attempt 


“tent is still as sound as it was twenty- -five “of f the terms used—a noble effort to put 


years ago. know n no better discussion of new wine in those old bottles—many_ of 
the environmental bases of behavior, condi- which are still around—filled with old wine. ss 
an oc 
attitudes, especially, the e nonrational in Its Sociological Aspects, 1939. isa future 
schola 
is probable that the best or at least textbook. It goes far beyond Ross’ Foundo- interes 
tions Social Control, which is still one 
never published. . Bernard attempted to work this fiel 
an objective terminology for what are instinct- theory upon it is based. | 
now generally called “mechanisms of per-— Bernard’s book presents a great deal of | 
"The: empirical data and is really a source book 
terms 
“sympathetic | intro- this is Bernard ’s master work since it is | 
his systematic treatment of what he had 
tried to construct was a ‘systematic problem | for sociology. It took him nearly 
. of terms to to describe all | aspects of -socializa- Boy years of hard work and hard thinking — 
| sociology and social 
still in 1 need of a most first course texts, but it is a 
able social use called the field of sociology. ‘It was one 


sociolc 


Origin 
‘labor 
will bi 
studen 


more s 


- _tions of suggestibility, derivative ve groups and His third ‘major work was Social Control — 
- factors in social control. == ==——_ systematic treatise as well as an excellent 
‘most original part of this book w was 
: of the best books in this field if one overlooks — 4 
on had at hand ‘were such loose as well as a text and treatise. In a sense | . 
self and scheme: hat he wanted designated in The Transition as the 
of social psy 
a terms the referents of which are observ- written text covering what is commonly 
‘the first texts to use illustrations and they — 


imagined Inference imagina- are. still among the most interesting ones" 
tion are necessary in all science but they I have seen. In some sense, the book sur 


should be— factually based on tested em-— marizes Bernard’s thirty years | of research 


was just such terms, and publication, _ thus “Teversing what has 
to be common—that men write | 


q 


derived from empirical research and usefu l 
_ for it, which Bernard was seeking, a and which 
are still lacking to an appalling degree. We > 


still delude ourselves with verbalisms. fou 


“say ‘that is not. 


“internalization” 

by “learn”? What is the referent f “projec-_ 
tion”? Who “projects” what, and how does 
* Letter from ‘Jessie Bernar March 22, 1951. 


stresses the culture- -conditioning effects of 


tribute 
review: 


graphic, psychographic, and sociographic) 
as they affect cultural change. _ Bernard 
geographic and biological factors more than | “to achi 
most do. | soci 


~ 
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eussio 
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Instin 
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book 
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ns his famous classification of the cultural — an by a large numbe 
environments a analysis of and colleagues in order to have maximum 


a 


scholarly life was devoted. 


book in the sense that the treatment of tion; Conditions of Social Progress; 
ae 3 the > subject is so complete that there will : and Social | Progress; A Classification 
= 4 be neither need nor material for more than of Environments; Scientific Methods and es 

an occasional article on the subject in the ‘Scientific Progress; The Conflict | between — 
future. The is a ‘summation and Primary Group Attitudes Derivative 

| "scholarly distillation of Bernard’s lifetime _ Group Ideals; A Sociological Interpretation 
interest in the works of 1 what he called d “pre- of Religion; 3 The Definition of Definition. © 
ists.” He made an extensive -collec- too brief sketch of Professor Bes 

tion of such works all his life. "Probably nard’ Ss _ work may be summed up by indi- 


7) there is no other library in existence com- cating several of the main ideas which he 


j parable to his in this particular field. The stressed throughout his life. Most of them & 4 


is an _almost i instance of have now become the current coin of 


nse “labor of love” of two devoted scholars. It logical They may seem very obvi-- 
= will be valuable to all historians of ideas, — 

are curious about the origin of “American ‘to the skill ‘or good fortune 

sociology. Bernard sensed the future of sociolog gy in 


asic 
rly 
War and Its Causes, 1944 , was written his youth. iews were » then contrary 
during the war. It is careful and com- the beliefs of many leading men 


~petent book although i S written for the: were his elder contemporaries. His” central 
reader as well ; as the scholar. It is ideas now seem obvious vious because they have 

readable and informative and will doubtless prevai vailed. Tag 

be a standard part o of the literature of 

flict. While Quincy Wright’s” ‘two volumes. By viewpoint, and purpose, sociol- 

| me much more complete so far as the data 


2 sh {E of social movements, and ail who ‘this statement, but that i is only a testimony 


ogy is essentially a natural st science. 


of war are concerned, Bernard’ ’s book i is 
Much superior to W right’s in that it has Culture is the product of interactions of the 

ey the bibliography shows, , Bernard was 4. Invention and | technology are of ‘major im- 

_ American sociologists in in all forms of schol- 5, All ‘social interaction is end by the 
arly p production: major treatises, texts, cc con- symbolic process. 


in other “volumes, book 6. Social control is the basic problem and logi- 


Teviews, essays ‘in scholarly journals. cal end of sociology and 1 all th the 
The range of these journal articles is is so ences. 
3 great that I am incompetent to appraise < ‘Supernatural religions, superstitions, magic 4 
mindedness, and their metaphysical surro- 
even if the press of time 
them again, Many of see es will gradually disappear as sanctions 
= ing hem again. Many of them are li 4 for social behavior and will be replaced by a A i 
achieve a in 1 the literature of science and humanity. 
. He had an intense “personal hatred of war, 


is pervaded by science be included: heory of Rural 
approach to sociology to which his whole Attitudes; Religion and Theology; A 


The Origins of American n Sociology, | 1942, ‘The Objective _ Viewpoint ‘in ‘Sociology; 
(with Jessie Bernard), is another definitive Neuro- -Psychic Technique in Social Evolu- 


= 


the psychographic factor draws would be a valuable handbook 
os | heavily on material already _deve loped in an d scho lars for years. 
Ted 
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‘disease, waste dishon- still living. A sister, Cora Lee, anda brother, 

and ind undemocratie behavior.® John Luther, were ‘then born, but both died 

the great epid of black diphth 

To account for the theory in the great epidemic of black diphtheria 
which swept over Kentucky in the late sev. 3 "propel 


of a man, it is necessary to know something 

on 

about his family, his personal characteristics, enties. ‘Luther Lee was born born soon after this 
fa 


his teachers, and his social milieu. W hile double "tragedy, his name perhaps being 
this article does not attempt a critical ap- a 4 mute testimony to the death of the “Title 8 gh 
= of Bernard’ work or make any _ boy and 
The family moved to Texas about 1888 Colleg 


serious pretensions at biography, it « 
ears, 
seem proper to mention a few things not and settled near Gordon, where, a few years 2 awe 


found i in Who’ s Who and to comment briefly — later, the boy came in contact with two i 


some are barely mentioned young teachers who fired his mind with all 


there. the excitement ‘of the scientific r revolution 
Be L. Bernard possessed a complex and then going on. It would be interesting to > 
-. _‘Many- -sided personality. He would make a _know who these young men were and what | him w 


_ fascinatin and rewarding subject for one 
art of There we science teachers. At any rate, Bernard 
_ was ready for college when the family moved | patter 

"undertones, which were not eaare to he to Peirce | City, Missouri, near the end of Tite 
who regarded themselves as_his dosest century. He attended the Baptist College Unitec 
friends. “He “frequently was misunderstood ‘there, -Teceiving a B.S. degree in 1900 and factua 
by colleagues. It is quite possible that Was employed to teach the sciences 1901- 


7 
the full story. of his life never will be It ‘net 1900" beg duat | 
] _H b t wi he ween une 1 grac uate in} 
June) and September 1901 that is field. 


became of them. . It is likely ‘they v were high 7 _ gist al 


- dotes collected through the years. The 
the ‘yours. the term began). One may surmise he was readin 


is no doubt that some of these do him 
/—— Tess than justice. It would require a sensi- Wor ing on his father re arm since it is 4 
known that he worked 


tive and understanding p person with all the his way through | nex om 

facts at his disposal properly to evaluate college by farming so some of his father’s land Schoo 
these stories, some of which are ‘tits to supplement what aid his father could give i . = 
real foundation. ‘Bernard ap- him. father seems to have been fairly At 


parently did not talk much about his life prosperous, but most yous men were were 
» pected to ‘ “work their way,” at least + pata iW 

in such semi-pi communities. 

__ Apparently he went to the Baptist Cole 

lege because there was no place else to go. 


_ There is no record that he or his family — 


 ‘Treland where two. brothers came ever was: Baptist or indeed that he ever 
country during the French and Indian had “religious | experience” which was the 


h d th iddl th common lot of most young people in those. 


and experiences even to his. “best friends.’ 
Consequently, little is known about his 


years and not much about his family. 
is said to. mean “an inhabitant 


at Gordon under the tutelage of the 


Bernard v was in Russell “county, Kentucky, 
stories in the lives” of W. H. Huon 


where L. L. Bernard was born in 1881. His — Havelock Ellis. B 4s fath a “free 
eldest brother was born in 1873 and is thinker” “a very dangeron ous appellation’ 
& Bernard’s major concepts in article on Bernard it ‘seems clear ‘that LLB’ _well- 
appear in the next issue of Rural Sociology. 


i » the | 
had not seen his list, when this was written nor known _abstemious— were 


had he seen mine. vestigial remains of 
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ia During his whole he w a drink 


eccasionally when he thought _the socia 
be once was addicted to the smoking habit universities brought him 
but g gave it t up at the age of seven ven when into contact with en ee J 
he family moved to Texas. 6 and young teachers who technically were 
After teaching two years at Baptist not his own students but nonetheless 
College, he went to Lamar College for rim wae greatly influenced by him. His prolific | 
years, teaching languages. He went: to the writing, in many journals outside _ 
University of Missouri i in 1905. and took an _ as ‘well | as in the field of sociology, hi shad 4 
= AB. degree under Ellwood in 1907. That the same effect; his ; membership in many pe} 


ution fall, he ‘got a fellowship to Chicago. It is learned societies here, in Europe, “Mexico, 
to interesting to record that Ellwood “inspired and South America; his editorial work on 

ICE, 2 2 
with “the ambition t to become a sociolo- Social Forces, Social Science, and his own | 
high “ a gist although Bernard’s mind and subsequent and his membership 
nard work were very different from Ellwood’s in many honor societion~ail tended to 


oved ; ‘pattern 1 of thought. Bernard’s first published tend his influence. He helped found an honor 
d paper, “The T eaching of Sociology in the society in in chemistry and served as the 
United States,” 1909, was. an empirical, _ tional president of “Alpha Kappa Delta for 
a factual, quantitative study. It also contains ten years (1937-47). Had it not been for : 
statements about the: condition and pros- his persistent care, that organization might 
cts of sociology from about men, have died during the war. These manifold 
many of whom later became leaders in the activities brought associations with many 4 
These remarks are still interesting people» many places. He liked 
, reading. They record the academic birth of = and pathy liked him. He was a great i 
sociology—that cuckoo-egg hatched ‘in the’ 
ee of the other social sciences. ‘In many 
schools, that upstart is now more was of the. 
than the department from which it sprang. Sociological Society in 1932, he was one 
& At Chicago , Small, Vincent, and Thomas * the originators: of the idea that the So- 
» | mere the great men. To Thomas and Vine 
rtly, {| cent, Bernard was ‘devoted and may have 
other teachers, saving, much serious misgiving many who 
from n Texas who had given his ans _ i it was a good idea but that the time Y - 
and an impulse which enabled it to develop Probably everyone now 
under its own steam without being wodly agrees it was the wise thing t to do; the | time ES 
influenced by other minds, whether teach- “was right and the founding ¢ of the Review 


ia ers, colleagues, ‘or the great whose a landmark in the history. of the Society. 
-L.L. Bernard deserves a reat deal of credit 
The rest of the record can be in 


aken from letters of Jessie Bernard to the writer. 


In one of them she says, “I think he disapproved 
of the minor vices because they represented escape Mes. titles and fancy trappings which Soe “a 
an 


[he] hated the philosophy of escape. He also acterize learned ‘societies here 
hated the philosophy of self-indulgence. He had to abroad. . He favored mail balloting and the 4 


such an austere life for so long . . . that he of organization. which does not make 2 


‘undemocratic organization, with the honor- Pa: 


= material in the foregoing paragraphs is Se the ne Society should never _ become an a 
‘| = 


built it into a philosophy of life.” It was even a? 
difficult to get him to take opiates during his last. invidious comparisons between the profes- 
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cnew that the ‘ruthless testing of time is like Ross, ‘Ellwood, Gillette, Soa, Pa, 


the only means by which the value of a Thomas, and Bernard. “Gaiety 
-man’s work finally can be assessed and he Another aspect of this interest in students 
was mortally against all forms of snobbery and teaching is” Bernard’ lifelong Studies 
and class “distinctions, whether economic, of the “teaching: of sociology, the origins of 
racial, academic, or any other kind.  —_—sociology as a subject to be taught, and his 
In 1911 he married Frances Fenton, a participation in the discussions on teaching, 
brilliant young woman he met in the gradu- on the making ors, and the stand- 


of this marriage. ‘In 1925 he the attention of the Society 


Jessie Shirley Ravich whom he first met the years. He was a staunch supporter of — 


University o of Minnesota. Two boys and a Committee. ‘One of his best 
girl were born of this marriage. He always 
_ was very fond of children and they of him. for 
If you were careful, you would find the section on Political ‘He was 
yourself walking miles and miles with interested in all _ meetings that 
and your children, as I found mys self once, teaching, the problems of small departments, — 
through ‘some park, or some 200, or both. and all matters pertaining to teacher- student 
He liked to hike and picnic and prowl ‘into rel relations. 
the back streets—and second- -hand book Another matter closely allied to teaching 
stores—of all the cities he visited. He wrote was his panoaet in South American sociology, = 
lots: of poetry, mostly Sonnets, on all sub- rather, sociology i Spanish-speaking 4 
jects, and stories and poems for his young. countries. This interest probably goes back 
was a -thumb ‘gardener_ to his ‘early interest languages; he may 
and a lover of trees and the out- of- doors. have taught “Spanish at Lamar College. 
_ He hated to see any tree cut down for any At any rate, he was prepared | to work in 
Teason whatever. field when he received an SSRC_ fellow- 
Perhaps this is the place to mention ship to Argentina for 1926-1927. While 
relation with students, since love of -chil- . there, he became a member of the Associa- 
dren usually i is a trait of those teachers tion for Historical Studies. He kept contact 
who like students. I have never talked to with South American sociologists thereafter, — 


, 
graduate student of . Bernard who Fev iewed their books in the sociology joure 
y of a teacher and noted many Spanish soc social science 


‘He was stimulating, ¢ publications in The American Sociologist, 
 lenging, meat-of-the- -gospel ho Small t 
P who handed from about 1936 to 1949, It was 
hard work and lot of it. one shad ‘very useful for its brief book notes on pub- 
little patience with laziness and carelessness “from foreign countries. 


and corner- h 
an cutting; he ad infinite patience It attained a circulation of hundred 


she was a graduate ‘student at the the good idea back of the Conceptual Inte. 


thes 
liber 


5 with those who wanted to learn and were ‘a one time. In 1949, he was the American | — 
» 


willing to work. He would gladly spend all ‘ delegate | to the First International ‘Congress 
the time necessary to deal properly with of Philosophy : at Mendoza, Argentina, being 
student’s problem, whether it was per- a guest of the Argentinian government. 
sonal or pedagogical. Perhaps 1 he never his last publications The Major 
got the Young Texas Teachers. It may be Forms of Social Integration “(in Spanish), 
that good teaching mainly contagion. 1951, published for the Research Institute 
teachers are those who had a few of the University of Mexico. 
mind-ex exciting teachers in their youth; who His socioeconomic ic ideas attitudes 


are afire passion for their : subject. ‘This probably were “influenced by the fact that 


explain the effect on students of men | his young ‘manhood fel the 
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L. BERNARD: THEORIST | 


can 
cheap money, the halcyon days of the first science are ‘ ‘good” for. Obviously, there are 
Roosevelt, and the dawn of the New Free- some “moral” postulates underlying such a a 
dom. He had seen many people living in view just as there are postulates underiying oe 
dire poverty | and he, himself, had worked all modes of ‘thinking. It is difficult to ‘see ah 
bard to get ahead. He saw many others, why people believe in ‘the “unity of 
not so bright not possessing such should balk the idea of the 
rugged constitution. as he, deprived: of ‘the unity of "science, ethics, and ‘esthetics, It 
“opportunities which finally enabled may require a s somewhat higher order of 
emerge “into the upper middle class? ~All generalization to arrive at ‘such a unified 
- these factors fused to make him an ‘undying : system of thought, but it should not be above — 
who hated oppression, poverty, war, the capacity of anyone” who can conceive 
disease, se, and ignorance. He was of the same the unity of science. =. 


Ss stalwart breed that gave us Ward, Brandeis, Bernard was to rigorous scientific 
Dewey, and E. A. | Ross. thinking but he also was convinced 
These men n never bothered by the knowledge of cultural phenomena 
4 ea ‘that “science is ‘non-ni “hormative.’ They eventually will | replace myth, superstition, 
strongly believed science is for human we and supernatural sanctions as guide 
fare—that is the only excuse for its exist- social organization and social behavior. He 
ence; that the sciences, and especially the 4 always stood for equality of opportunity for 
social s sciences, are moral by their v very all people to make the ‘most of their innate 


ature; that the only moral sanction rational potentialities; for democratic freedom in this" 


want, or can find, is the sanction: broadest sense of the term; kindliness 
ingly or willingly serve tyrants, or ex- 
__ ploiters, or gangsters, or anti- social causes kinds. He was a man with strong likes and — 

any kind was abhorrent to them. The dislikes, some irrational fears and other per-_ =F 


=, 


science. That scientists should ever decency in human relations; for the 


end of war, waste, and exploitation of all 


4 to be ‘sold to ‘the hi highest ‘bidder did not a man of tremendous dive, and endur- 


between ‘this devotion, which demands ‘the 


end coercive gave first and final 


Though he prided himself on being a good having known him, my mind is better” 
bargainer, “he had peculiar disdain for money having g read him, sociology was greatly 
the operations of the market combined with advanced his he “having dev ted his li fe 

“4 c+ almost obsessive fear of poverty. He often = | § ving devoted AIS i o 

advantage of “bargain sales” even when he did — it with gi great energy, , intelligence, and ‘single 


not actually need the articles. He frequently failed of purpose. I am sure there are thow- 
te cash checks at all. Some were found stuck away = sands who share these sentiments and feel, 


in odd places for work he had done as long ago. we 
as the of the with me , that the death of L. 
_ Social Sciences. His wife found money and checks has left a 1 great gap on. the horizon of “Ts 

in books, drawers, envelopes, and pockets of clothes gark and 
worn for many years. Money was merely a 
symbol of an system for which he L 
not have too high ; a regard. He was a close man . BERNARD 
ti a “deal,” however—a common form of intel- con 


ea] - honesty and a desire for exact accounting. oy time and library facilities at my disposal. Jessie 


is as possible considering the 
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Control 

The Hebrew Impact on Wesiere 

Ed., Dagobert O. Runes. New York: Philo- 

The Trantiion to an "Objective Standard = Bernard’s contribution deals with Jewish | 

--York: Henry Holt, 1924. 555 torial or 
wily Introduction to Social Psychology. New York: | Readings in Sociology. Ed., Jerome Davis and “4 

“Henry Holt, 1926. x+651 pp. Trans. into Harry E. Barnes with collaboration of L. L, 

Spanish by Rubén Landa, Mexico City, 1946. Bernard et al, Boston: D. C. Heath and be 
Control in Its Sociological Aspects. New ky Company, 1927. xviiit+1065 pp. 

York: Macmillan and Co., 1939. ix+711 pp. i ae Fields and Methods of Sociology. New York: j 


Reign Introduction to Sociology, A Naturalistic Ac- -—«-Long and Smith, — xvit529 pp. Bernar 
count of Man’s Adjustments to His World. ie also “contributed: Preface ;” “Suggestions to 

New York: Thos. Crowell Co, Teachers and Students ; ;” “The Fields of Soci- 
ology,” pp. 3-17; “The Sources and Methods 


War ond Its Causes. New York: Henry Holt, 
— 


of Sociology,” pp. 243- 259; “The Sources and - 
‘Methods of Cultural and Folk | 


Mexico City, University of Mexico, 1951. (in 


Co- Social Science. Official Organ of Pi Gamma Mu. 


Study of American Society. With Jerome 
_ Davis and Harry E. Barnes. Bernard wrote 
“The Psychological Found: ations of Society,” 
pp. 397-492. Boston: D. C.F Heath and Com-— 


end the Sindy of Rela- “The Transition t to an Standard of Social 


With Jessie Bernard. St. Louis: ‘Wash- 
ington Univ. Press, New Series No 1934. 
Movement ix the United States. With 
Jessie Bernard. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell, Marx,” Forum, 


1943. 806 p “Southern ‘Sociological Congress,’ American Jour-— 
to Books nal of Sociology, July 1913, pp. 91-93. 
“War and the Democratic State,” American Journal 
The Mind at Work. ‘Edited by Geoffrey Rhodes. a Sociology, Sept. 1916, pp. 193-202. 
Landen: Murby and Company, 1914. ‘“Rehabilitating the Rural School,” School and So- 
vii++338 pp. Could not find what 2 ciety, Nov. 25, 1916, pp. 810-816. 
_contribution waa. “A Theory of Rural Attitudes,” American Journal 
The Social ‘Sciences and Their of Sociology, March 1917, pp. 
Ed., William F. Ogburn and Alexander Gold Teaching of Sociology in Southern 
vi New ‘York: Houghton- -Mifilin Co.,  leges and Universities,’ American Journal of 
1927. vii+506 pp. Bernard Sociology, Jan. 1918, pp. 491-515. 
Psychology,” PP- 346-368. Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” ‘American 
Modern Scientific Knowledge of Nature, Man, Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1919, pp. 298-325. 
and Society. ae F. A. Cleveland. a York: > “Discussion of David Snedden, ‘Vocational Factors — 
Ronald Press, 1929. xvii+592 pp. Bernard: in Democratic Education,’” Publications of the 
“Mind: Its Emergence as American Sociological Society, 14:185-188 (Dec. 4 
Attitudes. Ed., Kimball Young. New “Education of the Rural “Ministry,” School 
“Henry Holt _and Company, 1931. Society, Jan. 17, 1920, pp. 68-73. 
_-xii-+382 pp. Bernard: “Attitudes _and the “Education by _ Correspondence, ” School and So- 
Redirection of Human “Behavior,” pp. 46- ciety, July 10, 1920, pp. 31-38. 
‘Society Under Analysis. Ed., Elmer Pendell. “The Function of Generalization,” The Monist, 


Control,” American Journal of Sociology, Sept. = 


1910, pp. 171-212; Nov. 1910, pp. 309- 341; Jan. 

“Southern Sociological Congress,” American Jour- 

nal of ‘Sociology, Sept. 1912, pp. 258-259. 
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The Monist, 1921, pp. 1-35. Abstract of article published in Social Forces, 


merican Sociological 20: 70 

“The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” Sept. 

Psychological Review, March 1921, pp. 96-119. . “Hereditary and Environmental Factors in 
"The Significance of Environment as a Social Behavior,” The Monist, April 1927, pp. 161-182. 
Factor,” Publications of the American Socio- “Emesto Quesada, Argentine Sociologist,” i 

dogical Society, 16:84-112 (Dec. 1921). 

“Religion and id Theology, ” The Monist, Jan. 1922, | “Topical Summaries of Current Literature: “Se 

pp. 61-88. 9 ciolog gy in Argentina,” American” Journal of 

Conditions of Social Progress,” American Sociology, July 1927, pp. 110-119.” 
Journal of Sociology, July 1922, pp. 2148. Development and Present .Tendencies of 
“Herbert Spencer: The Man and His Age,” South — ciology in Argentina,” Social Forces, Sept. dl “a 


“Neuro-Psychic Technique in Social Evolution,” “A Psycho- Sociological Interpretation of Magic,’ 


ciety, 22:60-72 (Dec. 1927), 


- Publications of the American Sociological So- ety, 2:60 of the American Sociological So 
“The Development of Methods in Sociology,” The 


bl 17:13-14 (Dec. 1922), abstract of article 

published in Psychological Review, Nov. 1923. 

“[pstinct and the Psy choanalysts,” Journal of April 1928, pp. 292-320. 

| at and Social Psychology, Jan —March > “The Fundamental Values of Farm Life,” South — 
1923, pp. 350-366. Quarterly, April 1928, pp. 142-160. 

“Criticism of the Psychoanalysts’ Theory of the in Modern Life,” International Journal 

Libido,” The Monist, April 1923, pp. 240-271. Ethics, July 1928, pp. 427-442. 
“Theory, Practice, and Progress in Social “Negro in Relation to Other Races in Latin 
Social Service, May 1923. (with Jessie Bernard), Annals of the 

“Invention and Social Progress,” American 

Sociology, July 1923, pp. 1-33. ence, Nov. 1928, pp. 306-318. Alber 

“The Psychoanalyst’s Theory of Conflict-Neurosis,” “What Our, Latin American Neighbors ‘Think # 

Jounal of Psychology, Oct. 1923, Pp- Historical Outlook, Dec. 1928, pp. 363-367. 

-Psychic Technique in Social] Evolution,” Forces, Dec. 1928, pp. 190-202. 

Psychological Review, Nov. 1923, pp. 407-437. “Introductory Statement Regarding Human Ecol- 

“Discussion of Professor MacDougall’s Paper,” ogy and Population,” Publications of the Ameri- 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, can Sociological Society, 23:30-34 (Dec. 1928). 


April 1924, pp. 42-45. “Some Historical and Recent Trends in Sociology,” 
“Discussion of MacDougall’s ‘Can Sociology Dis- ‘Southwestern Political and Social Science Quar- 
‘pense with» Instincts?’ ” American Journal terly, Dec. 1928, ‘pp. 204-293. 
Sociology, May 1924, pp. 670-673. South Americans Fear Us,” North American 
| “Population and Social Progress,” Social Forces, «Review, Dec. 1928, pp. 665-672. 
Nov. 1924, pp. 21-30. =. Same Title, Readers’ Digest, Jan. 1929, pp. 545-546. _ 


4 ¥ a “Development of the Concept of Progress: 1. The _ “The Limits of the Social Sciences and Their De- os 


Theological Sta Social Forces Jan. 1925, -terminants,” Journal | of Philosophy, Psychology, 
esearch Problems in the Psychology of Rural - «culture and Environment: I. The Unity of the » 
ie ” Social Forces, March 1925, pp. 446-453. _ Environment,” ” Social Forces, March 1930, pp. 
“The Concept of Progress: II. The Metaphysical 
Stage,” Social Forces, May 1925, pp. 617-622. _ _ “Schools of Sociology,” Southwestern Political and 
— Method and Social | Progress,” American = Social Science Quarterly, Sept. 1930, pp. 117-134, 
Journal of Sociology, July 1925, pp. 1- ae “Culture and Environment: II. The > Continuity — - 
“The ‘Concept of Progress: The Scientific of Nature and Culture,” Social ‘Forces, Oct. 1930, 
” Social Forces, Sept. 1925, pp. 36-43. pp. 39-48. ve 
“A Classification of Environment,” American Jour- “An Interpretation | of Sociology in the United 
nal of Sociology, Nov. 1925, pp. 318-332. —Sttates,” Publications of the American Sociologi- 
in Rural Social Control,” ‘Publications — cal Society, 25: 743-54 (Dec. 1930) 
Ky “of the American Sociological Society, 19:249- 259 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 16 signed ay 
Qualities of Industrial of Culture,” Sociology Sock 
1926, 1:433-440, Research, Jan. 1931, pp. 208-229. 
‘The “Factors Basic to th he Interpretation of Sociological “Research,” 
American of American Journal of Sociology, Sept. 1931, pp. 


Sociology, 1926, pp. 177-205, -212. The unread portion of “An Interpreta- 
“The Development and Present Tendencies of So- tion of Sociology in the United States,” cited 


— 


American Academy | of Political and Social a 
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» Pp. 1-11. 


Performance,’ ce” Sociological Review, 
= 1932, pp. 403-809 "and 1933, pp. "857-862. Dec, 1938, pp. 771-785. 
ees Could not ascertain whether there was a — Contributions to Sociology of E. George Payne,” 
up for sociology in 1934 and 1935. Was none “Tournalof _ Educational Sociology, Sept. “1939, 
“The Evolution of Social Consciousness and of “The Method of Generalization for Social Control,” _ 
the Social Sciences,” Psychological Review, M arch American: Sociological Review, June 1940, pp. 
1932, pp. 147- ava 340-350. 
“Some General Problems of Sociological Measure-_ “The Social Science Theories of William Graham 7 
s| _ ment,” Southwestern Political and Social Science | Sumner,” Social Forces, Dec. 1940, pp. 153-175, 


Quarterly, March 1932 > Pe. “The Definition of Definition,” Social Forces, May 


« 


“Sociological Research and the Exceptional Man,” 1941, pp. 500-510. 
<- Publications of the American Sociological ‘So- “An Early American Theory of the Standard of a 
— 27:3-19 (Dec. 1932). Living,” American Sociological Review, “June 
Psychology Studies Adjustment Behavior,” S908, pe. 
American Journal of Sociology, July 1932, pp. “La Sociologia Sistematica de Mariano H. Cornejo,” Ea 
Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, 4:7-34 (1942), 
ia _ “To What Extent Could and Should the First “La Clasificacion de la Cultura,” Revista Mexicana 
College Course in Sociology Make Use of Direct de Sociologia, 4:51-56 
Contact Materials?” Journal of “Recent Discussion Regarding Social Psychology,” 
Sociology, Jan. 1933, pp. 272-284. American Journal of Sociology, July 1942, 
(with Jessie Bernard), Social Forces, “May 1933, “Obituary Notice on Mariano H. Cornejo,” Ameri- 
pp. 488-505. Pat can Sociological Review , Aug. 1942, p. 56. 
“Second-hand -Text- book Business,” School and— “The Significance of Comte,” Social Forces, Oct. 
Sept. 8, 1933, pp. 
¥ “Peoples, Cultures, and Systems,” Social Forces, “Student Interests in Social Psychology,” Sociology 
_ May 1933, pp. 594-602; Oct. 1933, pp. 145-151. and Social Research, Jan . 1943, pp. 181-190. — 
i? “Measurement of Cultural Levels,” Sociology and -. Peace Is the Thing,” Social Forces, March © 
Social Research, May-June 1934, pp. 403-419. 1944, pp. 249- 
“Questions for Sociology: Informal Round “The Teaching of Sociology in ‘the ‘United States 
‘Table Symposium, I,’ Social Forces, Dec. 1934, the Last Fifty Years,” American Journal of 4 
“Sociological Phases of the Proposed Southwestern “Las _Actuales Tendencias Sociologica en los 
Regional Survey,” Publications of the American Estados Unidos,” Revista de 
Sociological Society, 29:95-101 (given Dec. 1934, Jan—April 1947, pp. 23-50. 
= Owns the Political Parties?” ” Social 
“Place: of the Social Sciences in Modern Educa- 1947, 
Journal of Sept. “La Crisis los Estados Unidos,” 
“The Great Controversy, or Both Heterodoxy and 1948. 
Orthodoxy in Sociology Unmasked Social “Sociological Trends in the ‘South,’ ” Social Forces, 
Forces, Oct. 1935, pp. 64-72. Oct. 1948, pp. 12-19. 


‘ “The Function : and Content of the First Course “El Resultado de las Elecciones en los Estados 
Sociology, ” Journal of Educational Sociology, Unidos,” Realidad (Argentina), Number 12, 
_ “Objectives of the First ‘Course in Sociology,” « ‘Mito, Superstiticion, Hipotesis, Ciencia,” - Revist 
Sociology and Social Research, Jan. 1936, pp. _ Mexicana de Sociologia, —Dec. 1949, 
eA “The Conflict Between Primary Group Attitudes “Sociology in the United States Since 1900,” trans- 
Ideals lated into Spanish by the Pan- -American Union 
American Journal Sociology, May 
‘Three "papers delivered at the First International 
Congress of Philosophy, Mendoza, Se 
dal Forces, Dec. 1936, pp. 154-174. April 1 1949. 949. Presumably y to be Divisio 
“Recent Work in Cultural Sociolo in Brazil, 
Review, April 1937, pp. 265-268. ‘Gaels a al No attempt has been made to list the hundreds _ 
_ “The Historic Pattern of Sociology in the South,’ of boo, reviews in sociological, other social sci- 


Social Forces, on. 1937, 1- 12. ones, ‘Paychological, "Philosophical journals. 
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"There are also hundreds of keen but brief 
ad 
Collections of data and 
jONYMOUS and other topics, including several 


“ 
of article length. One of the latter is entitled Amer- 
4a Unsigned articles in the Nation, New Re A ican Sociology Today: An Evaluation. Birt. aed 
2. Unsigned “articles in. the World Book En- a . Letters. Bernard was a prolific letter writer. 


and other Many of them must be valuable for the 
P y of sociology and all of them would be indispensable 


i, for. anyone who might attempt a full length biog- 
Work raphy. No one should destroy any letters written 
The section of Social or by Rernard. They should be sent to Mrs. 
this article above (p.. Bernard at State College, P Pa., care of of 
+>) 


in A manuscript on social institutions. State College. 


MORALE: CERTAIN THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 
DATA IN THE AMERICA| 


public, ‘Iconoclast, and possibly other publications. 


o time occupied a position of promi- 3 = has gained but little in stature and . 
hence in the thought of American so- lucidity over the essentially 
scientists. True, some of the p pioneers notions of European scholars; its present 
such as Giddings, Small, and Cooley treated status is still largely that ‘ofa popular 
of social cohesion, and a few brief and scat- 
“tered conceptualizations of the "subject fol-_ Taken ; as a whole, the available literature 
lowed upon the termination ‘of World W ar on morale fails to supply a body of clearly 
I, but it was not until American entry into defined concepts and propositions which 
~ World War II became imminent that the could be carried into the field for testing. 
subject aoaien a matter of great concern to However, if the v various - points of view 
psychologists and sociologists. In the « earlier taken “separately t the most careful and sys 
 gropings for a terminology there apparently i tematic conception would seem to be that of => 
established for term Herbert B Blumer.* While it would appear that that 
“group morale,” probably as sa | 
against the older postulated states of “social __2A number of elaborate symposia appeared 
mh lida t hich had been pr ounded b _ this time, including the following: G. B. Watson, _ 
ari | Mac = ed., Civilian Morale, New York: Houghton Mifflin: 
“such | pioneers as Durkheim and Ténnies.+ 1942; W. F. Ogburn, ed. American Society 
the various attempts to con- in Wartime, University of Chicago Press, _ 1943; 


morale phenomena which ap- 7 of Sociol 47, 
into World War II were essentially — A recent attempt by the to reduce 


yes Pe See Emile Durkheim’s monograph, On the has not proven acceptable to a number of Durk- 


_ Division of Labor in | Society, translated by George ‘heimian scholars. See his A Test for the Validity — ‘4 
of Durkheim's Conception of Social Solidarity, 
Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und “Gesellschaft, unpublished Stanford — 
his article “Morale ” in Ogburn, o op. city 
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views have | atin. exists always” with to | 
quarters at least, so far as can be ascer- some “particular: goal.? Each situation in 


they have at. no time been adequately which morale is occasioned is comprised of 
and The data against fundamental and fea- | 


= pod each other. in other words, 


in The American "Soldier, 
f Blumer’ conception + which constitute the behavioral situa. 


tion the student of morale 


believed to characterize American by” definition n there can be 


namely, practica “mor “operation ‘present ‘ina a situation without 


occasioning morale. Only when a group goal 


co- exists: in a situation along with | coopera~ 


@ 


Morale, as in Blumer’ conception, 


self- -conceptions of the group in question.’ 

The test of morale i is the ability | of the | group 
to adverse circumstances and the corres} 
of morale is indicated ed by the dis- ima 


American Soldier. References are handled in ‘the position to persist in the face of setbacks, -Teason 
v4 following way: the first and second volumes are .—- reverses and trying circumstances. it - group 


referred to by A and B, respectively ; page numbers Consequently, where morale is high, there is | chiefly 


Gren & Oe persistence in carrying out the sons i 
Charts and» Tables are group and a willingness t to stick together on raising 
parentheses immediately following. 
®Since the data were compiled from informa-— behalf of the cause; where morale is th 
tion gathered by individual questionnaire techniques — _ low or poor, there is but little attachment to | 
“their validity. this it may be scholars. This conception stresses five essentials | 
well to remember that in the present state of our — to “good” group morale: (1) a positive goal; |  *C 
knowledge we face an either-or proposition; i e, (2) a feeling of “togetherness;” (3) an awareness generic 
in our attempts to increase our of a danger to the that (2) 
social phenomena, we have either to resort to conditions can be improved; and (5) sense 
the use of quantitative data whose validity cannot — of advance toward the group goals. CE. coh in the 


University Press, 1949. Herein referred to as. The 


in World War "vols. Land -Pririceton 


be objectively ascertained at this time or retreat to Watson, “Five Factors in Morale,” in Watson, op. q ay 

_ nineteenth century forms of arm-chair speculation. — cit, ‘pp. 30-48. The reader may agree that the almost 
While Blumer’s discussion relates chiefly to five indices cited—if they are to be literally inter- be dom 
the forms of group morale which characterize - preted—may as easily serve as a primary source of |  Sive. S 


civilian group or society, it would appear to be frustration and tensions, leading to frictions ff.). 
legitimate to apply his system to a military body “poor” morale. ‘While the need for brevity 


such as the United States Army. His treatment — cludes a review of the data in terms of this latter the for: 
of the subject is restricted to the generic level frame of reference as an additional feature of — by Blu 
Ss and in view of this there is no need to fdatenion this paper, it is suggested that the interested reader f - iketive 
between “civilian and military forms of morale. may find it sewarding to keep it in mind during | 
_ Indeed, to do so would clearly result in distortion the course of h his perusal of the analysis of the 
4 since the two classes of groups are not mutually data about to be presented. The tarmsiaeieaie | 
exclusive but mutually interpenetrate each other differences aside, the two points of view have 
_ through a great number of communication channels. ™uch in common at many points. aa { = 
In Ogburn, of. cit., p. 211. Another definition ®In Ogburn, 212, 
group morale which appears to have won 10 [bid., Pp. 
number adherents ‘emerged as a result of a [bid., P. 214. 
round- table discussion by a number 
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“the group no willingness war is a and making clear to the 
a joint undertaking® people and keeping clearly before them 
_ Now, with respect to morale in this coun- what is jointly required for this purpose. an 
try in World War II, Blumer hypothesizesa § The hypothesis to be tested, therefore, = 
type | of morale which is ongeerene 3 around a ~ be formulated i in the form of four questions: 
goal of practical “necessity ‘He inclines to (1) Are there types of "specific collective 
3 the view that with reference to the war effort goals, even ones which are deemed as neces- _ 
the attitudes of the American people were a and practically important as the ving 
} such that. ‘they viewed the winning of of a war, which can be formulated 
78 | - war as a necessary job which had to be symbolically in such a manner that in any 
is done.® While he is willing to concede that brief span of time they can engage” the 
such a vast collective « enterprise as winning a__ loyalties and the subtle forms of required 
war could be accomplished _ with a very | low cooperation of the bulk of the members of | 
7 _ order of morale, there is little room for doubt such a large and, in many respects, hetero- i 
in his mind concerning the existence of geneous social grouping as was constituted 
sense of duty and ‘of willing cooperation by the American Army? | (2) If such 
among the American people, and he firmly situation is not empirically realized, what — of 
“believes that “‘it is because of the high value are the factors present in the situation which — | 
placed on the nation, on what it stands for, ‘stand as barriers against a more | 
and on what it implies in individual life that conception of and a greater devotion to Ya 
the winning of the war becomes a matter of symbolically formulated collective goal? (3) ' 
‘practical necessity. consequence, the Does willingness to engage in the multitude 
corresponding form of morale is organized “of minor, , and individual tasks, es- 
_ primarily on the principle of essential an and sential to the » realization of of the greater co col- 
reasoned necessity, and the individual and — lective goal, vary directly with the external : 
group adjustments are made to the Situation and objective situation in which the group 


chiefly on this basis. Thus, the task of mgs sod the a whole is > placed | or is | it independent of 


sons interested in extending | the range and these and covariable with certain objective 

- raising the level of morale is that of sustain- and internal group conditions? (4) Is there — 

ing the that the winnit winning the any evi idence that the motivational forces 


Cf. ibid., p. 222. 


generic types or forms of morale: (1) “practical; as weighed against fundamental ond 
(2) “romantic;” and (3) “sacred.” is "previously acquired as self-preserva- 
that all three types may e present tion and status- striving? 


in the same situation and with different people 
framing the group goal in different ways, it is No doubt the list of feasible questions _ 
almost certain that one of the three types will othe be greatly extended. However, in view a” 


be dominant to the point of being almost exclu- of the nature of the data and limitations sae, q 
sive. See the discussion in his pp. 


218 ff.). While a consideration of the latter two is on = 
types of morale lies beyond the scope of this paper, ight on the matter i 
former type, namely, practical morale, is held hand 


by Blumer to occur chiefly in groups whose 

ketive enterprise is one of defense. However, it 

is also to be found in various other professional i may no doubt be legitimately inferred 


and occupational groupings. “Doctors, soldiers, that. action of the Congress in declaring 
firemen, “nurses, bandits, policemen, sailors, and 


miners may carry out a hazardous collective under-— a state of war with the enemy nations 1 re- 
taking solely because its performance is conceived flected, or at least did not offend, the senti- ; 

to be done.” ments ‘of the mass of American people. It. 
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war was one of to ‘substantiate further 


5 by the American people in response to this the thesis that agreement upon positive le 


situation. goal is, then, presumably to goals, the factor on which effective solidarity 

interpreted as occupying a pre- or morale would in large measure depend, 

- position in the hierarchy of collective goals was clearly not in evidence. In view of | the 
constituting the formal social order, s since that in July of , before the 


both of a collective ay awareness of the threat | to. men n polled were wie to give a response A 

_ the group and a realization that fighting and naming the goals that the United States was ; 
a were’ a practical necessity, if the fighting for, and that an additional 16 per — 

American way of life was to be preserved. cent "submitted stereotyped responses con- 
Among the studies of military morale rela- sisting of a single world like “freedom,” 
to the group goal ‘reported i in The Ameri- « “peace,” “democracy,” etc., the argument 

° _ Soldier, the responses made by service- for a state of ‘orderly and s self-conscious 


men to a series of formulations about the or in crisis becomes very 


war are shown in Table I (A, p. 432). These indeed. 


formulations were chosen from the press and With seapect to the group » goal in n question — ] 


: ant 
“more or less conflicting points of view regard- of morale is to be found in the willing 
ing the more “remote reasons as to why ness to actually engage in the fighting neces. 
‘America was drawn into the war. There — oe win the war. It is here that the 
complete agreement "regarding the measure of ‘individual sacrifice a and willing 
_ formulation: “Whatever our wishes in the cooperation are most adequately tested. Tt 
matter, we have to fight now if we are to _ Seems reasonable to assume that if ‘if morale i is 
survive.’ this point agreement high, if the collective goal is intensely held, 
clearly and abruptly ends. there should be relatively little place in the 
The ideological construct of ‘ ‘fighting to | individual’ s attitudinal make- “up for expres- q 
survive” is in es sence the lower limit of sions of doubt and uncertainty regarding the 2 
 eallectve a action, which in no adequate way validity of of the demands laid upon him by 
the individual roles essential to 0 group the group. On the other hand, if the feeling 
_ survival. Since it is this latter aspect which of solidarity with the larger group is very 
= determine in whole or in part the tenuous, if the ‘Socially ‘defined goal is ess 


- measure of sacrifice demanded of the fighting i ind than a series of more immediate and — 


other mass media sources and represented — it will doubtless be agreed’ that the crucial — 


man, the responses 1 tend to reflect the level of individual goals, this too should be reflected 


individual commitment to the group goal, in in the attitudes held by the ‘individual. | 


that they show war espoused by each able 12 (B, 154) ‘provides a a ‘graphic 
"category of individuals. For example, only” illustration of how morale, so conceived, be- 


positive statement, “We | are in “the war to | continued © exposure to the crucial | test of 


fight until we can ‘guarantee democratic battle. responses. made by the men to 
hous liberties ‘to all peoples of the world.” In a_ ia question asking whether they had ever 
negative sense, 55 cont were 
worth the cost” reveal that among those 
tested at one: half indicated they had 
-Tepresentations ‘ ‘sometimes” or “al- 


mental reservations held by Moreover, the incidence of 


groupings of men with ‘Tespect to their ‘per- such representations ‘increased notably with 


sonal commitments the combat exposure, e, ranging, in the case of 
winning the war. privates, from 58 per cent after less than 


The classification the: men own formu- = months of exposure to 77 per cent after nine 


lations of their war s shown in Table months. In the case of non- -coms the i inci- 


had the feeling that a given battle “was not | . 
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dence was even higher, r reaching, to 89 89. per perpen “behavior. 
sitive cent after nine months exposure. 
ty a Because of sharp curtailment of ‘staff the and ‘discipline | 
» | Research Branch was unfortunately not able but ultimately of the whole purpose of th a 
| to follow through in a an n attempt to gather war ey had fought to \ win pn i; 
q data relating to its predictions | of a wide. 
spread breakdown of morale after the « cessa- 


of hostilities.‘? However, in closing out that 
this point it may b be permissible to refer to ere is much evi ence to suggest th at 


the scattered data available ‘the press” = far from ope rate 
and elsewhere which indicate that many of 1D situation in which there was 


the redictions were in fact validated by the | 
behavior of American servicemen the world “tinually plagued by the problem. of maintain-— 


- over. The riots and “mutinies” which broke M8. a satisfactory level of morale within the a 
out in 1946 in all parts ¢ of the globe occupied — _ various service branches. . This condition, it 
American troops were, course, an out- appears, derived from the fact that ‘among 
right repudiation not only of the general servicemen generally the various branches _ 
pattern af discipline the Army to o fall into a hierarchy o of preferences. 


specifically of the Articles of War, which by 


virtue of Arm regulations were read to the 
and in 1 response > to these findings the 


enlisted men every ‘six - months. 
In this connection an article appearing in Chief of Staff undertook a systematic pro- = 
Time” in January, 1946 , Teports a series of gram designed to raise the level of morale 


demonstrations by U.S. troops ‘the world in this branch. This program included among = 
over, protesting the delay in their being re- 2 other things an increase in the rate of pay, 7 


patriated to the U United | States and their a large- ~scale publicity program, and the in- 
pursuits. This, | by troops v who had ostensibly, 
seen little or no actual fighting. 
_ These data would suggest that the decline i 
in the power of formal discipline to control 
the behavior of the men was all but. complete 
and universal. This condition w was reflected 
in the widespread reor ganization of ‘military | 
governmental ‘policy| in occupied 


promulgation ‘of of 

_ recognition of merit and achievement were 

carefully checked by surveys both before 

_ and after the program was introduced. Three 7 q 


The behavior of the men had con- Infantry divisions were selected d for this 
a ‘stituted to o military of the experimental study. However, in only two 


| highest magnitude in that the Theater Com- _ of the divisions were the tests run and the 
were quite clearly still cor concerned awards given. The third division was sus- 
the problem of completing the r remain- "pended from the program for use as a con- 


ing steps in the program for securing the ‘trol “group. . The results” of this experiment 


more remote for which the ‘American given in Chart IV (A, p. 311). 
At The data show that the whole the net 
48 For additional data reflecting the growth of gains in morale accruing to this program 


individually held reservations through time with “within the Infantry branch were hardly — 


IX, vol. II, p. 588, respectively. number o of men in the experimental divi- 

i 


See The Soldier, vol. ‘I, PP. sions saying” they “ ‘thought most highly of 


See the article ‘Time, January 21, 


Tine, among those who took the the tes’ tests and passed 
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them. number i in the divi- ‘willing cooperation of their men by courtesy, 
who did not ta take the tests showed a ‘unselfish service, and a regard for their 
net gain of 5 per cent, while in the control individuality,2* io teet--2 remains that en- 
group the net gain was reduced to listed men were required to show deference 
7 one per cent. Similarly, the same respondents 7 by saluting officers, to address them as “Sir,” 
indicating whether or not “ ‘they would like | > and to render o on all occasions explicit and 
to be in ‘the Infantry” showed gains of the | immediate obedience, even when the wishes 
same order but even less” pronounced. In the officer were not jot expressly formulated 
the control group p the gain was nil. mens in the form of a command. sail — 
While it may be objected that the issues _ __ The traditional _ policy of of | drawing rigid 

_ raised in Chart IV constitute a too ) greatly f class lines and distinctions, ostensibly for 
basis to permit sweeping — functional purposes, was carried over into 
sions, a in the 1943, at the recent war as a of the train 


revealed that over a third of the men in a were doubly confounded by the character 
_ sample of 3,139 in the Continental United of the training he had received. Officers were 
"States had never heard of the “Four Free- trained not to lead but to command , and 
_ doms,” and only 13 per cent were able to consequently they tended to’ rely upon dis- 
three or four of them.”° rather than to develop and utilize 
The role of leadership i in the morale. situa- skills which would facilitate appropriate 
- has been given little attention in the interpersonal relations with the men, 
literature generally and completely _ As a result of the rigid class 

_ ignored by Blumer. However, it requires no which were formally drawn and sustained by 
_ documentation to assert that leadership and the Army, the aims, views, and practices of 
authority are invariably present and in the the officers were re frequently a at variance with 
of the military are invested with dis- the expressed ne needs and expectations of the 
which have significance The relevant data suggest that the men 


information agencies, the officer in the held 


officers differed widely in their 


suboiy would appear — tions of what constituted desirable models, 


— os needless to say, this was ne doubt an 
important | factor governing the degree of of 


intergroup cooperation would _ intergroup c cooperation n displayed by the men. 


be expected to be operative in in connection Vv ( (A. p. 40 405) 5) reports the of 


d 
with them. The role and status of the officer a ‘survey among the personnel of he Infantry 


__ were predicated upon considerations of dis- divisions in various stages of training in the 
| -cipline, order, and efficiency within the mili- ; Uae States during 1943, showing judgments 
tary institution. And while the official point _ of the relative importance of selected noncom 

_ of view concerning the role of the officer was adership abilities. The sample comprised a 
_ tempered by exhortations addressed to offi- = section of enlisted men, totalling 3, am, 
cers urging them to to earn xen se and y and all of their officers who were readily avail 


22For yet another demonstration yn of the mitted both men and ‘officers f for checking 
of attempts to raise morale, this time by means 
of redrawing the Army’s orientation series, see A 24 Seo the excerpt from a “War Department 
Chart IV, vol. I, p. 481. ‘manual, FM21-S0 entitled “Military Courtesy and 
ii Cf. The American Soldier, vol. I, p. Discipline, ” dated June 15, 1942, Span The 
additional evidence of the general A ‘merican Soldier, vol. . I, pp. 387-388. 


Z “tis Incubation process. ‘see ibid., 
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‘For the remaining three skills the rating was 


first or second in importance by only 9 per cent ‘Infantry 


Sa 


n_ governing 


shows the percentages of officers, 1 animate, and 


enlisted men rating each of the abilities appear- 4 
n the check list as either first or second in appears to have been somewhat less ‘extreme 


4 


to 0 avoid combat e experience. WwW hile it 


ing i 


i - importance. ’ The responses indicate that officers 2 the Air Corps, there are explanations for 


and privates differ sharply in their conception this differentiation in that the Air Corps fly- et 
of what makes a good noncom. personnel had an institutionally limited 


tour of combat duty, at the end of which > 


Ability, to carry out orders promptly and 


accurately” was rated as either first or second — time the men were entitled t o return to 
in importance by 87 per cent of the officers. America or otherwise be removed from the - 
Among Privates it polled only 44 per cent. "immediate combat situation.?8 28 “Indeed, this 
factor would: appear | to be reflected in Chart 7 


I (A, p. 288) which presents the results of 2 . 


“Ability to think for himself” rated either first 


| second in importance by 75 per cent of the 


officers and only 23 per cent of the privates. 


a survey conducted among troops. in the a 

sharply reversed. “Ability to help and advise United States in Agen of 1943, showing the i. 
the men under him” was rated as first or second - correlation between “ ‘chance to choose army — 

in importance 22 per cent of the officers, assignment branch preference.” 
while among privates 49 per cent had checked — would be > expected, the Air Corps | is found 

it. “Ability to explain things clearly” was rated at the top of the regression line, while the : 
y occupies the opposite polar extreme. 7 
The remaining branches fall somewhere in- 


Tiking of men under him” had only 7 per cent between. 
the ‘first or ‘second choices among officers, art III (A, p. 297), drawing together 


of the officers. For privates: the figure was ; 35 
per cent. Finally, “Ability to gain the ee 


- while among privates it drew 49 per cent of the _ the attitudes 3 of m men in the respective service ce 


branches, represents a scale of job satisfac- 
‘This, then, would suggest that the eficers i in 1 tion among privates and noncoms stationed 
their leadership roles were inclined to rely | in the United States in July of 1943. }. Among 
almost wholly upon formal discipline rather privates the Infantry only 16 p per. cent 
than on cooperation and the cultivation of per- - gave responses indicating they felt “Rela- 
sonal -Tespect on the part of the men. Such data tively high” satisfaction in ‘their jobs, as 
cast serious doubt upon the notion of “willing- 


h 45 pe 
ness” on the part of the enlisted men to lend compared with 45 P cent in the Air Corps. 


themselves to the fullest of cooperation. As one would expect, among noncoms the 
figure was a fraction higher. Among Infantry 


noncoms, 21 per cent gave responses which 
— ‘into the “Relatively high” category, 
. , taken a as a single occupational while in the Air Corps 60 per cent of the ‘ 
“unit, | in a measure to the differ- noncoms included. The 


amounts to 5 and 15 per cent reapectively: Tey 


can be no ¢ doubt that it was s clearly character- 0 
ized by an order of minor and local goals an of ‘ane enlisted men in | the United ce 


] 
eculiar to itself. Tt will therefore be in toward 
to itself. March 1943 through January 1944. The 
ibm ‘t were queried on the formulation: “If it were up 
vas cooperative su mission o this order of © to you, what kind of outfit would you rather 


goals and the degree to which “heightened be in?” The Table shows that the 


‘morale resulted therefrom or falling into the answer category: “In a combat: 


maintained within the unitary occu- 


28 The American Soldier, vol. ‘U, 
a Totals in | both | cases are 200 per cent. j 
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outfit overseas” remained relatively stable, rang- troops engaged in in rear- area jobs, and how the 
ing from 40 to SO per c cent. On the other hand id “rear- area” troops regarded 1 the feelings of 
percentage of responses s falling into” the 
category’ “Tn an outfit that will stay in combat ‘men “question 
BO which enlisted ‘men i in Ground and Service 
ws “varied from 42 cent in March unite 
to 28 per cent in January of 1944. At n ked i units uropean_ eater Were 
time, however, did the figure fall below 25 ae = in April- fay 1945 was: “How resent. — 
Ft do y you think ‘soldiers in | combat cuts 


cent. If the responses in the latter. category are 
feel about troops 1 w ho hav e the rear-area 


- lumped together with those falling into the 
category: “In a noncombat outfit overseas” i it More than 50 per cent of all the 


emerges that approximately « one-half or 50 per ,. responses for both noncoms and privates fell - 
et cent of the men would have elected to avoid into the answer categories: “Very resentful” — 
overseas combat service had it been’ in their ‘ “Fairly r resentful.’ ” The : same uniformity 


power to do so. of opinion among all, troops represented ap- 


“In the European theater enlisted in 
_ Ground and Service Force units were sure eyed 
in April- May of 1945 on a ther beliefs regarding — 


fairly. The results are shown Chart V (B, 


p. 304). The - question to which the | men were value of 10 ) per cent 


a direction from an approximate median 


Pears at the other end of the scale. Responses 5 
Classified under the category: “Not resent- 


FRG. 


ful at all” ‘deviated only a ‘dt 


- 


4 asked to respond was: “In the Army, : some jobs ‘The factor of intensity of pa, of 


are naturally harder and more dangerous than © 


resentment is implicit in the foregoing y reg 


others and the Army has to” put men where Chart IV (B, p. 302) approaches t the same 


it thinks they are needed. Considering every-_ 
thing, do you think the Army is trying its best 
to see that, as far as possible, no man gets more 
than his fair share of the hard and dangerous 
hee of response is again consistent with | 
R the foregoing indications. Among privates the 


percentage of responses falling into the cate- 
‘gory: its best” varied from cent 


ence of 31 per cent. noncoms, who 
virtue of ‘selection might be expected to. be 
= favorable in their views on Army practice 
_ in this respect, the number of responses from 
men in the Infantry line companies falling into 
the same e category was 41 per cent. ‘This repre- 

sents a a gain over Infantry privates of only 11— 

per cent. Among noncoms assigned to rear 

bases 57 per cent felt the Army was “Trying its 

best. 

privates is a mere 4 cent. 

responses indicate the 


a recognized qualitative difference ir in the 


existence of 


awareness of status. It is n not 
Surprising, th therefore, to discover evidence of 
aggressive attitudes toward troops -consid- 
ered to be more fortunate in their vassign- 


Chart ‘III (B, p. 300) reports” on 
felt by combat men toward 


2 


tne 
group of servicemen this time in the 
jobs?” The conflicting results show that the os 


_ made by either of the groups 

category: 

- comparative and the absolute figures | 


The difference here between noncoms Chart X (B, p. 322) introduces ‘consider 


_ phenomenon in another dimension, namely, 


extent. ~The question raised with a compara- 


Mediterranean theater, : “How 
soldiers in combat outfits do do you thin think feel 


resentful about troops” who have rear- -area 
jobs?” The of responses given by 


“Quite a few” 
. Among Service units 
agai to. rear r bases the figure was 69 per 
& 
cent. Less than 10 per cent of the responses" 


fell into the 


Again, both the 


indicative of local and internal considerations 


“Hardly | any.” 


which. the antithesis of sound group 


at 


‘morale with respect to the group p goal. 


ations taken from the point | of view of 
cooperative attitudes within the larger social _ 
group which tend further to. substantiate 
the conclusion that important reservations 
were held by considerable proportions | of 
servicemen. A cross- -section of enlisted men 
stationed in Europe and the Mediterranean — 
were surveyed in April- -June 1e 1945 on the 

question: “In your opinion about how many 

of the people back home doing all they 
should do to help win the war? What 
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which ‘there, are tees. than ten, each 
contain percentages ranging from 10 to 1 


about your family and close friends? De 
think they are doing all 


estion do to help win the war?” With reference to per cent of the total responses made. _ a 

ervice the “people | back home e” only 1 16 per cent of The extent to which the “practical neces- a 

were” men in the European theater gave re- sity of winning war” constrained the f 
esent- sponses indicating that they felt “Almost individual to behave rationally and in ace 
vutfits all” were doing all they should. Conversely, cordance with the group goals can be 
r-area | with reference | to “Family and close ——, | in yet another dimension; ; namely the dura- q 
the 48 per cent of the responses given indicated tion through time of the. ‘motivating power 
fell | that the men felt that “Almost all’ Medi arising out of it. Again the consideration is 
atful” | - doing their share. . Among m men in the Medi- in ole. that if the motivating power r of the 4 7 
rmity |  terranean, the 1e corresponding figures were group goal is in fact efficacious itcan also J 
d and 45 cent respectively. Here, as else- be expected t to endure through all hardship a 
jonses where, the differential character of group and privation and the end, through a 

attachments points t the overwhelming im im- Strengthening of the response arising out of 

int in | portance of the more i immediate peer grou p- the repeated exercise, to become in a sense 

edian | “self- -validating” from the individual’s point 

gs ot | ‘Turning nov now to an examination of morale ment to the group goal which emerged very 

the level of individual motivation it ap- early in the war "belies the validity of such 

Same “pears over and d above the collective a principle. 

mely, | ‘goal of winning the war, a multitude of dis- A ‘survey soldiers the a 
para- | cretely_ held “objectives. underlay combat South Pacific early in 1944, reveals: that 


pact 
Table 1 (B, 109) the com-— which defined the upper limits to length of 
overseas service at something less than two 
Moreover, this period of service 


in April, 1944. The ‘question, “Generally, in judged tc to constitute a fair and just measure 
your combat experience, what was most im- the common A series 


portant you in ‘making y you want to keep of “questions formulations ‘designed to 
going and do as well as you could?”, was establish the extent to which this consensus — 


measure the intensity of the had been rationalized showed remarkable 


incentives held. Res) ponses fell into a number consistency in the responses given by 
men. The findings are given in Chart VII, 


category, “ending the task,” i including both Ap 187). 


= incentives named by enlisted Infantry 


oa getting the war over” “This Chart reveals that 75 per per cent of the 
tions | ot getting or a rest” were adamant in their conviction that 
total figure of of 39 per cent. The second “There is no reason why the. Army 


» not send all men home after two. years over- 
_ seas if it really wanted to.” Another 66 per — 


largest category, “solidarity with the group,” 
which includes a larger number of sub-cate- 


w of gories, cent of ‘the cent of the men agreed to the formulation 
itiate 

tions | There is considerable additional evide 

is of the is considerable toward both. per disagreed with the 


and civilian groups back in the “United 


States on the part of servicemen stationed abroad. even home, ~ 
_ For data on aggressive attitudes toward soldiers sta- would still rather Stay here on the job until : 


_ tioned in the United States see Tables 6 and 7, Japan i is nearer defeat.” Finally, o1 only 53 per 
‘and Chart ‘VIII, vol. II, pp. 317, 318, and 319, cent could | clearly disagree with the state- 
Tespectively. For data concerning similar attitudes “The Arn hould send h 
toward a number of minority groups, including be 


population, see Tabie 3, vol. P. 585. the end of two years or ‘so even if 
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slow u up the war and victory a ‘of 
The foregoing discussion has stressed the CONCLUSION 
of the motivating power of Select te ed data drawn from T. he American 
the e group goal. _ However, analysis of the ‘Soldier, while subject to considerations of 
_ phenomenon of individual morale would not validity, indicate that Blumer’s conception 
some ‘Feference to its of the type of morale which animated the 
American people (and therefore the Ameri- 
provides ‘comparative responses can Army) during World War II is 
checked the veteran enlisted 


thoughts ‘helped to them going “granted that there was 
re “When het going got tough... .” In both “sufficient collective intention to win the war 


—— prayer was checked more e than = to bring about a a degree « of cooperation with 
ther the controlling agencies of the society. Such 


however, to be not With. 


gressi 
deem 


s 
by t th 


ous r 


those 


tasks 


to th 
to cor 


per cent of the responses mie! into this cates commitment which emerged early i in the: wat, = 


_ gory, while in the Mediterranean the figure and the complete withdrawal of willingness 
stood at 56 per cent. The absolute figures in to cooperate further upon 1 the cessation of 
both instances take on added d importance in [* hostilities amply attest the fact that group 
of the fact that only 34 per cent of ‘the “morale with respect the symbolically 
men in the Pacific and only 29 per cent of | formulated collective goal of f winning the war 


= in the think of what we it helped (and its logical corollary, s securing the peace). we 
4 


them a lot “to think of what we are fighting was extremely tenuous in the beginning and 


931 proved to be wholly lacking it in the face 


For ev thet “this same attitude was The utter failure of all attempts to 
independent not only of combat experience morale through the introduction of status 
ss but of overseas experience as well, see Chart II, symbols and of specialized “programs: de- | 
_ vol. I, p. 455. Variability in morale on the ‘indi- | 
signed to enlighten the troops concerning 
vidual level can be seen from yet another point 
of view, namely, the tendency on the part of the the means of achieving their goal, t together 
ue membership of peer groupings to support or censure — with the failure | on ‘the: part of “military 
the individual whose behavior violated institutional leaders to 9 transcend class barriers and to 
anal 


= - rules. For dramatic evidence of the rapid and \ 


_ cooperate e with the men’s needs and expecta- 
‘ progressive decline, after only a brief period of © furth 
exposure to combat experience, in the degree of tions, urther demonstrate the inadequacy 
disapprobation with» respect to individuals who of Blumer’ s conception of the type of morale 
_ evaded combat by going on sick call, who went which is ; organized around a goal of practical 
7 _ AWOL from the fighting front, and individuals _ expediency and which can be fostered by 


were _awarded a dishonorable discharge see t 1 d t Th 
| Tables 9, 4, and vis ‘in vol. II, pp. 141, 116, and ‘ational persuasion and education. There 

of veteran company grade officers of the ‘effects of ‘mass media com- 
the same results, only munication have repeatedly demonstrated, 
in this case the two most favored response cate-_ g the effects of previous valuations, defini- 


gories are reversed. For additional details see Chart 
XIII, vol. Il, p. 175. tions, and stand as as a more or | 


of the realities of the situation. 
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- ia - 83 per cent of the men checked this cate- ‘The lack of agreement on the more positive 
gory. The second category checked most fre- lack of conviction goal, 
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: permanent ba bene en to any sudden shift i in in the ultimately governed by considerations of 

level aspirations and expectations of self-interest and self- -preservation. Only 


people reared in American society. construing the notion of cooperation with 
The restrictions upon high group n ‘morale respect to a specific collective goal, symboli- 
arising out of the division of labor appear cally formulated, in this very” diffuse and i. 


to. have existed independently of the ex- restricted sense does it appear to have any — a 


ternal ‘situation in which the group "meaning in reality whatsoever, > 
placed. The differential sacrifices involved on Ing conchasion, it seems safe to = 
grossly | the part of certain sub-groupings was 
empiti | prime source of friction < and discontent, lead- os 
ing to demoralization in the sense that a than has tees ‘realised. T 
Qf both | gressive attitudes developed toward d groups tire body of data herein reviewed suggest — 


deemed to be more advantageously placed. that morale is a a highly particularistic and 


The state of morale was further aggravated segmental phenomenon. The behaving in- 

; by | the differential status accorded “the vari- % dividual appears: to place considerably less 
ous roles within the military. Not only did g eneral value on the abstractly formulated — 
those individuals and groups: assigned | to group goal and on exhortations designed 


4 characterized by a a high of tisk bring about intergroup cooperation, | per se, 


& 


sitive | to ‘cooperate it in the pursuit of of ‘the collective and personally relevent 


viction | a, but also among those ; groups ‘the resent- _ he believes can be most optimally s secured 
ar, the ment and antipathy toward other through collective action. What these will 
ersonal favored groups, both within the > military and at any particular moment will depend, over- - 
within the larger society, were most _marked. -whelmingly, upon the particular sub- culture 


appears that the sources of sitive in which the individual received his previous 


tion of | 
= in the combat situation were socialization. It would appear that only as ol ‘ 


group 
olically 


primarily the abstract objects of supplica- there is brought | about, by chance or by 


rites and, secondaril nsiderations 
fies and, seo consi design, a condition i in which there is preset 


pong out of loyalty to and regard for the a well articulated and interlocking system of 


welfare of the small informal status gous such individually held een ae, 


and definitions with reference not toa single 


comprised of comrades in arms, , Upon which 
the individual was dependent in the 
“fen protection and survival. The behavior of 2 great goal, 


‘the individual fighting man was for the most lated, but to a series of mutually supporting oF — 


part predicated upon an order of culturally smaller goals can there be an actual “dis- 
situational definitions which tended position to act together” to achieve 


-actical 
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COMMENT 


Mr. Ze 
ing th 


Ise. 
have been to that my analysis posits in no way that the 
creases 
tested any of the propositions presented in _ American Army had to have a strong collective — 


my analysis of morale.1 I hope that in a re- + objective, a strong collective purpose and strong to lay 
_ joinder h he will point out clearly whi which, if if any, fea afi finding that these were not present 
has tested. does not even test the analysis much less refute 


As his first line of effort, Mr. has A theory or proposition is tested empirically sented. 
Fina 
- applied to the American Army in World War II : applying it to an instance of what the theory concep 
a characterization which I made of morale in = 


or proposition logically covers, ‘not by applying hig 
the civilian population. In my article I Geliber- it to something that falls outside of ‘such a % ‘tog 


ately refrained from dealing with morale in the logical class. 
American Army since I knew too little about it. In passing wish to. ‘point out that Mr, 
made no statement state of morale has grossly misrepresented what I said ab 
~ even existed in the Army, much less that it was . concerning the nature of collective goals i in the | a 


t 
; r of a certain type. Thus, while the point is __ instance of group morale. He speaks of such a = 


‘minor, merely wish: to note: that obviously collective goal as an ‘ ‘abstractly formulated indivi 
Mr. Zentner cannot be testing ony propositions group goal” “which developed “suddenly” wl 
of mine concerning morale in the American through “exhortations designed to bring about he 
Army since I made —————— -group cooperation.’ > I am unable to under- | ae 


knows 
As his second and central line of effort Mr. . stand how he arrived at these distorted ‘con = 


Zentner s seeks to data taken” from The ceptions from what I wrote. Goals like that shar 


American Soldier to test my analysis of the of meeting danger in the case of “practical  ceptior 
generic nature of group morale. The data which morale,” or of gaining riches” in “romantic inspira 
Mr. Zentner uses would indicate that the morale,” or of reaching some divine destiny instead 


_ American Army, taken as an an entity, had no in “sacred morale” are embedded in rich « emo- 
4 

powerful “collective goal, no- strong collective tional imagery; they are. the opposite of ab- 
purpose and no high solidarity. Why Mr. Zent- stract formulations. Further, as I explained 
ner believes that this refutes analysis is very explicitly on page 213 of my article, 


the generic nature of morale to imply that the in any automatic way through ‘eheteiies: or 


American Army either had, or logically had to educational efforts: 


= solidarity. ‘History shows a number of collective rare fo | to que 
enterprises, sometimes well organized and quite spontaneously a collective goal charged with high — Americ 


value and to develop instantaneously a sense of 
successful, which lacked strong collective goals. support ‘sume 
Indeed I stated (pp. 214-215 of my article): such as an immoral attack, may quickly arouse 
_ such a disposition. Usually, however, group 


- group, such as a nation, may have an equip- 
_ ment fully adequate for the task, an efficient or- i has to build up its goal, forming an image of its a 


ganization, and a trained and skillful and of its out of continuing 
The participation of the people in such an enter- is a of growth learning, 
prise may occur as a matter of course. It may be am of the 
brought about force or coercion, by mere ol trans oft the conceptions whic 
obedience. In such an efficiently organized “thei have to 
effort there may be little need for the group to images 
te strongly animated by a common goal or to a = iscover t cir group, develop and redevelop — 


‘feel keenly ‘any participation in m affect. their allegiance. The line of experience may be 


long and it ma be bitter. High 


pe he F. erty of hi ed American 
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ade, be ane into means by the “articulation” or “mutual sup- 
Zentner’s ‘portrayal of what I said concern port” of such segmental phenomena—he no- 
the nature of collective goals is palpably illustrates or tests what he 
| false. The fact that he addresses his data with means. I assume that he merely ‘means that. . 
| such a grotesque misrepresentation merely i in- ~ separate sub- -groups may have morale in their 
a4 creases my confusion as to what he is testing. -Tespective endeavors and that these endeavors 
“His careless reading « of what I wrote leads him may be part. of a larger organized scheme. I 
to lay down a number of absurd propositions _ merely note that under such conditions there is 
which are not part of the views sated I pre- no state of morale for the larger cai 
sented. instead a series of states of morale of 
| Finally, Mr. Zentner proposes an alternative ‘Separate units. This notation is more than a q 
| conception of group morale , referring it as point in semantics. Precisely because there 
“a highly particularistic and segmental phe- _isted merely a number of sub-group ‘states of 
and as an articulation of “individually morale separately and independently of € each 
held purposes, valuations and definitions with other there would always be logically the ¢ dan- 4 
and abstractly formulated (sic!) but to a series where they had to act _ together. In the absence f°, 
of mutually supporting smaller goals.” I doubt of a sense of being engaged in a mutual task — 
4 Mr. Zentner means by segmental phenomena — - transcending their sub-unit goals the door would — 
“individually held purposes” which were formed be ‘opened to jealousies, invidious comparison ty 
and which exist independently of one another. and depreciation. In a measure this is the an 


—sif he does I would | be forced to s say that , he of picture given by the data | that Mr. _ Zentner 


ta not to a single great goal suddenly “ter of difficulty of such groups acting together in 


_ knows nothing of group morale and has nev er has presented. These data, as I see them, yield 
‘studied it ‘realistically. Group morale exists as anything but a picture of morale as suggested 
” 

3 shared condition—feelings, images and con- by Mr. Zentner’s idea of “articulation. Pc 
ceptions formed through reciprocal ‘stimulation, — - [hold no brief for the validity or importance — 
inspiration, guidance and ‘support. I assume, of the analysis of group morale made in my 

instead, that Mr. Zentner has in ude by article. I must say, however, that Mr. in ay 


sub- “group states of had to test the analysis. 


ined 


such a4 
REJOINDER 


Blumer’ comments. on ‘my paper appea appear though it been part 


va tions concerning group morale which he derived Mr. Blumer contends that there is numba in 

al 4 from his analysis of the state of g group morale — his analysis of the generic nature of morale to 

- which characterized American society during ‘imply that the American Army either had, or 

wartime. logically had to have, a strong collective goal, 

e While it is true, as he observes in his com- : purpose and solidarity. But that there was a ‘4 
mentary, that he “made no statement that a 4 state or condition of group morale in the Ameri- © 

- state of morale even existed in the. Army, much can Army follows logically from Mr. Blumer’s 

less that it was of a certain type,” readers who fa framework relating to the generic 

are familiar with the text of Mr. Blumer’s — nature of group I morale a and the forms in which 

analysis of morale will, I am sure, 1 recognize — it is manifest, since it was a matter of empirical | 

re that the propositions therein laid down apply — discovery that the American Army did have a i 

| an inclusive logical “category, namely, the collective goal— -which upon examination proved 


- American people—not explicitly to the civilian to be one of ‘ ‘practical” necessity—toward the 
population alone , as suggested by him in his r achievement of which there was some measure 
commentary—of which the American ‘Amy of collective disposition. The universality of 
4 must be included as as a ‘sub- ‘The ’s propositions are clearly implied in 
concept “generic,” and consequently any 
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empirical | case meeting the criteria which are cal” group morale in an empirical situation and 
explicitly or implicitly given in the theoretical through time. The general conclusion warranted | 
statement may be legitimately | taken as a test by the data reviewed was that the sociopsycho- | 
for the validity of the theoretical statement. e logical processes which contribute to a state | 
The J American Army clearly was one such case. _ high morale are identical with those which con- 
+ a It was not a matter of direct concern to me tribute to a state of low morale—the determin. © 
Ww hether the state of morale which characterized ing factors in either case being certain objective 
the American Army was such as could be desig- features of the situation as a whole in which 
7 = high or low morale. Rather, I simply took — the individual as well as the group is placed, 7 
Mr. Blumer’s pure framework as a starting The relatively high level of group morale 
which characterized certain sub- -groupings 
| establish the fact that the type of morale found ene existed only with reference to a 
in the American Army was actually ‘such as collective endeavors—not all possible or con 
— justifiably be designated ‘ ‘practical mo-  ceivable ones. Under conditions such that sheer 
a Tale.” Having established this fact, I attempted ~ individual survival was threatened, it appears 
to test against empirical data the adequacy of group ‘members did "together and 
Mr. Blumer’s analytical framework by utilizing active rely cooperate in the pursuit of a common 
the respective indices of group mor collective goal. Under such conditions, too, the 


be stated, is that unless a concept can be “articulated is dine enough re- 

jected to testing it is scientifically useless. ‘This vealed. it was only on this funda- 
has already proven to be the case with respect ‘ental level of motivation that relatively un- - | area. : 
to Durkheim’s conception of social ‘solidarity ed cooperation from | the group members at the 
(see footnote + omy paper). I had gratui- > forthcoming; the less “fundamental” the — h exclain 

Y nature of the collective goals, the less the degree _ strange 
intention that his conception of morale should of disposition to work together toward a com- - from | 
_ have some measure of scientific utility. In view mon end on the part of American Army per- Somett 


that e 
things 
differir 
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un 


‘of his remarks, however, ‘it would now appear “sonnel. “wt is in respect to its failure to set 
as though there were some doubt concerning forth specifically and in precise terms the nature y 
Mr. Shaner reiterates that “Group morale group morale” is presumed to that 
: exists as a shared condition—feelings, images Mr. Blumer’s analysis of group morale on the : 
and conceptions formed ‘through “reciprocal generic level has proven to be inadequate. 
stimulation, quidence support.’ With all entertain no notions of any kind that attenti 
4 this I have no quarrel, as such. However, if a empirical data reviewed absolutely disprove Mr. $4 
of morale is to be useful it must specify Bhmmer’ in all its aspects; they have, 
the conditions under which and by whom it will 
“shared.” It was my purpose to determine 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


which | I agree with those who insist that determine that I do know the English 
| social science is not only a science but i ing for and chair. You prove my 
ap also an art, I shall start my paper ‘not sight i is not faulty. Still I insist. Now further 
er tain facts and concepts but with two met- assume that it is of utmost importance | 


aphorical stories. These stories will point, ‘you, both in terms of your own personal 
sheer symbolically, in the direction of those facts — welfare and your ‘moral values, to — ; 
ppears- and issues which I shall later discuss con- _ for yourself and others that this is a desk, — 

mmon | The first story: A friend is visiting your trary would threaten your whole external 
0, the city for the first time and he wants to gain ~ and d inner security system. ‘How then will 


wh, 3 a general view of the city. y. You take him you u react to : my insistence? Y ou u will prob- — 

h a: first to the north end where there is a tall ably” contend - that I am insane and mer 
‘unda. | tower with a view commanding the whole fr¢ from hallucinations or that dangerous 
y un area. Then you take him to a similar ar spot an and subversive person—in either case “need- a 
mbers | at the south end. At that point your friend ing to” be locked up; oF | being yourself a 4 
the exclaims with great amazement, “How very “tolerant” person you decide ‘that, at the = ‘ 
legree | strange! The city looks quite differently very least, I am a “queer” person and am to. 


from here!” Now, what is your reaction? be avoided. 


per | Something of shock, for you rightly assume ‘Does this story seem to you p ointless? 
0 set | that e every ‘normal adult understands that People, by and large, do agree as to what is as 


things in physical space | look differently fr from a desk and what a chair; what a blackboard 
“that differing points of view. You probably con- or a window, a pipe or a cigarette. So long 


n the ag clude that your | friend is, to say the least, a as physical ‘objects cS are ¢ concerned, we agree, 

on 1 | bit unbalanced and in need of psychiatric but if we ‘turn from physical objects to social — 

the | attention. facts then our story becomes pertinent and 

Mr. Now, the really strange thing is that what _very realistic—in symbolic terms. For what 

have, every normal person understands by himself to members of the one ethnic group | looks 

as far as things in physical space are con- like “aggression, to members of another 
most people do not understand, group looks like “defense” or “ ‘revolt;” what 


even do not want to understand, so far as- — to the one group looks like “Jiberation,” _* 
phenomena are com | the other grou looks like ‘ ‘enslavement 
enomena in soc social al space are concerned. grot P 
And any attempt to explain the relativity of what = the one group looks: like “re-educa- “4 
Social perspectives, , and its full implications, tion,’ to to. Ez looks 

1 cution; Ww at to the one rou OOKS like 


resistance. “dictatorship, to the other group looks like 


“true” democracy;” what to the one grou 
The second | story: Here v we the g 
looks like. hero,” to another group looks 

‘like a “criminal” —the list could be 
ued ad infinitum, ‘The real problem: is, 
why do people different cultural and, 
particularly, n national background 1 see the 
social world in entirely different ways? 
7 Before I answer this question by transl 


the stories into’ the lan- 


“and i in spite of all attempts on n your part t 


I “still: insist it is a chair. You 
3 * Paper meeting of 

_ American Sociological Society held in Denver, — 
te tember 7-9, 1950. 


to a desk, I should say, “ “This i is a chair,” 
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on and | 
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ua e of facts ona concepts, two refacin - influence not only our motives, ideas, and ac. 
guage P 
points are pertinent. _ tions, but our perceptions as well. This means 
~ First, ‘most of what will be said in dis- 14 that the way we perceive the world, what we see 
cussing the social psychology of misunder- — and to what we are blinded, what emphasize 
“standings in international relations would "4 what we neglect, and a host of ae 
also, with some slight modifications, characteristics of the perceptual world, 
ti if 
to other “intercultural relations; and some expressions, projections, manifestations of 


our emotions. The scientific realization that our 
would apply as well to all human relations. emotions significantly determine and thus dis. 


_ Second, I shall refrain from discussing at tort our perceptions, seems to be comparatively — 
this those misunderstandings which “new, is not yet fully understood in its far 
= their roots in differences of oe — theoretical and Practical implications 


3 (and ir 
defense 
mainta 
ing” tt 

the “disentanglement of ideol- or both 
on the one hand, and non-nationalistic of those numerous vicious circles operating free prove t 


4 uently in human affairs. In consequence of thi a 
factors in ideologies on the other hand, is of — q y q is | we hay 
mos impor ance ior a compre culturally conditioned as they are, influence the | The 
understanding of certain basic issues 0 our organization of our perceptions but in turn our {= (ai 


age. What relationship, for instance, obtains thus emotionally conditioned perceptions influ. 


7 ween nationalistic or even racial factors, ence certain of our "emotional reactions. 
on the ¢ one e hand, : and communist- -ideological _ Of particular importance in this context is the the res 
~ factors, on the other hand, in the present fact that the law of the emotional, and thus dying e 
revolutionary movements in Asia? indirectly cultural, conditioning of our percep- |  tributic 
a shall proceed now to discuss first what tions and conceptions applies, of course, also to iat 


might be called two basic “dynamic perceptions _and _ conceptions “about other 


- systems” w which are at the bottom of inter- 4 4 os h nce, to limit our 
a iscussion here to the collective level only, 

4 cultural and misunderstand- and ‘using an example, being a 
4 means, among other things, having certain 
the only ones W which pone misunderstand- definite, collectively distorted perceptions and 

ings , but I am | inclined to believe | that they conceptions about, let us say, Englishmen on 
“are two of the most important. And ‘second, _ the one hand, and Frenchmen themselves, on the 
I shall discuss two types of nationalism, the other, which distorted images, in turn, evoke 


Unconscious, dis- certain specific emotional reactions. 


in this 


tinction is in my opinion, also” of crucial | As a rule, we are completely unaware of the 


> 
importance for an “understanding ‘a the ‘silent organization of our perceptions (and problen 


whole “problem. conceptions) by our culturally conditioned emo- first, th 


tions, and of the far- reaching implications of 
e Ria this state of affairs. Instead, we believe that 
Which are misunderstandings in in- 


we simply see things “as really are. It 


definite between culture, ou ‘emotions ond ‘thus also of 
emotions, perceptions and ape ‘our perceptions among those mechanisms 
the 1e second “dynamic system” is related to which are the most hidden from our "explicit 

What Tc I called recently the limits of insight. e awareness. (Particularly nz naive in this respect are | 


h 
ns: th ness” 


Cultural back among the » major but are altogether blinded to the more deep- ‘facts h 


tors which influence how we feel about things, seated determined by 
i,e., about the various aspects: and contents of culture.) 
our immediate experience. If, therefore, members. of two: groups in- 
way we feel about things, i.e., our thes fluenced by two different cultures: ‘meet, both, 


anid dislikes, our — and our fears, and so on, by and | large, take granted that they 


 themse 
4 and ea 
— they fil 
. 
that it 
4 
thi 
distort 
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misinterpret as to their real meaning—for a. 


‘stance, misunderstanding of the meaning: of 


. see the themselves 


asize 
ences a 


are 
1S of 
tour | 


tant 
conceptions about himself as as and international 


understand i is a experience, 


ively | 
far 
ions, 
per- perception of reality by insisting and‘ | “‘prov- This | the case, is ‘inev itable that be 
cath 
1 ing” that something, intellectually or morally tween members of different cultural gr 
| 


\ or both, is wrong with the others. In order to have different symbols expressing ‘different 
fre hat we < ht and true and ta liar f ; of 1 der- 
an "prove that we are right and true and eve en sane, meanings, certain peculiar forms of non-under . 
this have to prove that _ others are wrong and standing and misunderstanding © “are likely to 
ions, false, if not outright insane. dev elop i in 1 addition to those which | are operating 
2 the a _ The intensity and amount of misunderstand- even “among the members of the same cultural 
roll ings (and irritations) which will actually develop (national) group. This state of affairs is ag- 
in this situation will depend, among other gravated by the fact that, in order to overcome 
things, on the degree of the incompatibility of perplexity, people v who are confronted by 
the respective cultural patterns; on the under- = disagreements arising from misunderstandings 
thus lying ecological configuration; and on the tend to. develop certain forms of pseudo-u under- 
Cp tribution of power among the the a which 1 are = standing in order to maintain the belief that it a, 
0 | “Irritating each ‘other is the others and not they themselves (or 
ther who are responsible for all those disagreements, 


@ 
our Let us now turn to the second irritations, and disappointments. __ 


- ferences in the systems of symbols lead to 
= -understanding and misunderstanding; non- 


rtain Limits 0 of Insight 


1 On = can, of course, communicate cone irritations; these, in turn, evoke defense- mech- x 
only with those whose symbols, i.€., anisms “which serve the purpose ¢ of maintaining 
“language” meaning of the belief that “we are right” and “they 
this term, we understand. = = = wron 
(and | problem in this context four types of symbols: In approaching the same problem of 
2m0- first, those sy mbols w which we are able to identify — understandings in international ‘relations — ee j 

$ of as symbols and whose meaning we understand from a somewhat different angle, I shall dis- = 


that _—for instance, a foreign language which cuss now two types of nationalism, namely, 


speak; second, those which we are able to the conscious and the unconscious, a distinc- . 


identify as symbols the meaning of which w we _ tion which, as s already mentioned, is of a 
do not understand, yet are fully aware of our 
_ importance for an ‘understanding of “certain 


lack of ‘understanding— —for instance, ‘a foreign d di 
language which we do not speak; third, those misunderstandings in international os, 2 
conscious type of © 


We are dealing with a 
. Which we | fail to identify as symbols, thus not e are dea ing with a 


fare 
ess” understanding that we do not understand—for nationalism if members of a national group 4 
not understanding that certain dis-— profess and emphasize in an open way cer- 
 triets have | a certain symbolical prestige for the tain particular national ideals, if they strive 
a members of another group; and fourth, those _ consciously and overtly towards certain par- 
our | which ble to identify bols but 

| which we are able to identify as symbols bu 4 ticular national goals, at the e same time re- 


_jecting in a more or less a aggressive way the 
values, ideals, symbols” and goals of of other 


4 al + 1As to other aspects of the “limits of insight,” 
See my Misunderstandings in ‘Human. Relations, 
‘University | of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. . 37-43, 
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on on the other hand, ‘members of a na- Scious level in th liguise meat st perplening 
tional group are so deeply involved in a set ‘confusing transformations and rational. “are the 


determined pony inter- izations. . So, for instance, “pacifism” may Now, 
‘all “ ul 


other te 


beliefs. and ideals, they see i in fact ethnic groups w which, satis. 


nd judge everything from their | own na- fied with the | status quo, wish to enjoy it it in differen 
“tional point of view, then we are dealing with Or again, may be First, t 


‘from hi 
pot awa 
which may hope, by tion to 


about 


‘fights i in ‘concrete terms and with sh full aware- a certain ethnic or similar ‘groups or s 
‘ness— for America, for France, or for 


hni quite 

cretely, 

“justice, ” or oni remains nationalism ‘is in the ‘tives, 
a pletely blinded to the fact that the way he _ personality structure than is class-conscious- i concept 
¥ defines these ideas and ideals is determined ness. _ The Frenchman, for instance, might | ~ the imp 
__ by his unconscious nationalistic frame of 4 some doubts as to whether he is .. - ship bet 
bourgeois or a proletarian; might have | ‘scious a 
put it another way, the ‘conscious his doubts as to whether he ought to be ‘The 
_ nationalist is a nationalist. and knows that he = democrat, a communist, or a fascist: | but he | ; present 


a nationalist. The unconscious nationalist cannot have any doubts as to whether he relation: 
is also a nationalist, but he either does not a» (or whether he “ought to be”) a French- _ Situatio 


_ know it, or ' denies i it, or even 1 professes to be man. ‘His nationality is so basically a part our age 
“against nationalism.’ He is, in a way, the’ his personality t that ‘it can never become 
“partner in crime” of the notorious “un- “problem” to him. He takes it for or granted, ticularly 

man” inv the domestic scene, A problem ond dilemma can be only some- our age 
is among | the most ‘yp Des of on our thing which be in doubt. _Orthodor several | 


te ndings n ‘relations jin the 
an ings i ‘these obvious facts. ti ist 


conceptions, and actions ‘on two levels. of reference and its hidden physical 
and similar groups which, on presuppositions and motivations } groups 
conscious level, believe themselves, | or even not und 


he is simply a a “human | that he 


ees t the facts ‘ : ‘as s they ‘really are,” and as 


Brom hey are seen by all other ‘ ‘reasonable peor 
far as their unconscious presuppositions and y y P 


motivations are concerned. This unconscious He feels irritated that there are “other 
nationalism may manifest itself on the con- ethnic groups: who do not have the 


more co! 
do 
pra 
possible 


4 appear, r, not to be nationalistic at all, ‘never- 
theless are often profoundly nationalistic as 


ae 


hot und 
Morris Ginsberg in his book he is happy t to he does not t realize looked), 


reason in Society, Harvard University Press, 8, that he, in turn, ‘irritates ‘those others who More co 


7 

* 
2 165, mentions that the famous German writer . are ia as he is himself that not he but ble.” In 
C6. E. Lessing, wrote in 1767 that the Germans ; 


seem ‘not to "have any national characteristics, they themselves have “objective” and “cor- ik con! 
an i 


Oddly enough, notes Ginsberg, David Hume, Less- rect” conceptions. Our unconscious nation. 

ing’s contemporary, made almost an identical alist then wonders how it happens that other “everybo 

about English, Which clearly ‘people fail” ‘to realize their “false” “ideas 


how blinded we to. our cultural ag 
characteristics. about things as they “really are.” Are these 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS IN, INTERN: ATIONAL RELA ATIONS 
“other people Or are ‘are they ‘and what This, it seems ms to me, 
they misguided? fundamental, if not 
some people might say that what I actually the most fundamental ems, 
call “unconscious nationalism” only an- our age. 


lider ‘term for ‘ethnocentrism.” However, Now, , what should we do about this situ- 


seems to me, that my concept emphasizes ation , especially | in terms of a sociology of tee 
different aspects of the respective attitudes. education? My first personal, 
First, the main point I I am stressing is not — answer is that I do not adhere toa — 
that the unconscious nationalist sees things pragmatic philosophy of life. This means 
from his own point of view but that he is that I would insist upon discussing this” 
aL aware of it. Second, I am calling atten- issue and upon maintaining, at least “ eso- 
tion to the fact that it is one thing to know -terically,” our ir intellectual integrity in 
| about ethnocentrism “in principle, and it Fis « confused world even if I knew we oF 
| quite another story to know of what, con- do little about this matter in terms of effec- 7 
s | cretely, our own ethnocentric attitudes, mo- - tive action. In contradiction to many le 
tives , assumptions, "interpretations, leagues, I am both for research and reflec- 
conceptions consist. And third, I insist upon tion without action and for action without 
| the importance of an analysis of the relation-_ "research. However , 1 submit the fllowing 
"ie ship between the conscious and the uncon - five practical su ggestions: 4 
scious aspects of nationalism ‘It is a basic fact and fate of mankind 
a _ The question arises as to whether this that it is subdivided into ethnic and simi- 
present diagnosis ‘refers to all inter- ethnic dar groups. This fact fate “must be 
: relations or merely and specifically to the recognized and acknowledged. Men are are not 
“situation with: which we are confronted in simply “human _beings”—they are -Ameri- 
our age. answer is that the described cans, Frenchmen, Germans, Chinese, Japa- 
| features of inter- ethnic relations, and par- nese, Gentiles, Jews, Protestants, Catholics, — 
ticularly of international relations, appear in and so on. variety” of cultural back- 
our age in an aggravated form. There are grounds is an essential and integral part ay 
| several causes which are responsible for this of human personality. Hence, if we con- — .% 
| aggravation. I I wish, however, to ‘mention — sider ourselves and each” other simply as 
Is | briefly only two of them. “human beings,” then we either deceive or 
First (and this has been often said) the misunderstand ourselves and each other. 


7% 


of the technology of communica- Since people are in fact t nationalists, 
tion and transportation brought in its wake i.e. , since their perception of social ‘reality. a 
physical contacts among ethnic and similar is profoundly influenced by their cultural- 
| groups which, psychologically, not only do national background, it would be much 
hot understand each other but, what is still better if they would be at least aware of 
More: confusing, do | not even understand that this state of affairs. What I actually ‘suggest 
at they. do not ‘understand each other. I ‘hope is that the best thing to do is to transform — 
"| and pray that we all shall begin as soon as__ unconscious nationalists into conscious na- 
possible to understand at least that we tionalists who are aware that they actually 
not understand each other. see things in the particular perspective of 
Second (and this point is ‘often: over- their national group. I repeat, not the 
looked), social reality ha has become more and scious but the unconscious nationalist 
More complex, ambiguous, , elusive, ‘ 3 ‘invisi- strives for a “one world” defined in terms 
ble.” In consequence, the social world of his own nationalistic frame of ieence 
| are confronted with | looks more and ‘more | to which h he himself is. blinded, i is the he most — 
an ink- -blot, like a Rorschach ‘test which dangerous fellow of o our age. 
"everybody a can shape according to his ‘own 3. We should discard our naively 
hopes, fears, hatreds, suspicions, and the mistic presupposition that there 
iy like, And nobody knows in ata who i is sass kind of a “pre- -established harmony” among : 
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cultural patterns and among psychologists, of f course) of different cul | pers 
ethnic "groups. This” presupposition—upon tural background would reach solemn 
which , incidentally, the current trends in “gentleman’s agreement” that, in a “per- 
intercultural education are largely based— a3 missive atmosphere,’ they v will tell each 
obviously a counterpart | of “the presup- other frankly what “they consider in each 
_ position of the classical (liberal) economists other to be a bias, false silent assumption, — 
assumed that there is a kind of a pre- blind spot, culturally distorted interpreta- 
harmony among various classes tion, prejudice, and the like. For, 
and between self-interests of the individuals not ‘only’ the common man but also the social — a 
_and the interests of the society as a a whole. bs scientist is profoundly affected by his cul. | 
Both presuppositions are entirely unrealistic. tural background and his conditioned | emo- 
We should rather recognize the fact that — tions in his perceptions and conceptions, ne 
tensions, antagonisms, conflicts, | misunder- his research and theory. _The illusion of a 
"standings among various cultural groups are culturally independent objectivity is prob- 
a normal state “of affairs. This fact should ably the most serious occupational disease 
not be camouflaged but should be taken of social scientists. I have not the slightest 
framing our “ideas ; and doubt that, this Suggestion would 
ons. = Or accepted and translated into practice, what 
I that we e cease lamenting would come out of such an | experiment 
and denouncing the “irrational factors” in oa be of such a nature that, as compared — 
personality and society. These so-called “ir- with it, the Kinsey Report w would pale into — 
rational factors” are in the very core of insignificance. 
personality and many sacred meanings Should I shave ‘the of 
‘mf pow are rooted cuss 


‘Finally—and ‘this is the most tious nature, I would still for the special | 
suggestion—I urgently _ Suggest we permission of being allowed to reveal only 


, in which social scientists 


Conen* 

of Michigan 


ES ROOMING-HOUSE KALEIDOSCOPE — 


nomena of modern America. . They are also nor are they confined by the group solidarity 
phenomena. In rooming- 
These human highlight the 

'*The author is most grateful for the extensive special characteristics of modern society: | 


interviewing assistance of Mr. Mickey Heilig and» ; 
the aid in tabulation Shelley two the anonymity and impersonality of urban | 


| 
fi 
q 
| 
__known entity and in practical terms a com-__ man’s agreement has been reached for being _ 
| 
_ 
Mexica 
Nuasirants self-consciously individu: ected individuals who ar, | 
on te one hand, herd-like rt, outside the pale of regu. | —— 
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" pemonal disorganization; the efficiency of has a a weekly wage, i ‘if ‘employed, of $50, > ‘3 
our competitive economic system and the and middle-class success aspirations. 


7 = of its human by-products. ‘typical Downtowner has to -echool 


study i in the spring of 1949. Three economi- sents a mid- -point in education » but since 
a and socially homogeneous Tooming- his values and goals | are closer to those of “3 
house areas of | the were _sected: only ‘the dichotomous 
‘Downtowner 


the economic. The Tepre- 


Downtown 


house: fringe, and Downtown, the 

ower.’ This division is strived at by such 


_ pleted high school. Downtown, only 18 per | cent 


_ finished high school and 43 per cent completed | less a : 
house resident has completed 


a residents attended college, 72 per cent com- 
‘TABLE 1, THE SAMPLE DistRiBuTION AREA, Ace, AND 
(Universe Proportions for These Census ‘Tracts Are Not Available) 
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a on a census ‘onnt map of Los An- ‘to one hour and a 
s, and sample census tracts were se- covered that “dena 
ie from each of the three areas , Holly- unless subjected to more intensive inter- 4 
- wood, Figueroa, and Downtown, according _ viewing training than the study could afford, 
the number of -rooming-houses in the were not very successful. Most of six. 
, the e average rent, “and the racial hundred successful interviews w ‘were con 


al, 


Each rooming- ng-house in the census Each person interviewed was as told 
selected v was s visited, and each. ‘resident pres- the study was” ‘anonymous and 
ent was asked to answer a questionnaire. that the general purpose of the survey was | 

Some -Tooming- -house proprietors refused ad- l to. find out what kind of people live in hotels 
mittance to the interviewers, and Tooming-houses, how they spend ‘their 
rooming- -house residents were not at home time, whether they are happy or unhappy, 
or refused to be interviewed. The resident- and what they want ‘out of life. | The re- 
refusals represented about 25 | per cent of Sponses most difficult to get were on the 
the total approached, seemed evenly dis- questions, \ which were the most personal. 

tributed between young and old, male and _ (The largest non- response on any sex ques- 
_ female. The response was best in the poorest — tion” was 19 per cent in Hollywood, 10 per 
economic area (the Downtown area, cent Downtown. ) The sex questions were 
here it was better for Negroes than for inserted in the middle of the questionnaire, 
Whites), and poorest in the Hollywood area. and easily discovered by those inter-— 
The primary re reasons for non- response were: _ viewees who wanted to scan ‘the question. 
(1) interference with present just naire to “see what it was all about” before 
going out,” “going to sleep;” (2) infringe- _ the interview began, but were usually asked 
ment of rights or _privacy—“it’ s nobody’ s at the end, after sufficient rapport had been — 
_ business;” (3) inability to speak English. built up. If a person still refused to answer — 
OA subsample of houses" was visited two and the sex ex questions, the rest of the — 
three times. in order to interview first- time was not then lost. 


he seventy- -question questionnaire was “had no institutional backing. A study con- 
originally given to’ each respondent to fill ducted under the auspices of a Ph.D. from 
but difficulties arose through omissions the: University | of Chicago: was not as 

or misunderstood d questions, and after the pressive t to the Los Angeles -rooming- house 


absentees. The study suffered from the fact that it 


read to” the respondents. Some of the ques- entrenched local institution would h have 


ent. For exam aple, | the sex berg were of some of the highly personal questions. wr 
usually introduced to women over forty in Th here were several cross- checks among 


4 
a more circuitous fashion than to the rest of the questions to. get at internal consistency: 


If the interviewer did not discover such in- 


bachelor hotel, public club or private club, contain- the interview was discarded. Except 
ing six or more guest rooms, and which is occupied, question on voting in the 1948 presidential 


a or is intended or designed for occupation by six 
or ‘more State “Housing Act of 


it not possible to check the 
” reliability of answers ‘through ‘comparison 


Zz g guests are not considered part of the rooming- 


tions were adjusted to the type of respond- been. This was especially important in view 


diver 


house population. 


rent and racial distribution sta- group thirty 
boarding house. hes 


residents" of a rooming- 


relati 


first few interviews all questionnaires were population as the sponsorship of some well- | 4 
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_ HYPOTHESES a professional rating» on ‘their present 
re: if on their past job if 


‘The basic } bypotheses of the stu 


capper” (Hallywood) rooming- 


tive industry, reveals the great disparity be- , most 

_ tween aspiration and achievement typical of an to their aspirations, come destitution or mora a 
individualistic, competitive society. There are, delinquency. The Hollywood young resolve 
the one hand, the strongly personalized suc- disparity between the ideal and the 
ideals introjected ‘group members; actual by painting roseate self- -portrait 
there are on the other hand, the personal and of the future. By the ‘Hollywood old, the — 
institutional blocks to accomplishment. No sin- discrepancy is resolved either through the 
method seems available for resolving this self- delusion that aspirations being 


in ‘the of a highly competi- 


4% 


div pee achieved or by the for some antidote 
The young (under, Hollywood un- 
Imost solel economic. Preoccupation with the <x 
were _almos y male rooming-house resident, tem- 


economic leaves little time for measurement of 


self-achievement and its attendant social- “Psy- porarily employed as a waiter, bartender, 
chological difficulties. clerk while he attends school 


Los Angeles rooming- g-house “univ erse, ‘diligently for professional work, can still 
whether ‘ upper” or “lower,” i is a univ erse of attribute th the disparity between high aspira- 

anonymous transi ents, ‘not rooted for long” to tion and achievement to ‘his youth. 
any object, either "job, family, | home, church, His values and aspirations are be 


—— queathed | by his middle- class heritage—his 
a No attempt is made to establish a causal father was a _ professional | man, semi- -skilled 
relationship between rooming-house living ow orker or small proprietor in a northern city.” 
and social, economic, or psy psychological char- ~ He is is not a frequent ¢ church- goer, and rarely 
acteristics of the inhabitants. Presumably a attends club meetings. But he retains the 
self-selection of residents is involved in the middle-class values and aspirations despite 
seeking of living quarters: first, in a room- the paucity of present institutional ties. He 
-house area, and second, in a specific is studying for radio broadcasting ¢ while q 
THE HOLLYWooD ROOMING-HOU “common labor category.” 
‘Hollywood ra rooming- -house aspirations There is the aspiring female Berkeley 
values are » usually the institutional ones. Its ee a secretary and free-lance radio ae 


doing “restaurant work he says, ‘because 


> he has no intention of being stuck down in 


_ tesidents consider themselves to be actors writer who complains of her meddling room 
mothers, though their surroundings, actions, — te Hollywood rooming- -house residents come pre 
and achievement may belie their words. dominantly from the North, Downtown residents — 


Occup the South. Seventeen per cent of Hollywood 
pationally, they aspire we professional | | group were born in the East North Central states, 


eturn | 4 
tical, 

r the | i - Status. One-fourth of the employed men in 14 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 13 — 
ntial | 3 the Hollywood | rooming- house area are a cent in the West North Central, and 12 per cent 
; the ‘ _— domestic service jobs—waiters, chefs, bar- ine the Pacific. In contrast, 40 per cent of 


tenders—another fourth are clerical, and Central st residents were born in the West South 


Yn Central states, 10 per cent in the Pacific states, 
‘ai a | 43 third fourth are in professional positions.’ and 9 per cent in the East South Central states. 7 
on a Although only one- -fourth men have About one out of ‘every four Hollyw ood room- 
ning- 4 ages oe ploportions _ing- -house residents comes from a city of 500 000 
es 


ee ‘The base. for all percentages or proportions is 
total resp to the 


fon a un under 2 500 in — 


—— 
3 
7 
ers, tz 
ter- _ 
ord, The Los Angeles rooming-house universe 1s professionals. “he domestic service and 
SIX- a bifocal universe with regard to the levels of clerical jobs are regarded as temporary sops sis on 
Sone aspiration and of its members. 
that 
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‘mous questionnaire survey the truth is con- 
cealed. There is the young girl from Oslo identity was in 


=, 
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a fashionable women’s s hotel. “y woman’s s husband—she, the husband- dancer, 


being alone,” she maintains, “and and a dog in one e dishevelled -room.® She 


it ’s almost impossible | in a place like this. ~ calls a, ‘after a slight hesitation, her own | 
and proceeds to “discuss with 


since my future depends on the manuscripts = equanimity the works of Comte, :. ae 
I can now produce, it ‘makes me unhappy. — 
I don’t want to get married until I can of 


prove myself a success or failure.” 
The Hollywood young live | by their goals dancer” enters in the midst of the a intel 
+ and values, | and there is no necessity at and tells her she needn’t answer if she j pre- 


present of balancing against accom- fers not to, whereupon he disappears with 
plishment. Conflicts do not arise out the canine roommate. 
diversity of aim or out of the contrast The recognition of the disparity 
tween the ideal and the actual, but from desire and attainment may result either in 


the” imponderable- environmental obstacles despair or in some sort of self- regeneration, 


in reaching the ideal. Seli- -despair is evident in the actions of the 
Hollywood old are doting, self-sacrificing widowed mother of 


rl 
inner torment of. the enormous discrepancy a prodigal son who, ‘thwarted in her efforts 


between aim and realization. They react by to achieve her Oedipean aspirations, | sinks — 

self-delusion on the one hand, self- the lost-sheep category. She has given | 
recognition and consequent despair or an an up cher home to come to California and be 
— spiritual regeneration on the of assistance to her male heir, but the in- 


degradation that comes to the cast- offs in bound by institutional living. She is Prot- 


eyes, the inhabitant is the fifty-nine- many home town ties and writes and re- 
calves seves 
_-year- -old “maintenance man” in this obso- 


star who once earned $850 a week, her venomous rantings against he her daughter- 
at the age of two, came to. in- -law. Does she think communism should 
sal be outlawed in this country? “One should 


; say Russians. I think all the ‘Russians should 


a well- eat actor, _ who, he ‘says matter- be outlawed. My daughter-i in-law is Russian, 
of-factly, “is the heaviest ‘drinker I’ ve 4 and if they’re all like that, God help | us!” 
known. What would they do if something — Her worries? “Where am I going to live; I 
happened to him. _ That’s why they watch have a daughter-in- -law, you know. And the 
- like a hawk. ” Tf he were to begin | all grandest son in the world.” Her goals? “ Tk: 
- again, he would want to become an a lost : sheep, lost in a fog. 
can’t take an actor away from  Self- -regeneration is exemplified by the 


his business.” little old” widowed man of Revolutionary 
 Self-delusion is wot only a pr prerogative ve of stock, , schooled in ‘Berlin and Florence, who 


a - delusion, however, ‘may be : a recognition of hotel, his “flea- -trap” he calls it, and whose | 
conflict with | institutional alues—in the life revolves around his ‘membership in Al- 
example below, the value placed on on coholics Anonymous. Its meetings he attends 


moral woman—so that even on an anony- three » four, and a 


who i living i in a other residents of the same hotel, 


ence. 


The barn-like atmosphere of a third-rate proximity than a 1 lonely hotel. She is 
Hollywood hotel gives visual proof of novitiate in _Tooming-house life and is still a 


_ viciously competitive Hollywood. In his own estant and attends church frequently, bas a 


i 
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ceives several personal letters a week. She q 
hotel- -rooming-house but the mov ie is fairly w well- educated, and is 
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Be resident, the Downtowner has a | 


most important. in 
house residents, the e desire for new housin is 
‘the “lower” ‘(ee g 


g- 
incomes are low, whole subordinated to other aspirations— 


| and sleep in a single r room, man and regard it it their major goal. 

a woman cohabit and races commingle. There Ve in one r room. 

is no Hollywoodian inner torment because of had d feel a 

between achievement and aim. Over town Louisianan Negro in her forties, who 
80 per cent of the Downtown ‘employed lives with her husband and ten-ye -year- 

males are now working as chefs, waiters, adopted daughter in one room. 

bartenders or -semiskilled or “unskilled la- “Got to have an apartment before my 

s. Downtown men - say they would like | baby comes,’ ’ candidly remarks the unmar- 


be either professionals (30 per “4 her has” 
sratives (28 per cent fts 26 attended a Texas college and is now living be 


per cent).’ 7 But the desire to attain pro- 
fessional or other "higher- -than- “present status Downtown f females are not so candid about 


sex. One unattached Negro: female claims 


usually 1 more fanciful day- -dream_ 
>. a conscious striving. The Downtowners that she has no sex relations, but is not per- 
turbed when, some minutes later, a 


exhaust their energies struggling for exist-— 
| ence. They have little left to struggle for k dt hi t in the cl et, 
I - status. Inner torment is a luxury which only — ey and hangs his coat in the close 2 
‘those e above the level of economic subsistence. filled with male attire.) 
al? “A place to sleep tonight,” says 


afford. Aims, if any, are economic 
hobo, _ who sits with his “pals 


a job, a larger’ pene, an extra room, a 


to ) sleep, a house.® And after economic | the sparsely furnished r room. Already packed, 


goals come those of sex. they are leaving momentarily to ride the 


prime goal for of the tails for a an undetermined destination. The 


Downtown 1 ‘rooming-house- residents is job most articulate of the three is an ‘unemployed 
and money. While these are also the main lumberman in his forties, divorced three 


- goals for the typical Hollywood rooming- years, with tv two children. He i is a high- —/ 
graduate, his mother “has | been post- 


- ferent conception of his goal. The D Downtown mistress of the small Iowan town from which 


‘truck-loader would be “happy to to receive. he he pridefully admits. He has 
training for some semiskilled industrial oc- sex life, frequents the bar-rooms several 


cupation, the Hollywood bus- s-boy aspires to 


preoccupation with pei ension: legislation 
» an eminent actor or laywright. P P a 
yw takes the time of the sixty-seven-year-old 


Better housing is an ‘important aspiration 
ie the residents of the overcrowded Down- crippled e ex-salesman, divorced fifteen years. 


| town te tenements. ‘Eighteen per cent His life revolves around the Citizen’s Com- — a al 
mittee for Old Age Pensions. His | answers 


it as their 1 major goal, 19 per cent as second are laconic at first, but relaxation mn sets in . 


3 
he realizes that ‘the interviewer 


_ Eighty-six per cent of the empl d N 
ghty-six per cent o the oye egro 
women are domestic servants, and 40 per cent of hot represent the government, national 


all Negro women, employed and unemployed, state, bis local. What time is free from pea- 
would like to begin again as nurses. » matters, eating, and sleeping, he devotes - 


average weekly wage of the | to sex, has” white, Mexican, “and Negro 


er rooming-house resident is $50; Down women two or ‘three times a month. Pes i 
town it is $40. From this weekly wage, Hollywood 


residents pay $10 for rent, Downtown residents I’m a professional gambler,” a Negro 

pay $8.00. The women in both areas pay higher in his thirties brasenly remarks and scru- -_ 
rents than do the men. The median weekly rent 
for Hollywood males is $8.60; for Hollywood 


$11. 20. ‘For ‘Downtown , the dence of ‘righteous indignation. "Money, 


"cards, and craps are his interest, and i 
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bank roll.” ” He “has been in Los Angeles In one ‘rooming-house on a Saturday after- 


a American and then a a Japanese school. “I’ m 


“that order. “Marriage comes only af after the ness of economic struggle or or desultory living. 


— “on and off” since the war, the “off’s” pre- noon an irate husband chops open the door 
sumably spent ir in jail. his room with a hatchet, an unmarried 
buy a house son and herself "pregnant woman tells a tale of woe, and 


is the aspiration the pretty: thirty- -year- ‘big-time collects his henchmen 
spent: ‘much of her childhood in Japan. with the individualism, the 


just months before being to- become of Ge room. 


ine “one” room,” she said mournfully. She never remember having heard of the term | 

_ is now a seamstre' ess ina factory, earns communism ; “it brings no associations, 
neither of country nor concept. 

 “Doesn’t “mean anything to me; “they” 

‘solace one 3 ain't ‘supposed to be any g good, are they 

other. Both leave the | _rooming-house e the queries a Mexican male, under twenty, who 
time moming return the same had gone to school as far as. the eighth 


+ 


time at night, she from work i from an grade. ( Communism means common | sense t (ee 


er thirties, who has 


not going with men because I don’t want 


to teach ‘him about those things,” she says. “Maybe it means» Catholicism,” sayS 


there are the goal-less individuals. twenty-four-year- -old unemployed Mexican 


_A middle- separated from his construction worker, who has also gone to | 
wife and two children for over five years, school less than eight years, 


4 

¥ 
. 


commun 
common people is called communist,” re 


unemployed, sick, without any formal edu- &No, “I don’t know what communism is; 


cation, “dejected, hopeless, ‘Mopes ai around. it seems that every one who is for ‘the 
The _ Japanese male over sixty, born in 

separated from his wife over ten marks an _unemployed Negro of thirty, 
‘she having gone back ¢ to Japan. separated his wife and four children 

oks up up 

care, tu I don’t kill myself. white “communism” in Japanese- dic- 
over sixty, a former painter, separated from tionary. “Oh, Bolshevism. No. a oe 
wife for over ten years, regarded as his has to be a democracy.’ | 
the getting of an old- ~age pension and While there 2 may be no of | 
‘communism with any particular country, the 

The sixty-seven-year-old former pantry connotation of an horrendous force is some- 


man in a. Figueroa rooming-house, who has times conjured up. “Communists. believe in 


religion, never had a wife, has 1 no worries 
bow: no ) goals. ' I’m living on borrowed time, 


9 Sixty-e eight per cent. of the Downtown female, 
_ and I don’t care how much longer it lasts.” 36 per cent of the Downtown males have no 


Also. Figueroa” -seventy- -three-year-old opinion as to whether or not communism should 
‘University of Nebraska alumnus | with ~ a be outlawed in the United States. Only about 18 


thirty- year career behind him. A per cent of ood residents express no 
opinion, approximately 75 per cent, both in. 

“my government ‘check doesn’ t get here Hollywood and Downtown, believe that 


si A “yes” or “no” answer on the outlawry of 
and do nothing. communism does imply any knowl- 


Constant crises. recur to relieve the drab- 


_ attended Tess “than eight years school. 4 2 


be 
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or “seven in one room, Among the six- hundred rooming- house 
residents interviewed, “only “i ‘expressed. 
wenties, high- school graduate, married, ‘strong Marxist leanings. AD fifty-) year-old 
one child. “Communism means some- in the Figueroa 
one is is dictating something, ” says a 
didn’t go as far as the eighth is now world. Not a practi 
separated from his wife and three’ children. _losophy. He is not happy about our economic 
“Communism means trying to | get the best and political | system—amillions of “people 
of each other, something t to do with different _ unemployed, billions of dollars: spent for 
countries,” remarks an ‘Indian | of armaments. He no since 


twenty-five, a living with nine would not be 


relationship not between tense, annoyed, ond at the sex 


‘countries but between ‘Negro and White. questions in the questionnaire. 
they q “Tf you’re white, I’m colored, and I think Several other rooming-house _-Tesidents 
better than you, that’s” communism,’ though not so vociferous about their in- 

who says a Negro man in his forties who handles clinations, show partiality, toward c commu- 
a8 lumber in a lumber yard. Married, with nism. A Figueroan male in his late twenties, 7 
four she the eighth now “attending college, comments: s: “Tt 
crimination was “in Murmansk with 
Navy in 1942. 2. They don’t have any ¢ dis- must be be good" And a Figueroan ‘female in 
7 crimination there. I don’t think they should _ her sixties, born in Moscow, admits to hav- a 4 
discriminate against you because your color ing been a ‘Communist, is non- committal 
is black says the ‘thirty- year~ -old 1 Georgian, on her present \ views. “Things are too topsy- 
divorced five years, a Negro who is almost turvy now to say. 


anti-Negro. He was a barber in the Service Here in the Downtown seen -house 
F and got so used to cutting white people’s area, people with little education, frequently 
hair, he doesn’t care to work § in a “colored” unemployed, eke out a drab existence. They mi 
“The y women here the house may there is a better life” and while | they 


be my color, but they’ re not type, ” he neither the persistence nor the 


declares, “ness to get it themselves, they will m 
} along with the highest bidder. Here lie vast 


the outlawry of communism show greater famili- prey for the public opinion mobilizer and — 
J 
ew typical “yes” responses in Hollywoo sat Je ime 


fought for four years to preserve democracy po 
RACTE: 
and the American way and I’m sure communism 


is fatal to the freedom we enjoy each day.” Psychological and social differences be- 
a “I do not believe that communism in the ideal ty 
tween | Hollywood and I Downtown rooming-— 


‘ 


sense of the term is possible anywhere.” 
a ‘The stronger it gets, the harder it~ will be if house residents do not obscure similarities. 


R: they did want to outlaw it.” 


Several “no” replies: 

“Outlawry leads to more outlawry.” 

; a long as our constitution says ‘that this land 
enjoys freedom of speech, there should oe 
_ curtailing of any beliefs regardless of how wrong 
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Vhether Hollywood or Downtown, there is young unmarried sixty per cent 
aura of impermanence about rooming- Hollywood and 45 cent Downtown do 
house living, few “roots in the soil.” T his _ not have a woman friend they call “steady.” — 
impermanence is reflected in the Of those who do have such a friend, the 
church, , or voluntary has usually been ‘maintained for 
group ties, in the transiency of a residence, . less than a year. Among the over- forty un-— 

a friend, a ‘next: door neighbor, a job. Ae married 1 men, three out of four in Hollywood, 

a Only | one out of five ‘of the sample of six out of seven Downtown n do not have a 
rooming-house residents in Hollywood is” Steady friend. About Si cent of the 
married, about « one out of three in Down- unmarried women under forty, both Down- 
town Los Angeles, with married couples and town in Hollywood, have “steady” 
several children Downtown sometimes mf friends, about one-half the time these 


cupying a a single eating- sleeping- living room friendships have existed less than one ‘year. 
(It is not known what proportion of th 


Downtown rooming-house residents have 3 consut 
marriages is common law.) One- -fourth of fewer associations through personal Corre- the 


Downtown 1 residents" are separated or spondence do “Hollywood residents, have 


Nine per cent Downtown , 23 per cent in 
in area are e widowed. And slightly Hollywood write over twelve personal letters 


over half of Hollywood sesidents are single a And 28 per cent Downtown, 11 — 
about 30 per cent Downtown. per cent in Hollywood write ‘no personal 14 
¥ Rooming- -house residents are not. ot frequent all. "Twenty-three per cent in 
church-goers. Only 35 per cent of the Holly- Hollywood, (10 per ‘cent Downtown receive 
wood _Tooming-house- inhabitants attended over twelve personal letters a month. Con- 
' church services more than ten times during _ versely, only 8 per per cent in Hollywood, 24 
year ending in the spring of 1949, cent Downtown receive 1 personal 
-per_cent of the rooming- -house inhabitants letters. 
Downtown Los Angeles. The larger Nor does a job offer permanence. Among 
 tendance Downtown is attributable to the the males under forty, the unemployment — 
ie _church- -going activity of the Negro, 58 per rate in Hollywood is thirty-three per cent. 
cent of whom more than ten times Downtown it is 42 per cent (and approxi- 
_ during the one-year period. Church “absence mately the same for White , Negro, Latin — 

among rooming- residents contrasts American, and Oriental). These high room- 
7 with their regular attendance as children— —_ ing-house rates can be compared with a 10. - 
(77 per cent of Hollywood and 92 per c oe cent rate in Los Angeles county | in |. ing-ho 
of Downtown rooming- -house residents April 1949. 
tended church at least once a week during: High rates of unemployment are appar- 

rooming- residents seldom at- currence. During the two years ending in 

tend meetings. Three- fourths of rooming the spring of 1949, 34 per cent of the Holly- 


residents in Hollywood and 90° per cent men under forty were unemployed 


i congga attended no club meetings ¢ dur- more than five months, as were 57 per = i 


ing the 1949 spring month were the Downtown men under forty, | 


Long-te term, steady ‘friendships ar we as offering only temporary shelter. Sixty- 
in the re rooming- Among the per cent of the Hollywood rooming: 
house residents and per c cent of those | 


- Downtown lived in two or more places: dur- especial 


Down 


estant. Another 25 per cent in Hollywood, some- 
_ what less Downtown are Catholic, and 10 per cent 1 Source: California tities ih ‘Employ-— tics are 
in Hollywood, slightly less Downtown say they ment. The rate represents the number of 


have no religion. as a pes cent of the labor force. 


Downtown rooming-house residents are Prot- ing the twelve months preceding the attracte 
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city, and, as expected, the young are more ‘Downtown Orientals have sexual inter 
transient than the old3® once or twice a month. Once a week 
Both Hollywood and Downtown the average for Downtown n whites and 
house residents have few debts, few ‘Latin Americans, and twice a week or 
Two-thirds in Hollywood, three-f urths is is the “frequency | for 69 pi per -cent of the 


ve a | Downtown n say they owe nothing to leiaihe, ‘ Downtown Negroes. The partner is is usually -_ 

friends, banks or other institutions. Eleven either a “steady” friend or a casual ac- 


own- 4 per cent in Hollywood, 7 per cent Downtown quaintance. If the -rooming- house male is” 
ady” | $300 or more. Rooming- -house residents Oriental or Latin "American, he 


these are for the 2 most part neither home > “nor often frequents a house of prostitution. A 
year, | car owners, two customarily heavy items of smaller ~percentage (forty-five per cent 


have | consumer indebtedness. Thirty- four ‘per cent Downtown) of ‘the men over” 
orre- the Hollywood rooming-house residents forty” years engage in sexual relations. 


ents. have an automobile, only 10 Among the unmarried Hollywood females 
it in Downton, under ‘forty, about 35 per cent 

= 
‘tters By _ In Hollywood 50 per cent of the respond- have had sexual intercourse during their “un- 


ents, Downtown 71 per cent, have no Sav-— married” period. Seventy-two per c “cent ‘of the 
ings. Savings between $300 and $2500 are Downtown unmarried ‘women under forty 


possessed by 20 per cent in Hollywood, make this admission. ‘The higher proportion 
per cent Downtown n. And 10 cent in Downtown be | due either to greater 
- Hollywood, 5s per cent Downtown say | their participation in sexual relations | or to freer 
rs savings amount to more than $2500. The admission of participation. Both in 1 Holly- 
question on "amount of savings elicited a _ wood and Downtown the sex partner is 
non- response ratio. in n Hollywood, ‘with usualy ¢ considered to be a “steady” friend. 
18 per cent in this area, only 3 per cent Of those unmarried women under forty | living 
L Downtown, refusing to state t the amount of Downtown who engage in sexual relations, 
their savings. (The largest non- “response on the frequency of such relations for 40 ‘per 
sex. question was 19 per cent in is once or twice a month or less; for 32 

wood, 10 per cent Downtown.) __ Boyd cent, it is two or more times a a week. Ine 
j Hollywood, the modal frequency is once a 

ing- -house | residents. There appear to be few -Rooming-house residents generally show 
4 sexual ‘restraints on unmarried Tittle curiosity about the state of the world. 
rooming- house population. The proportion WwW hile 70 ) per cent of the Downtown room- 
unmarried -rooming-house 1 men under -house residents and 72 per cent in Holly-— 
. a forty 3 years of age having ‘sexual intercourse wood say they read a newspaper at least 
is 96 per cent ‘Downtown, 87 per cent in once a day, their knowledge of and partici-. 
Hollywood. 14 Among” ‘the unmarried male pation in political events is meager. During 


- Other features of similarity are evidenced 
between Hollywood and Downtown room- 


who comprise a about two-thirds o of the i 
Many Hollyw ood | rooming-house residents are group in Hollywood, one-half Downtown. 
_ tecent in-migrants. Forty-two per cent in Holly- 15 There is no check on the reliability of the ea 


ixty- | wood have lived in Los Angeles less than one year. answers to the sex questions (other than through - 
ning- | five per cent of the Downtown residents internal consistency). ‘It was the feeling of 

those sampled have lived in Los Angeles from two to interviewers that the men tended to exaggerate, * 


the women to minimize, their sexual prowess. __ 
16 The proportion of readers is higher for males 
| than for females. Seventy-six per cent of the Holly- 
The “unmarried” category for which statis- wood males and 65 per cent of the females admit _ 
tics are given includes those whose marital status to reading the newspaper at least once a day. The — 
is single, separated, divorced, or widowed. Similar ‘Downtown proportions are 73 cent for 


2 data ilabl fc the | le” rou com, 65 per cent for females. 


ten years. Many of these Downtown residents, 
¢ especially the Negroes, are ——— migrants, 
attracted by war industries. 
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Th This kaleidoscopic survey of the tens 
itary occupation n of Indonesia made competitive and individualistic rooming. 
oe headlines, 91 per cent Downtown an and 69 house residents of Hollywood | on the one. 
per cent in ‘Hollywood did not know what hand, the economically and culturally im- 
country Holland had occupied. And poverished Downtown inhabitants on the 
per cent I Downtown, 20 per cent i in Holly-— other, ‘seems to reveal with at times almost 
wood, knew that Vishinsky was the then microscopic intensity some 1e of the predomi- | _ 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. Many nant features of modern urban society— 
“regarded the asking of of the question a an in- » 4 its rootlessness a and ruthlessness, its eco- 
of communist t sympathy | on the “nomic ‘poverty amid plenty, ‘and the imbal- 
the einterviewer. ance between the aspiration and achievement 


Forty per cent Downtown, 38 per cent in of its inhabitants. Its focus is one- ~sided: 
Hollywood had d in the 1 1 the rooming-house seems to point up 
the conflict situations—whether “they” be 
election. oy voted | socio- economic or social- -psychological—of a 
for Truman—82 per “cent Downtown, 69 per 
“cent in Hollywood. The Wallace ‘rooming- at socte 


house vote was 6 per cent Downtown, 3 sale the Truman vote in this sample to be about 5 

per cent too high, the Wallace vote to about 

cent = aia 4 per cent too low. s This discrepancy may be 

~ either to the bias of the sample or to the 

ou A comparison of the ‘Downtown sample tes bandwagon answers on voting in the sample ques- 

figures with the actual vote in the area (occupied tionnaire, ‘given about five ™ after 


volve 


G. BEIGEL 


Long Island University i 

“\HE rise of the « divorce rate, viewed Contrary to : to such verdicts, the the hypothesis 3 
asa a threat to the marital institution, is here advanced ee ae aa 


led sociologists and (1) love” its derivative, ro- 
servic 


love,3 but are ‘expressions of a socio- »-psycho- forma 
surrounding ‘this. hw logical process that aims at the reconcilia- 5 


the eagerness to ‘provide an antidote tion of basic human needs wi with 


sometimes engendered premature con- social: conditions; 


clusions. In particular has it become fashion- in this function romantic love has 


able to point: to “romantic love” not only” ‘not harmed the relationship 
villain in the | picture. De Rougemont,! for the sexes but has enhanced the status of 
‘instance, calls romance “a fever” and women and softened the impact the 
passing fancy” that “the principal rea- ‘marital union of factors that endanger the 
son. . for the growing _number of di- ideological basis of this and related insti- 


_ vorces.” A similar point of view is presented _ tutions without providing substitute values. 


in several media intended for education in Three phases of formalized love 5 

family and marital relations.” cernible in Western culture. The first 


compasses the origin of courtly love in the 


Are 
1D. de Rou emont “The Crisis of the Modern 
g al at 
7 Couple,” in R. N. Anshen, Family, Function, and welt century, the se second its reviv 


2H. Bowman, “This Charming Couple,” 16mm. W. Burgess H. Locke, The 4 
motion picture, ‘York: McGraw-Hill, York: ‘American Book 1950. 
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cA the om a century, riage the result that | ‘human needs 
the third its present state significance were left unsatisfied. 
The first phase is called courtly, love, mantic love e—consequently was not a whim- 
Pamoor de lonh (distant love), or ne, sical play. In spite of the surface -appear- 
and many literary documents, poems, and of its aesthetic formulation, it sprang 
epics depict its form and the feelings in from vital needs, from a “deeply felt desire 
volved. The history and practices of courtly. for the ennoblement of human relations, and 
| _have- been described by Folsom,* ‘from culture- -bred frustrations. It “made 
 Gleichen-Russwurm,® Vedel® and others. We maze (moderation) a masculine virtue. 
can thus confine ourselves to summarize fact that it is in the first place the 
merely the points ‘essential to ‘the present 
discussion. = = relationship sug gests an analogy with 
Courtly love was the conventionalization cent love. We can assume that" certain 
of a new ideal that arose in the feudal class tures in the development of an adolescent 
= nd institutionalized certain aspects | of the “brought up in an earlier phase of our culture © 
female relationship outside marriage. coincide with tendencies observable nowa- 


In conformity with | the Christian concept of - days. Those produced by the physiological | 4 
nd contempt for sex, the presupposition — _ maturation» of the organism, for instance, 

for minne was chastity. Being the spirituali- are universal, and medieval literature gives 
- zation” and the sublimation of carnal desir e, some evidence of the emotions involved in 
such love was deemed to be impossible self- -discovery am and the experience of of change 


the sexual drive rises to its greatest 


was with higher more> 
‘Unselfish service to o the noble. lady | became — conflicts are created that lead to > feelings of a 
ening of the ego “ideal. The phantasy is 
at the dubbing ceremony ny." Part of this” -quickened and the suppression of the in- 
service was ritualized; by means of such tensified desires results in a_ high | emo- 
the aggressiveness ‘of unful- tionality which seeks for vicarious “outlets.? 


in the oath the young nobleman had to 


a duty of the knight, aoe f guilt, depreciation of the ego, and a 7 


filled ‘cravings v was channeled into codes and While sexual relations cannot be ‘established 

“causes. In this manner sexual covetousness ss _ before marriage, there is sufficient erotic 

was deflected and the marital rights of hus i. stimulation from talk, from visual stimuli, — 

bands were—theoretically at —safe- and an occasional trespassing with females 

‘guarded. This was obviously an important outside one to feed for more. 


"provision in an age in which “social rules 


pein adolescen trains his resour 
prevented free choice of a mate for mar- — S t strains his resources to im press 


members of the opposite sex and one 

female in particular whose behavior allows 
4J. K. Folsom, Family and Democratic t t f t Th 
York: “Wiley, 1943. an icipation of possi e acceptance. 

5A, Gleichen- Russwurm, Kultur und Sit- Chretiens de Tro Percival (Conte del 
tengeschichte aller Zeiten und Voelker, Zurich: yes, 


a _graal); Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parsival; Hart- 
| 1920, von Aue, Der arme Heinrich; 


edel, Mittelalterliche Kulturideale, Natur Gravenberg, Vigalois. 

Geisteswelt, ‘Leipzig, 1916. ©K. C. Garrison, The Psychology 
7 “Monumenta Germaniae” (leges 363) in “cence, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950; A. 
Sturtevant, Vom guten Ton im Wandel der  Arlitt, Adolescent Psychology, New York: Ameri. 
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Means are display of masculine skill accompany | his lady to 
prowess which, under the influence of 
teachings, the group code, and the to bed. he 1 was even allowed | to  necess 
masculine ideal, are subordinated to socially sleep with her if promised to content d 
acknowledged causes or such feats as can himself with th a kiss. The love syubols 
be interpreted a as is good “causes. ‘The | striving the adolescent feels the one-1 ness 
an. to prove one’s independence and manliness with the beloved by wearing a lock of her 
finds expression in the search for adven-_ hair or a ribbon near his heart as the knight 
The female, being at the same time felt it when tied her veil around” 


the weaker competitor, the object to be a armor; and as the mistress wore her gallant’s | 


— obtained, and the substitute for the mother, _blood- stained shirt so may a girl today wear 
grows be the ideal audience and boy’s pin, blazer, or baseball 
Tepresentative for the super-ego; this has Such | and many more similarities provoke 
the effect that softer virtues ‘often take the conclusion that ‘courtly love represent 
precedence over coarser forms ‘of behavior. the -_aesthetization- of adolescent feelings 


hile, in general, the adolescent does not which, though 1 recognized as precious, peciall 


aim at permanent possession of the female, — rarely experienced in adulthood with Prod. 7 tion, | 


i 1 any sign of approval by her is interpreted same ardor. Under the influence of the cher- | 
a s acceptance and props up the wavering ished tales of oriental love refinement, the 

self-esteem. For this service she is of adolescent emotions was ‘artificially ‘develc 
yen the refusal of sexual gratification is kept burning g, producing that subtler form | 


t taken as an indication of greater self- -control of male- female relations that exploited the 
oa moral strength. Such greatness, on the elations and depressions of enforced chastity | 
other hand, “reflects favorably on the quality for the ennoblement of the mind and 

of the or one accepted, who tries’ to live up the newly” consolidated ruling « ‘class moral 
to moral perfection and thus to the distinction over the crude indulgence of ‘the 
lev ed’s assumed higher standard. Vows of “masses. Are 
-self- -improvement ‘alternate with ‘feelings of The significance of this 
unworthiness of expansive dies in the fact that the the Hs 


search for adventures and ‘in the tourna- consciously into the relation between the 
om ments he fought for his mistress. Love tests sexes, qualities that were not considered 

are Certain Seats those of essential or or even 1 possible in ina 1 


a 


finger to his mistress and drank the water Middle Ages. the idea influ- 

be in which she had washed, or of Peire Vidal, enced ‘greatly the emotional development ari 

had himself ‘sewn into a bear’s hide “the: group pas av whole. “This penetration be- Nethe 

and hunted,® have their parallels in the came evident when romantic love, the | that | 

adolescent's ob obsessional yearning to impress bourgeois adaptation of courtly love, was 

the chosen female by valiance, If-sacrifice ropagated by the Romanticists. tion. 

y se e, propagated by — 

self-punishment. As do adolescent rela-_ Presupposing of the his- Tine | bi 
= tions, courtly provided satis- 


toric and socio-economic roots of the sexual 
society 


having become a drutz™ had the. ‘right again to utline o 


direct bearing 0 on our | duels 


Gleichen- op. cit. The lover who Berlin: Bondi, 1921. E: 
reached the fourth and highest state in the 18L, Walzel, Romantik ; Natur r und Geis 
ss aoe ritual of courtly love and is accepted. welt, Leipzig, 1915, Vols. 232, 233. 
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ee a isolation made itself felt. upon the a solution of the problem. Yet, they had not — ® 


the ; merely ‘propounded a ‘a con-— gration 1 of sex and love—with the important a 

wy ‘cept that had become a socio- ‘psychological — difference that their economic struggle, their 
“necessity. Starting in the fourteenth century, tradition of thrift, | 

the dissolution of the broader. family had (which, reformed to further their purposes, 
progressed to the point where its gave them moral support in their ultimate 

religious, and_ political | functions gone. contest with the group in power!) did not 
‘With increasing urbanization the impact of permit them to accept illicit relationships a 


individual. As a result of industrialization remained unaffected by the ideology of 
and mercantilization the father’s authority earthly love. The refined concept had filtered ; 
had decreased and the children 1 remained down from the castles to the cities. . Marriage, — a 

longer under the more cmationsiiy-crlented to be sure, was still arranged on a family = 

3 “care of the mother, a fact that, together with basis with an eye on business, and the status a 
the child’s loss of economic function, ef- of the wife was by no means enviable. But 
fected” a gradual change in personality, coll the verbiage of courtly love had entered = 
relation of the sexes. However, it was ad- a. 


‘tion, caavahaiein, and wars had shaken the dressed not to the married woman, but, for 


foundations of beliefs. and traditions. Being the first time, to the marriageable- 


i ings of humanity they hoped to find security 


IN 
that love and marriage were irreconcilable. 


tion. The medieval concept had ima 


7 


the first to feel the pinch of the technological Of course, this was hardly possible before _ te 4 


development the treasured ideology of the betrothal since, as an anonymous writer, 


individualism, the Romanticists rebelled Ursula Margareta, wrote in her diary : 
against the progressing de- humanization, the lished posthumously in 1805 “the asso-— 
-devouring ‘materialism and rationalism, “Alte und neue Zeit; 
sought escape from these dangers in the 


var nt, . cit. 
a wonders of the emotions. In the basic feel- he ge 


opposite not yet 


| and a substitute for the eliminated cultural (about 1760) . 


ox.” But during the months en- 
increasing discomfort in a 


is 
gagement ‘and ‘marriage the bethrothed was 
changing civilization, aristocratic class © 
expected to “court” girl and to display 


had found a way to alleviate the defects of 
his emotional fervor in 


‘woman n reserved her for. her Preceded by the English 


ty 
and her love for her gallant. Continuing on -(1689- 1761), 
the tracks laid by the concept of courtly love, _ with having said first that love is needed for 

‘marriage, the men of letters of those days” 
‘the nobles of the seventeenth and eighteenth both: the immoralit of the 
| centuries: in Austria, ‘Spain, France, the poin out 


Netherlands, etc. still a adhered to the ‘toon See solution and the > sterility of the 
bourgeois pattern. Visualizing love as an 


antidote to the insecurity produced | by s social 
and technological changes, they 
its legitimization and thus its perpetuation 
line between the spiritual and the animalic in marriage. The model for the bond between : 

sexual, between love and marriage. The court he 1 feeli 
‘society of the Baroque!* and the Rococo pe- e Sexes was t ex 0 as ings: 


Yet, love had dropped its cloak of sublima- ™ 


-tiods, by rewarding the gallant’s deeds and graciously depicted in medieval romances, 


5 
duels with carnal favors, actually integrated and realization was called 


sex and Jove—though only outside marriage. be age in the i 
M. Carriére, “Barocque,” 
op. cit. vol. 
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of love relations. The frst analogy t the adolescent atti- 

. mitted certain formalized features of ado- tude toward practical adult goals is ; evident, 

— escent feelings into the adult relationship The romantic love relationship itself was 

im bridge the dichotomy between sublimated pervaded by melancholy and Weltschmers 

sex desires and the prevailing sex- hostile (world -woe), another trend that is generally 
tae ideology; th e second justified with love encountered in adolescence when the ‘young 
adulterous sex relations to ease the burden "person, having: severed his emotional ties 
of an -unreformed monogamy; ; the with protective elders and craving new 
aimed at the integration of love and ‘mar- attachments, finds himself abandoned and, 


a riage. It was promulgated by the first spokes- L in comparison with the still child-like ego 


men of the bourgeois culture, who pleaded | - ideal, inadequate. From the same experience, 


for the right of ‘the young people to make © on the other hand, results the claim to 

their own “choice for marriage on ‘the basis uniqueness and originality. Owing to his 
of their feelings. No longer was there to be maturing mental powers, his broadening ex: 
a cleavage between the ‘spirituality of love perience and knowledge, the adolescent free 
and the marital sex relation, but the latter quently senses suddenly some of the dis- 
was to be sanctified by the former. ‘This crepancies between “reality and the moral 
combination _raised—though | only ideologi- # teachings of his group, especially those which 
cally at first—the woman of the middle are antagonistic to the fulfillment of his de 
Fo to the status which heretofore only tl the si sires. In this whirl of co contradictions, wishes, 
_ aristocratic lady had achieved in wanes to om rebellious emotions , and thoughts he feels 
i> like a castaway or like a revolutionary, 

E chosen for the fight against ei either the tradi- 

“ manticiets eed. noticeably on potter tions or the temptations, like a hero or like 

__ experiences. _ Though” less ritualized than = a sinner, full of defiance or full of resolutions 
minne, romantic love acknowledged the value to prove himself better than anyone else. 

of certain pre-adult emotions. It established Simultaneously proud and afraid of his dis- 
a hie. of characteristics that marked coveries, he seeks: Teassurance, someone to 
_ predestined affection. Foremost among them — confide to, a companion who confirms the 
was emotional instead of rational evaluation, Ft value of his ideas and thus of his personality. 
2 attitude | that. contrasts clearly with the _ Unable to turn to his parents, who” ina 
adult behavior “normally aspired to, but is quickly changing world are no longer con- 
_ typical of adolescence, in which the rational sidered revered guides but -old- fashioned 
_ powers do not operate at their optimum. — antagonists, he e can find a: assurance only with 
Economic and status considerations were - a a friend who seems to be shaken by similar 


littled. ~The female ‘was idealised of and ‘understands.” 


spoiled’ by civilization, who, “choice toward "relations, “the 
by the female’s love, might find the way back same relations whose secrecy, mood of con- 
“to his better self. This tendency coeesponds spiracy, exuberations and depressions were 
to the adolescent’s moments of magnified — the raw material for romantic love which, 


feelings of inferiority in the face of the fe- minimizing the sexual aspect, introduced 
-. male’s greater poise and virtue and the ela- f 


virtue and t riendship b between the sexes. 
tion when | he i is accepted 1 nevertheless. W hile By the end of the nineteenth century lod 


mind were valued over fighting and fencing, the upper sections of the middle class. s 


P ‘in the romantic concept the adventures of —— had won its battle along the whole line in 


. conflict, self-recognition, sensitivity and the _ has since been regarded as the most impor- 


gni en 
one’s “true” and original | tant prerequisite to marriage. The American 


self were elevated to moral ‘qualities. The concep that « considers individual i egg 
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duced | 


y love 


the is 4 ee 1th centuries made by the 

Sea. sre to the female; love in our day and in 


| This fact must, not be confused this has a 


enced to. a unique degree romantic “necessitated An 
_ love."* Doubtful as such assertions are in the quently uses such favors to reward or stim a 
absence of quantitative studies, they tend to expressions without r regan 
; create the impression n that the majority of to her own sex drive. Thus it a appears that 

marriages are based on romantic” love and the modern love concept is not identical 

that there is a 1 deplorable causative relation with romantic love, but is a derivative, modi- 
between this circumstance and the record in concord with. the conditions of 0 our 
the United States holds regarding divorce. age and based more on ego demands thanon 
Actually, while estimates as to the frequency, ideal demands. 
} _ of love as a motive for marriage vary, mari a ‘But whatever form it takes, love is rarely” a 
tal counselors are re agreed th that love is more the: only consideration upon which marriage: 
often presented as a reason for an intended contracted. Rather, it is one selective 
than fodlings circumstanees operating within the controls imposed 
warrant, upon the mates s by our culture. These co con- 
There arises, however, a second question. involve age, race, religion, ethnic ori- 
Is this love ‘identical y with the formalized ed gin, and class,’® and the thus defined field is 
concept of romantic — furthermore narrowed by regional proximity. 
the all- -pervading melancholy is > Under these circumstances, to blame love 

telatively among young adults; the for the failures of Marital: unions in general 
mood of lovers, though still ‘vacillating be- therefore” unjustified, especially since a 
tween joy and depression, is, on the whole, - great, number of marriages are contracted 
Tess sentimentally sad | and , owing to their for reasons other than mutual love. In any 
greater” independence and “the “diminishing case, however, ‘the divorce rate cannot be 
h. outside interference, is based more often on n take as the sole. indication of failure. In is 


4 anticipation of marital joys, cooperation, blaming its: Tise a on the love 


“having fun together,” and pursuit of as 


mon interests. As contact between the sexes considerations, ‘such as marriages 
freer, partial sexual outlets are frequently contracted for economic 
provided. And while such activities may still do not work out worse and whether every 
be followed by feelings of guilt, these seem _ failing marriage ends in divorce. Overlooked | 


to be greatly attenuated by ap presumed also i is the fact that divorce is now more 
“necessity caused by socially cultivated erally available than before. What marital 


Sexual competition. . Sex competition, on the in the leading ‘group looked like before 


other hand, particularly potent among girls, the admission of either love or divorce can or. 
tends to blur the line between the excitations -- gathered from any studies of the Baroque a 


of lov n se of geressiv ambition 
love and thos Rococo periods. To give > but one 


As ili nven- 
As a result of ‘the p prevailing dating conver ample: 1 1716, Lady 1 Montague?” wrote 
the sexes on a social | basis, , the over-idealiza- at in| nna ev ry cia 


of the fem ale (the keynote in both ing had “men, ‘her husband and her 


over. Ever one of it and it was 
courtly and romantic love) is curbed. The 


A. B. Hollingshead, ' “Cultural Factors in the 


18, E. Merril, Marriage, New logical 1950), 619-627. 
‘York: Sloane Associates, 1949. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
an to invite a lady to a a party the female frequently interprets his “line” as as 
Without asking both of her men. to avoid losing his attention, 


a. Matters were similar for men in the higher | _ Equally dangerous i is self- deception. E spe- 


os = classes of all civilized countries s with | cially in early 1 marriages. it happens often 


the exception of Spain where, in the seven- that undiluted adolescent feelings—such as ay, Bri" 


teenth century, a man said to have the relief felt when the need to assert one’s 


‘three women, his wife for representative and personality or one’s independence, 


his manceba (lady friend) for or the desire 
a sexual, and his mistress for aesthetic con- _ restrictions is satisfied—are experienced as _ 
a versations.”* Thus, it was obviously not the - love and allowed to determine the selection © 


combination of love and marriage that de- of the mate. This tendency is greatly aug- 
‘st 


marital relations in Western culture. ‘mented since the motion picture 
ee, the of love with mar- inn innumerable magazines and hack- -written 


novels have undertaken to carry a / 


1- counterfeit of romantic love to the m masses 
| — edly, love is not the panacea as which it is of any attraction to a man except | over- q 
sometimes presented. But it is less often the _whelming, ‘unconquerable, unerotic, and ab- 
affectionate feeling tk that hampers the evalua- solutely unselfish: love that strikes at first 
breaks down all bars of class” or 
the disregard of personality factors when all moral defects 
the determination to get Married results in and inevitably solves all possible problems 
confusing thwarted ambition | or feelings of when it is s transposed into 1 marriage. Identify- 
inferiority with love, herself with these stereotypes the 
with every institutionalized e emotion, female movie- ‘goer recognizes similarities be- 


certain amount of pretense is, of. course, these and problems, and 
| be expected. Since love” is. considered the longing for the promised elations she views 
: noblest motive for marriage, many people any approaching male under ‘the aspect of 


will profess” love even “though they 


married for different reasons, family pres-  trio- cultural literary products “without any 
sure, for instance, , or material security or consideration of personality or moral veluan. 
betterment of status. Not being able to find the expected miracles 
pretense ne need not be evident. in her mild likings, she tries to 
Sexual cravings are easily m mistaken for love. her models by inflating her meager feelings. — 
a matter of fact, love has attained an autosuggestion and imitation she 
exceptional state with to sex. ‘It It usually convince herself of the unfathom- 
become the condition that allows the woman able dep’ pth of her affection to 
to lift the severe sex taboo imposed on her; 
implicit s supposition i is that she e may enter ‘There is no doubt that ‘such pressure- — 
x relationship only when she is motivated cooker recipes for happiness do not presage 
by affectionate While this require- = for marriage. But such immature ideas 
cannot be blamed on itself, nor can 
frequently serves as an extenuating minimize the function love has s actually 
= circumstance when she enters an illicit rela~ _ attained in selection for marriage. For with © 
tionship. She certainly is judged differently o collective aspect of marriage, family co- 
when > succumbs to the latter for | pecuni- herence, and the economic function of 
i ary considerations. As a result, the male and ofispring gone, there are no other posi» 


uses the language and gestures of love” to tive agents left for “mate selection except — 


a 


obtain sexual favors, factors, sex, and personality 


The first, though important, not 
guarantee satisfaction in the marital union. 


q 


ie The heroines of these products do not know a) | 
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ROMANTIC LOVE 


matter the intolerable: ness of ation 
the economic female precarious. is. It is doubtful , however, ¥ whether 
the imperfect remedy can be blamed for the 
illness. For, the emancipation of the female, 


economic near- .r-equality has given women her demand for mutuality of sex satisfac. 
| sufficient independence to allow most of them a tions, and the higher educational level of the 


a choice. They need not—at least not to the middle” classes have equally contributed to ; 


same extent as in former times—accept their the brittleness of P the marital institution. 
husband’s will and whim as their lot. With Yet, who would ‘think of doing away with 


the social control weakened in this ‘respect, them ¢ even if he 
ug- | ‘only affection or consideration of the children Nor is it sensible to argue that marriage - “a 


4 can bind a woman to her husband. is irreconcilable with romance because sexual 
Sex as a selective agent is ineffectual ‘fulfillment and the intimacies of everyday 


culture since the "premarital testing of dife break | down the idealization 


bat feelings of love, of which 


du- 


of 


lus- 


cles 
ate 


| side love. Reduced “through technological true form and 1 not in poor falsifications. 


competition, seeks relief in emotional to frustrating experiences. To 


sexual compatibility is is interdicted. Instead, from the sublimation 0 of the sexual desire. 
the attraction produced by psycho- -sexual course, the burning craving cannot last. 


4 a emotions is taken as an indication of mutual -™ while it is true that the aura of divinity 


suitability. It does not, of course, fulfill this is not habit-resistant, it is also a fact that 
ina sexually” gratifying ‘relationship that 


this attraction is a part, are the closest sub-— been built on love, that is, on under- 


stitute for tests. Even so, , for the female standing « and mutual assistance in emotional 


sex- -tinged desires, it is, next to the psycho- on mutual confirmation and emo-— 


therapist, only love that at helps her to over- tional security—unavailable anywhere else 
come her inhibitions. chance of an of 


_ Similarly is it t true that emotions — 
measuremen 


‘considered cultural phenomena evolved from 
lack of any conceptual hold on the world in i. basic human feelings that have gradually an 
which he lives, and by lack of nom ofthe dared forms useful as replacements for _ 

| faction. ‘Exposed to the high tensions of the discarded or decaying cultural concepts. 

_ modern work day and an unceasing brutal ~ Love aims at and assists s in the adjustment HE 


.. Of these, few are available out- effect on marriage it must be judged in its 


progress to a negligible nut in an incompre-— Seen in proper perspective, it has not only 


hensible machine, confused by tumbling and done no harm as prerequisite to marriage, 


contradictory moral values, he can Tegain it has mitigated the impact that a too- 
the feeling of self- -importance only in -moving and “unorganized conversion to 


DS here. can he find shelter from an inimi- _ new socio-economic constellations has had 


can he be himself and expect to be accepted 


ing de-individualization inherent in our in- 
Thus love—and only in connection with orientation, sexual reproduction: 
it marriage—has- become the state from some day be entirely ¢ divorced from individ- 


unfulfilled secret yearnings. 


which for all ll emotional | frus- preferences and based on a 


ic c basis. So long, 


whose training still compels her to repress all conflicts, on moral support and common 


is s to satisfy man’s ‘most urgent psychological love, their should be 
any a needs, those produced by social isolation, by 


cal world, and, |i like the medieval knight upon our whole culture and it has a 
take off his armor without fear. Only here marriage from 


in all his imperfection with” all his It is not impossible 1 that with progress 
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REVIEW 


this ultimate step, love one of the young from love, but 
_ few positive factors in mate selection, allow- to aid them in the dlecsimination of those 
ing relief and emotional gratification in the qualities in themselves and the prospective [| 
enormous stress of civilization. It is not mate which must balance each other to ene 
free of shortcomings; the ‘solution, however, sure the satisfaction of emotional, _sexual, 
for the alleviation of ills concomitant to any and personality needs and, in so doing, the 
innovation and its with | of their union. 


DATING T T HEORIES AND 


th 
ve,” “aim- inhibited” form ots as- 4 
‘fiterature dealing with. marriage the sociation between the sexes “in the period 
Waller’s description of the process of dalliance which intervenes between pu- 
in 1937 was a powerful stimulus toward | berty a and mating, "3 “regarded as = 
1 NT ” 
scientific recognition of the subject.! No col- ment” and largely dominated by the quest | 
lege text on marriage or the family, published | of the t thrill.’ It is is characterized by effort 
E before that year, has been found—out of a by each | party to deceive the other through | 
number -examined— -that lists dating or any a pretense of love and devotion. To the 
of its derivatives in the index. “In contrast, tent that either succeeds i in | ‘ 
twenty- one of the more prominent texts exploits. the other, the ‘girl by obtaining 
"published | since that time two- -thirds index pensive favors, , the hoy by “thrills from the | 
a the term, some of them in more than one bod of the woman.’ ~ in s ite of them- | 
selves, the parties find ‘they are in love with 
Though dating has gained a place in other, the relationship ceases ‘to be | 
sociological writings, there: is no agreement dating and becomes courtship. —— 
about» its meaning or the social ‘ends The phenomenon of dating, writes Waller, 
oe, serves. That it is new and eculiarl Ameri- My ars only where there is a large group : 
4 — can seems to be fairly v well | accepted. On the | of young persons | 1s who ar are definitely under 


_ other hand, what dating i is, why it has arisen, stood to be postponing “marriage.” hg Decay ¢ of 


the emergence of thrill seeking and 


fined. other no agreement on the ecard 
7 = 
theory} of the dating process has “been 
reached. The purpose of this article is “cit. The Femily, “a 
compare | the distinct _ theories and to Dynamic New ™ 


ve check them i in a limited way through it —s 


= 


he Rating and Datin lex,” o 


The Family, 4 Dynamic Interpretation, p. p- 2 
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very, fron is ; merely 
pretense of ‘the traditional relationship, has 


of society. . . Thrill is to vice. 


Fifth dating educational. H However, 
“courtship educates for “courtship mo more 


As an interlude it emphasizes a distinctive ‘be helpful i in n either sexual or personal 


set of qualities i in the selection of a a partner, adjustments of marriage.” 714 Sixth, the ex- 


nistic considerations.” > In contrast, courtship harmful. Injustice arises meanings < are 
E focuses attention on “matters of family and not the same for the two individuals — or 
dass, of ancestry and economic power.” “when one person the other.” 


immediate satisfactions arising out of “hedo- ploitative element in “dating is definitely 


However, “true courtship sometimes emerges 
a from the. dating» process, in spite of all the 
forces which are opposed to 


Finally, many are injured and thereby _ hind- si 


ered from forming the successful marriages =, 
they might | otherwise have formed. “. . . the 


a the broad social sense Waller finds 1 no capacity to love is ; permanently | smo iol 
function that dating serves, nothing” many ... they suffer . . . traumas which 
permanently interfere with the development _ 

greater social well- -being. Certain ‘effects of favorable love attitudes and 

on participants from the dating process 

q would undoubtedly regarded as advan- This theory of dating been taken over, 

i — by the individuals involved; Waller _ seemingly without reference to its origin, by 

looks upon many of them a 

as positively injurious. First among th these 

tion for dates . masculin 
order n° and individuals are _ “extremely 4 considered | sissy. Gorer i is surprised that dat- — 
conscious of these social distinctions and of _ ing “is admitted and abetted by parents and © 


determines a ‘Getributive association and a masculine fear of “being 


Second, dating determines status one’s tan attitudes toward sex. and the pleasures 


own sex group. Highest rating comes from of the body.’ Also Mead finds that dating © 


i and if possible exploiting, those who ise a barrier to happiness i in marriage in that 


are near the top in social rank without falling “the more successfully young adolescents 
in love. Third, dating is fun. To play the _ deal with the difficult problems of freedom 
game, to parry blows without becoming and demanded dating, the less prepared they 

7 emotionally i involved, to win 1 over 0 others, ‘is are” to make in 

a primary source of ‘satisfaction and enjoy y- marriage. 
ment to those who succeed. Fourth, dating Much moderate is Burgess: and 


q provides thrills. On “the ‘pretense of emo- ' 


tional involvement and its implied commit- the term as | a social a between — 


45 ‘ments”?2 one gains: the emotional thrills of 
the expectation on that it be a pleas 
love making and ‘courtship, but ‘the e pursuit 

of the thrill violates the mores 


Ibid., p. 227. 


Family, A Dynamic Interpretation, P. 238, Jbid., p. 243. 
“The Rating a and Dating Complex,” op. cit, 


_ their own position in the social hierarchy. ~~ teachers \ who, many of them, hold the puri- ay 


Locke’s ca conception of dating. They define 
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, >In comparison with — of the opposite sex. Second, it permits a wide | 
“4 traditional ‘atenniiies they look upon dating range and increased number of ‘social con- | 
— as“a widely different view of the association tacts and engagements. Third, it gives op. 
between the sexes. It. involves six points: portunity persons to determine compati- 
(1) an end in itself, signifying no further bility and community of interests before 
’ S necessary involvement; (2) the opportunity becoming involved emotionally. . Last, ‘it 
= having friendly associations not with just broadens an individual’s choice of a mate.” * 
one or or two, but with a large number of of the -Burgess- Locke view 
: opposite sex; (3) an increased range of con- gives a third and more extreme conception of 
(lo (4) a multiplication of the occasions dating.** According to this theory, ‘dating is 
for social engagements; (5) the selection of a ‘gradual, almost unconscious development 
companions in the hands of youth with the from the customs of courtship whereby 
_ absence or a minimum of parental influence; young people obtain the training and ex 
a (6) rating or the predominance of the - perience needed for sensible : selection of 
, Standards of ‘the a age group in personal selec- mates. In other words, it is an educational 
a process ‘by which | the y young enlarge the 
a From their treatment of the subject Bur- probability of a full and rich experience in | 1 aad 
-gess and Locke seem to regard dating a as built upon companionship and af- ‘Ser 
distinctive ‘yet preliminary phase of court 


fection between equal mates. The need for | own < 
_ ship. Even in their discussion of rating they such training has arisen from the gradual | and tl 
give no emphasis t¢ to the insincerity and pre- Telaxation of parental control and influence The 
tense that o occupy such large place in in the selection of mates and from increase in 
_ Waller’ s analysis. To them rating is not i freedom whereby individuals make their own | we 


_ major end of the process, though for many — choices. The social need for individual selec- word 
. students “dating becomes a a game, an end _ tion of mates is augmented by the develop- | quial s 
in itself, ‘the object being to date as ‘many ment of a new form n of marriage in which of dey 
aie high ranking persons of the opposite sex a mates are held together as much by affection time, | 
a pestle” 21 Clearly they consider that dating and community of interest as by social pres- tion b 
ends when it comes to involve the same sure to maintain ¢ a traditional institution. before 
pairing re repeatedly. In their words, dating ; might be expected, dating | relationships. 
“under. certain circumstances is the prelude z= not yet been effectively selected to meet | — » 
to keeping company and going steady.” adequately the social ends which gave rise |. Mage | 
= they somewhat ambiguously refer _ to their development. Instead these relation- | Testric 


to this change as a of dating ships are, , through social inertia, “overlaid each 
many into dating with the patterns of courtship from which 
_ The positive nature of the Burgess and = 
2 Locke conception of dating stands out in ‘the hinder the s social | and educational ends of 


functions they ascribe to it. . They do not dating. 5 


deny the occasional exploitative nature of Contrary to Waller, this view does not 
= the process. T They — recognize that gaining gard | dating as a time-filler during a a period 


“partic 
prestige and enhancing one’s social status of waiting ‘brought into being by 


Suppor 
‘ the we 


are frequent motives for individuals to date. ment of marriage. Rather it recognizes that | 
associ 


At the same time they list four additional the a ees =e marriage has been going down for 


a process. First, dating provides opportunity = pp. 382-393. | | 
a for friendly as with a large * This is in the current relatio: 


20 Ernest W. Burgess J. The has given expression to it in “Education 

‘Family, New York: American Company, Marriage,” Survey Midmonthly, 84 (January, 
1940, p. 382. 15-17, and “Dating, A Neglected Field of 


dating 
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Teast sixty ye ears, the period. in which -designatio as dating seems to 


dating has arisen. 26 Tt looks upon ‘dating aS response to a ‘a need ta characterize, on the 
s , development due, first, to greater ane one hand, a new relationship and, on the 
ofa association between ‘the sexes and and, “0 other, to reject < an old 1 one. Paired SeX asso- “eee 


DATING THEORIES AND STUDENT [RESPONSES 


the extension of coeducation. ciation without further ‘obligation or com- 


to this conception a mi mitment was something new and without 


able number of functions of dating can be name. Rejection of the term, courtship, fail- 
jisted. Outstanding among the gains a devel- ure to. extend it to the new relationship, 


> 


~ oping individual gets from dating are broader particularly to the late phases of sex associa- 


experience, enriched personality, greater tion where it might logically apply, points. 


poise and balance, ‘more and more varied to the central distinction between courtship 
alga to mix socially, increased dating, to the reason for enlarge- 


stances, reduced emotional excitement: long practice courtship is a term 
meeting or associating with those of the. kind 


age, wider “and “broader for call. a man 
and thereby a sounder choice of a mate. yh daughter, he in effect asked for permission — 


js ea The definition of i dating, a according to to this to marry her if she > would consent. Much — 


ection 
pres: 
ution. 
nships- 
) meet 
e rise. 
ation- 
erlaid 
which 
spects 
ds of 


es educational theory, is different from that of | more recently a first call by : a man on a 


Waller or of Burgess | and Locke. Since the — 


young woman was a public indication of 
word: comes from popular “usage, its collo- interest marriage 


departure. To participants of the present engagement. and forthcoming. marriage. 

time, dating is the process ss of paired associa- From its initiation to its end courtship is a a 
_ tion between members of the opposite sex public avowal of intent to marry. . Back of 
before > marriage. A first appointment t between that avowal, there has long been in America 


two teen-age children or the last. prearranged social pressure upon the individual to carry or: bp 
Meeting of an engaged couple before mar- out his commitmen 
1 


riage are both dates. In contrast, -Waller’s | -_? contrast, dating is a relationship ex 
restriction of the term to those ‘who pressing freedom, lack of ‘commitment 
each othe other an insincere “line” while they “public obligation for any sort of future ac- 


= to ge ot ‘old enough to court and marry, _ tion. In truth, up up to the time of announce- — 
E 


has no support in every-day speech. Burgess" ment of engagement dating» participants 3 


and Locke’s definition of f dating as a social _ have a minimum of accepted responsibility 


engagement two continue the r relationship. Continuation i is 


_ largely a matter between the two concerned. | 
‘That i is to ‘say, the rise > of the term dating is 


association, 


1 relationships involving love from the term 


dating is a travesty upon common practice. dating from courtship. 


Research concerning these theories of dat- 


a 


: the rise of the custom and its earch concerning 


+ ing is meager. In a a study of university stu- 


ter 
v. Special Reporte, dents J Kirkpatrick 2 and Caplow sot sought, among 


other things, , to check specific phases of 


involving obligation, a kind of chain = \ | 


| 
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period 
tpone- 
s that | the word is the initial phase of paired sex . : . 
vn for though the distinction is prob- the community—assuming or insisting that 
| ably found more often in textbooks than in merely because they are dating they have = | 
further responsibility to each other or to the 
‘2 
writing hat distin; 
author ia 
ucation 
ield of" 
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Waller’s  theory.?* The evidence they secured "selected and the emphasis g given to” 
_ bears more on relative sex roles and chang- ~ them. Probably responses vary somewhat by 
ing standards than on W aller’s ideas, and is” age, but the number of cases in the sample 
not at conclusive about his theory. too small to demonstrate the fact clearly, 
a part of a larger inquiry, the writer § In Table I the reasons for dating are dis. 
re _ asked high school and college students to tributed according to the sex of the respond- A 
~ select anonymously from a ‘list of eight the ents. . All responses at are included , though a oe 
three reasons for dating which they con-— small proportion ‘individuals indicated | gi 
‘sidered most important. The high ‘school only one or two, instead of three, reasons for the 
respondents, 782 boys and 813 girls, repre- dating. In forming the table the reasons 


sented a more than ninety per cent return» given for dating were rearranged from the 
_ from the two upper classes of three high _ haphazard order used in the questionnaires 
schools from cities of eight, twenty, and into related groups. Into the first were re placed : 
-hundred- thousand ‘inhabitants. The the ‘reasons that r reflect a association 
college group, 203 boys and 181 girls, were "pointed toward affection and selec- 
those under twenty-two years of age from 5 
the three lower classes of a small denomina- "clearly associated with courtship as tradi- 
tional institution. With slight allowance for tionally conceived. A second | group includes 
variation in small samples, the _Tesponses — _ those reasons which in statement are frankly — 
from 1 each of | the high schools from the educational, “to learn to get along with 
oye much alike in the “reasons others’ and ‘to gain poise or ease. ” The 
_ ‘third group includes all the reasons, the re- 
Ba 26 Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, maining four, which in any w way reflect the 


“Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,” 
American Journal of Secielogy, 51 aller theory of dating as s a competitive t 
game, dating “just for fun,’ cation 


1945), 114-125. 
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ATING ‘THEORIES AND STUDENT RESPONSES 
$c social affairs, ” for “prestige—to be popular,” accounting for twelve of the twenty-five per 
and “to neck or pet. ” The purpose of cent, was mentioned above as Cel tainly in- 4 
an arrangement is to get some idea of the: volving: in some e part an element of learning 
emphasis students, at least in their through participation. The specific prestige 
verbal responses, place upon mate selection, Treason represents only 2 2. .2 per cent cent of 
education and competition or prestige. In responses. lea) 
- the nature of the case this procedure does a two sexes differ in the percentage oll 
a not give a ‘measure, only a rough ‘indication, — ~ ‘responses emphasizing education in contrast 
the place any reason for dating. occupies to prestige. . Girls put larger stress on 
in the reaction of students. cational reasons, 38.7 per cent in 
That primary place in such an analysi 28.8 per cent the big On the 
uires “goes: to love and mate selection in line hand, boys empl 
| ture. Sociologists may v with s some accuracy by the girls. Over half comes 
elec say that individuals acting upon such mo- from ‘the greater interest of the boys >. 
most — tives are courting. On the other | hand, the A necking and petting. The most that can be be EG 
adi- | young people involved call what | “they are made of these ‘differences between the sexes a 
udes | doing dating. The result is to bring to the is that boys give more nearly equal place 
fore the conceptions of dating. than girls to educational and d prestige 1 rea- 
‘The pe persons involved do not ‘recognize, do for dating. If allowance is 
not use or think in terms corresponding to, educational elements in the reasons in the — 
Waller or Burgess- ‘Locke distinction. third group, boys ‘place as much, possibly 
the participants they are dating, , whether ‘more, emphasis 
cational development, or prestige. The method of is not 
The unexpected result of the inquiry is perfect; indeed, how theories of an activity — 
the large emphasis | placed or on learning proc- 7 are to be checked is highly debatable Re 
as esses in dating. To find more than one- -third — sons students give - for action are certainly 
— of all the reasons given specifically educa- 3 not the real reasons without modification or Be: 4 
= ional is astounding. In reality such @ pro- limitation. The specific set of reasons from 
portion is an understatement. Some of the which they chose necessarily to some 
_Teasons in the third group, particularly get- degree suggestive, and limited responses.7? 


ting to social affairs, have learning or Stil with | all its shortcomings the method 
Further, though in- gives an indication of student reactions and 


| adequate, the data suggest | that this educa- is of value in pointing toward the truth until — 
{| tional motive is stronger in the early years — a a more accurate procedure i is devised. ere 

; HM of dating and. decreases with age and experi-_ Insofar as the evidence in hand may be | 
ence. For instance, in comparison with the accepted, the limitations Waller and Burgess 


total the 366 respondents sixteen years old put on definitions of dating are 


fectional, 38 per cent of their reasons falling 

in the educational class. Ss 
contrast to this large place given to’ 
consciously ‘developmental dating, is the 
small emphasis on reasons which are, in any 


put educational reasons even above the 


we 


g process to the neglect of 


) 


‘more elements. True, he chose to 


* 


interpretat th tit focus attention on, , and draw evidence from, | 
+ ee fraternity-consc conscious college ge groups; but | he 


Onl fourth of all the res onses wa 
fall: in this category. However, not all this veflect phe- 


prestige motivation. The most one student group and tried out on a second 
Teas asons in the group, to get to to social affairs, geoup before it was put in final form. 


—— 
bants. Further, Waller has centered 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL RE REVIEW 
nomenon most Mead and Gorer nizes the element of as a primary 
follow compe an reason for the rise of dating. At the same 


BP ships are a minor phase of the dating | process. _ which mates are chosen and must therefore 
Indeed, one may question whether a desire be expected to include love, though | 
i for prestige and an element of competition mantic emphasis is, because of the cultuad 


study suggest that such truth; is a process 


may ‘not at times be socializing in their setting, probably unduly large at present, | 
‘the effects rather than always insidiously exploi- especially in early dating. Like any objec- | 


| 


tive view of dating, this theory sees the 
He. ‘The Burgess-Locke | description of dating exploitative nature ‘of some dating and re. 

_ is more in line with student behavior. How- gards it as one among many "problems of 

. be ever, i in ‘describing courtship as an existing current practices. In a new development not 

American: practice, both they and Wallet yet clearly defined and in. great measure 

_ seem out of touch with the usage of young lacking in supporting and reenforcing social 
people. The distinction these theorists make standards , dubious departures and aberra- 

between dating and courtship apparently = tions are to be expected. In time the mean- 

comes from confusing former with present — ing of dating and its functions are likely | to 

m practices and assuming that the difference h be defined and become known generally in in 
a between the two centers about love” and the community, to adults as well as to par- 

“marriage. Certainly : students of dating age ticipants. In that case more uniformity may 

= no ) such distinction. Instead, the term be expected and pressure may be applied to. 

reduce, if not eliminate, practices admitted 

to be contrary to individual and public 


must be the the separating a view of ‘dating has sufficient 
- quality lies not in love and marriage but in 7 breadth to see the vital ‘importance, the 


_ the intent the public may accurately assume by social and individual gains, of dating. At 
_ about paired association between the Sexes. same time it regards the problems : 


In courtship the community properly ya ciated with the phenomenon as largely ‘the: 


sumes that marriage is the end in view consequence of cultural lags and of random 

ating only the individuals involved neces- attempts to adapt to new situations. From 
‘sar ily. know the purpose of the association; these ‘in time the community is likely to 
aio the mere fact of association the ype — the more advantageous modes of be 
havior and to reduce, not weed out, ‘the 
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= B. Reuter, “The Sociology of Adolescence,” 


— LEVEL AS A VARIABLE 
ME present study developed | from, ‘the 
hypothesis that socio- economic 
_ level is one of the variables the ‘ment that of today 
differential adjustment of adolescents result of the nature of present- day / Ameri- 


parents. More speci ifically: (1) "adolescents 


‘economic level than in low socio- -economic which | ‘has made the adolescent’s labor of 
level families, and (2) socio-economic level _ little or “no value and his maintenance and a 
‘differences in adolescent- parent adjustment heavy drain on the 
are not explained by other factors mutually resources of the family, and (a) the ex- bs 
associated with socio- -economie level. and tremely, ‘rapid rate of social change which 
adolescent- parent adjustment. ‘gives t the adolescent many experiences that 
Pertinent Previous Studies. Contributions the "parent did not have and with which 
“to the sociology of parent-a -adolescent = parents, institutions as presently constituted, 


action | be divided conveniently two and the mores in an 


can be applied to the area of The contributions: to. 


‘ 
Merton, Davis, 4 Dinkel, Green.® While a variable in -parent 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
onstruction of a Measurement Instru- 
ance nee of Judson T. Landis, who combined the 2 
function major professor during the research 


‘script ; also” to acknowledge valuable suggestions — experiencing a “wave” of vandalism, 7 insub- 


from C. P. Loomis, Duane Gibson, and Charles ordination, and absenteeism. The teachers 
j ‘Pro ctor during the course of the project. se ll fe 


ie Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary Sources -TRuth Cavan, The Adolescent in the Family, 

and Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure} New York: D. Appleton- Century | Co. » 1934. ay th 


‘of the Western World,” 10 Leland H. Stott, “Adolescent | Dislikes Regard- 
167-181. 4 ing Parental Behavior,” Pedagogical Seminary, 42 


Anomie,” American Residential findings of this study are reported 2 


4 Davis, ‘ “The Sociology of Parent- in by the wits & in Rural Sociology, 


Atay 
“Youth | Conflict,” American Sociological Review, 5 


(1940), 523 10R, J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent 
8Robert M. Dinkel, ~“Parent- Child Conflict in Character and Personality, New York: John Wiley 


| Minnesota Families,” American Sociological Review, 


Bid *Arnold M. Green, ‘ “The Middle- Class Male _ children reported in W. Allison Davis and R. J. 
Child and oY American Sociological Revi ou Havighurst, Father of the Man, ¥ 


can society and particularly of two aspects _ dg 
better adjusted to parents it in high socio- of it: (1) its urban industrial “character 4 


ment. ‘The ‘present. study began in 1946 in 
with critic during the preparation of the manu-— Salem , Oregon. The city, high sc school was he 


felt that mos most of the the adolescents’ school 
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personalities of t ‘Pat: 
edjustment in “(4) socialization of the child, (5) 


significant w was a number ‘open-ended 
ae questions such as: On what subject: would a makes me do ‘something, he tells” me why 
like more freedom from parents? More it’s necessary: Always . Almost Always 
information? More advice? More direction? Sometimes ... Seldom... . » Never 


9 questions ‘there little | in the above it was found that the 
cation which behavior and attitudes were _ largest per cent of the best ad justed adoles- 
important to adolescent-parent cents checked “always” it was given 
and which were perhaps annoying highest weight, “almost always” the next 
or ‘common “but not important. To test its "| highest, 4, etc. “An additional check of this 
significance, each attitude and behavior item - weighting was made by employing a varia. 


as formed | an tion’ bys the Criterion of Internal 


“sa 
his to his parents as meas- 1472 from grades 
ured _ by the e question, “Dc “Do you consider — eight and eleven ‘of fifteen of the public 


‘relationship to parents: : Ideal schools of Michigan.” 16 Tt includes 423 farm, 


Very Satisfactory .. ‘ ., Satisfactory open country non-farm, 238 village," 
due 73 small town (2,500 to 10, 000 popula: 
a. tion), 208 fringe, and 216 city adolescents, 

_and 5 who did not indicate residence. The 


to the following example: “When 1 my father | 


check list of parental behavior items’ adjustment to groups outside family.13 Each | -sonally. 


a was prepared, b but what proved to | be m more — of the items was stated in a form similar | 


a point 
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by | adolescents showed r no o significant instrument was administered heal the the } 


correlation with the adolescent’s own 


about his adjustment and were dropped The hypotheses that each of a 
These included the adolescent ‘cluster of | more highly correlated 


A about regulation child’ "spending the scale as a whole was tested and 
§ 


"mone ontrol of adolescent ating and Factor analysis found only one factor in the scale, | 
j © Sewell gives a detailed description of 


amount of work: required of the child. ant method of weighting. See William H. Sewell, | 
After the elimination of non- -significant “The Construction and Standardization of a Meas 


behavior and attitude items, an “objective i urement of Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma | 


the measurement of ‘adolescent- Farm Families,” Oklahoma . AES Bulli) 


parent adjustment was “constructed, con-— 


15 Thi ighting procedure ite 
sisting of 31 _adolescent- mother, 31 adoles- cedure par 


cent- father, and six -adolescent- -parent items. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, 

For convenience these ‘items were grouped New York: Prentice- Hall, Inc. 1939. 

five general ; areas: (1). feeling of being Detroit, , Lansing, Battle tle Creek (fringe), Beld- 


‘De ing, Rockford, Branch, Mesick, Elkton, 
An loved and accepted by parents, (2) parents’ e Pickford, Onaway, Wakefield, Wayne, Lakeview, 


trust and in the chilc child, tephenson, and Concord. 


The rural population was deliberately over- 


_ rural groups. Residence was held constant when 
socio-economic levels: were compared. 


sampled to make possible a comparison of various 


9, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1940. 
Cornell U 


Lio} 
York: 
21 A. 


York: 
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questionnaire was administered to 572 high all the scale items were substituted 
school students in six Washington high for adjustment as measured by _Tespons 
individu 
— whole 
q elation 
4 that the 
nificant 
: 18 One 
another { 
enough. 
balance g: 
— Ing his so 
in objecti 
tations, e 
have been 
uencing Adolescent Adjus probably 
College of Washington, Pu Aificant a 


s 
All were administered per- of ‘Internal Consistency of 3.0 was: 
gonally. The forms were strictly anonymous, required). Factor was made 
imilar_  apoint which was stressed to reduce inhibi. of twenty- eight scale items from all areas 
father tions to answering g family questions. of the scale.?? (4) Parents scored themselves _ 
: ‘The joint sponsorship of the Division of on the same scale and a correlation of Te 
Education of Michigan State College and with children’s score was obtained. (5) 
the State Department of Public Instruction Scores were c correlated with ten areas 
the Department of Sociology helped of ‘the California 1 Mental Health| Analysis—_ 
secure full cooperation on the part of teach- intermediate form—and significant correla- 
ets and school administrators, who in turn 
eis the s students. A combination areas (r ranging from .60 ) to .20).. (6) T = _ 
of high motivation and the use of class time subjective evaluations by experts on three = - 
"made possible a hundred per cent return. campuses and of some 2,000 adolescents in 
For various reasons eighteen returns were Washington and Michigan were utilized. 
not used which left approximately, ninety- (7) A ‘positive correlation n of . 67 
thic nine per cent usable. the scale” scores the subjective self- 
Socio-economic level was "determined by evaluation of the group scoring lowest on 


weighting equally the occupation of the the scale was obtained. 
scores | head of the family, estimated income, , church . ‘The split- half check of reliability -employ- — 

‘ituted attendance of each of the parents, educa- ¥ ing s the Kudor-Richardson formula ei 
ponses | tion of each of the parents, number of an uncorrected correlation of .92.* = 
in | organizations, and d working of the Hypotheses. Hypothesis: 

status of the mother. The. high correlation i is stated: Adolescents are better adjusted to. 

between objective 1 measures “of -socio-eco- parents in high than in low socio- = 


nomic level and the judgment of judges has ~ level families. Three tests were made: (1) 


7 4 


been demonstrated by Kaufman,’® Warner, 20 by "comparing mean scores of the high and 
and indirectly by Hollingshead. low socio-economic groups, (2) a Chi- “square 
Validity and Reliability. of check of the distributions of high and low 


nts, | tests of validity were employed both to — economic level adolescents on each in- 
individual scale items to the scale’ dividual scale item, and (3) by the 


a whole. These included: The cor- tribution of high and low socio- “economic 
télation | “between each item and the feeling level adolescents in high, middle, and low 
to his parents was checked (association sig- col The possible range of scores on the scale — 
"nificant above the 1% level was required). is 1.00 1.00 to 5.00. highest socio- economic 
group p showed ‘a mean score of 3.96 com- 
One girl "was married, one was deaf, and pared to 3. 66 for the lowest socio-economic 
another too retarded to be able to read , Well group, a difference which is 7.02, times a 
enough. Three omitted too many items, and the standard error error (a R. of 2. 0 


balance gave answers that contradicted themselves. 
Harold F. Kaufman, “Prestige Classes. in eq ). 


quite New York Rural Community,” Memoir adolescent items were included 


iL. University, Ithaca, 1944, except five which closely paralleled items included. 
arriage, Lloyd Warner, Democracy in New larger number of items became prohibitive 
Beld- . Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New 28 The lowest socio- This epoch 
Elkton, | York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. After select- check was considered desirable because sociologists © 
keview, i his social classes by judges, he describes them m: have often been accused of imposing aah of — 
in objective terms ‘such as membership in organi- on groups who do not embrace them. — ad reli an | 

“tations, education, etc. These could just as well § 24 Further methodological details are available 
have been combined into a statistical index which in the writer’s doctoral dissertation, 

probably wou ould have produced differences as sig- Adjustment to Parents,” Chapter 3, Michigan State 
as the judge — 3 East ad 


‘a 
lage," | 
sce il 
q 
4 
i 
| 


differing significantly show higher distribu-_ low adjustment quartiles (shown 
= 


Of the 68 items in ‘the or distributicn of high | ow socio. 
show significant differences. All th the items economic level adolescents into high, middle, 


Some items s show slightly higher d distribu- _ The is above > the 
tions for the low socio-economic on, but ompa 


‘the pa groups, and b by a ‘comparison of the dis. 
_ economic group is distributed throughout all — ‘tribution of high and low socio- -economic r 
of the the scale (see Table 1). level adolescents into high, middle, and low 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN level of probability by forty-eight single 
_ Responses oF anp Low Socio-Economic items of the scale. 


ie aa _ The above analysis, while it is convincing } 
‘ee lishing a causal relationship. Since a number 
Significant Of other variables are significantly associated 
Scale Sections Above 5% Significant with both adolescent- -parent adjustment and 


socio- economic level, | becomes necessa 
Love and Security I Items 9 


Parent Personality variables associated with socio-economic 


Outside Family Items level. \ More formally, this hypothesis is} 


stated: Socio- economic level differenc 


_adolescent-parent adjustment are_ X- 
Items Favoring High P J ¢_not_er- 


Items Favoring Low Socio-Economic with socio- -economic level and adjustment. | 


economic differences may not. be explained | 


Adolescents from th e higher socio- following discussion. 
level families score higher on 1 feeling of being Residence as a Factor. ‘Resi is sige 
and secure, feelings that parents trust 


“nificantly associated with adolescent-parent 
have confidence in them, — 


‘including disciplinary relationships, parison of mean ‘scores of. city, 3.896, and if 
tudes toward the parent’s personality, farm 3.732. (CR. . of the difference to ‘its 

relationships interaction affecting ‘the standard error is 3. 62), (2) a significant 
sa adolescent’s contact with groups outside the - difference in the distribution of city y and 


4 


‘cated I 


order 


| working status of the r mother are are analyzed 


adjustment. This” is shown by: com fac 


ificant 


inquire whether the ‘observed socio. 


To test this hypothesis the factors of resi- | 


_ Likewise the hypothesis is ‘supported by adjustment quartiles (shown in Table = 


Taste 2. DistRIBUTION oF Hicu, , MepruM, AND Low -Socto- Economic LeveL ADOLESCENTS Into Hi 


Apo P AD 


‘High 109 920 (23% 


‘Middle Quartiles (47%) (52%) 


— 


al 
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AS 
 &§ | 
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residenc 
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3. Tue DisTRIBUTION OF AND ADOLESCENTS ‘AMONG Hox, AND Low 


| 


Residence is also significantly associated "cents high, middle, anc and low adjust- 

with socio- economic level. This is indi- ment quartiles “within the farm and city 

neing cated by the finding that there is a rank samples separately (shown i in Table 4). 
“order: correlation of 45 items sig- Since socio- economic differences remain 
nificantly different between farm- city and above those ‘required | at the 1% level of 2 

high-low socio-economic level. The associa- probability, we may state with confidence A x 
tion is significant, also, as shown by a Chi- that differences in adolescent- t-parent adjust- 


| check of the distribution of of ment obs observed between high and low socio- 
co | and city families into high and low socio- economic level are not explained by tesi- y/ 


Since it has been established above that’ _ Broken Homes. Proportion of broken 
“residence is significantly associated with i is significantly associated with both 
both socio- economic level and» adolescent- of adolescent- parent adjustment and ar 


| 
parent adjustment, it becomes necessary ‘to with socio-economic level. The association 
' | determine whether all or some major portion between broken homes and adolescent- -parent © 
of the socio-economic differences are e€x- adjustment is above the 1% level (shown 
plainable by residence. This check is made in Table 5). ‘The association between inci- 
by holding residence constant. This is ac- - dence of broken homes and socio-economic i. 


complished by testing the distribution of level i is also above 1% level of 


Since broken homes : are significantly ass 


A more detailed discussion of the residence 
factor is presented by the writer in Rural al Sociology, 


December, 1950. 26 All homes are considered broken in 


26 A chi-square value of 29.0 was obtained from the adolescent is not living with both biological — : 


| 27 X* of 25.9 for a 2 by ‘3 table. 


ABLE 4. Comparison OF AND >» Low Socto- Economic LeveL PARED 
ty 


“Highs Socio- Socio- ‘Low Socio- Socio- 
Economic Economic. ‘Economic _ Economic 


vel 


Quartile 18 (37%) (23%) 28 (40%) 37 (25%) 
Middle2and3 (51%) 147 (55%) 33 (44%) (49%) (53%) 
Lew Quartile 6 (12%) (33%) 36 (48%) 8 (11%) (22%) 


100% 295 100% 75 100% 70100% 144 100% 
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total table 1s 31.54 with six degrees oF Treedo 


Quartile (53° (19%) 303 (27%) 


Low Quartile (33% (23%) 


adolescent-parent adjustment, it is — above those required at the 1% level of 
= this factor can _ explain the observed probability, we ve may state with confidence 
socio-economic differences. To determine that differences in adolescent- -parent ‘adjust. 
_ whether all or some major portion of thel ment observed between high, medium, and 
os socio- economic ‘differences are explained by low socio-e economic levels are not explained 
a different per cent of broken homes in by differing proportions s of broken homes in 
high low socio-economic level the three socio-economic levels. Table 6 
groups, broken homes are constant. indicates further that socio-economic Status 
_ This is accomplished by testing the distribu- - is a much more significant variable in un- 


| 


one low 
chi 
level fat 
meted c 


tion of high and low socio- economic level broken than in broken homes. If broken 


adolescents a among high, middle, ar and low homes were considered alone, the impor. 
adjustment quartiles within the broken and © tance of socio-economic level would remain 


Size of Family. Size of family is signi 


associated with both -socio- ~economic 


FaMies, with Broken Homes HELp 


(50%) 


(46%) 


(30 447 (20 Jo) 2 (7%) 
Middle 2 and (60%) 


Quartile & Economic Level Economic Economic Level 


‘High Quartile (38%) (24%) (13% 


) 
Middle 2 and (47% 395 (53%) (43%) 


Total X? is 63.8 with th eight degrees of freedom; 


‘Tasre 5. Tae DistrrBuTion or ADOLESCENTS FROM BROKEN AND UNBROKEN Homes AMONG ‘Tas 
— 
4 
x?— 
a: 
q size of 
ta it 
4 by 3 
if 
BLE 8 
Adju: 
Qué 
28The writer is indebted to Dr. Thomas C. 
McCormick for an examination of the mathematical ————— 4 Low ( 
assumptions of this use of Chi square. The Chi-square check of association between 
‘= 
— 
: Middle 
= 
— | Middle 
— Total 
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signif 
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“ADOLESCENT. PAREN T ADJUSTMENT 
a 


TABLE or ApoLescents FROM SMALL, MEDIUM, AND Lance FAMILIES AMONG 
Hicu, Mippte, Low ApOLESCENT-PARENT ADJUSTMENT QUARTILES 


‘High Quartile (32%) 157 (24%) = 58 (17%) 358 

Quartile o) (18%) 169 (25%) 363 

141 100% 280 100% 665 100% = 354 100% 1440 


The association between size of family and is above the 176 


vel at 
size of family and socio- -economic. evel indica Since size of family 


= it is significant above the 1% level. A value ¢ : 
of Chi-square of 568.4 is not often found for a _adolescent- parent adjustment and socio-eco- 


3 by 3 table. Note in Table 8 that there is only ~ nomic level, size of family is held ‘constant 


one low socio-economic level family with one or to determine whether size” of | f family ca 


two children and only three high socio- a xplai ved differ 
level families with more than five children. A cor- n obser rved differences between 


rected coefficient of contingency of .733 was found levels (shown Table 


between size of family and socio-economic status. Since socio-economic differences remain 


vs 


Quartile Economic Lev Economic Lev Economic Lev 


2 “and 


‘X’=2.1. * Combined with medium group. 


_Medium Families** 


 Adjustmen High Socio- J Medium Socio- 
Quartile ‘Ec conomic Level | Economic Level Level ‘Total 


Quartile 


High 34 (44%) 91 (23%) 


X?=18.5. * Combined with medium 


Middle 2 and 3 196 68 (46%) 265° 


_X*=8.6. * Combined with medium | group. 
Total is 29.2 with six degrees of freedom; P<.01. 


Small families 1 and 2 children, Medium 5 or more. 


ton | 
otal 
710 
357 | 
= 
Total 
= 
stment. 
Z 
q | — 
‘otal 
290 a 
264 


bove those the 1% of However, literature of family” econ 
probability, fi it may t be stated with confidence i relations has considered the working mother — iE - sibili 
1 that differences in adolescent- -parent adjust a factor of such importance ‘that it appears | a eld 
ment: observed between high and low socio- Mecessary to demonstrate that the associa- | 


economic levels are not explained by differ- tion between adolescent- parent adjustment 
vhs 


ing distributions of small, medium, and. 


large families at high por low socio-economic “entirely by th this" factor 


levels. Significant association is found only 


in “medium and large families. For ‘reasons — 


not here apparent, socio- economic level be- 
30 
comes non- significant in small families. : 


Employed Mothers. Since the working 


status of the mother was taken as one meas- 
ure of socio-economic level, 


pated that there would a significant 

‘oa 380One lim 


it might show significant differences. — 


it was antici- 
2 _ time in the low as in the high socio-economic group, | 


association between it and socio- economic. ‘level of probability. This is not as close an asso- 
—< i ciation as the other variables considered in this 
itation of the sample is apparent study, or as close as is popularly supposed. Further. 
here—virtually no low socio-economic families with more, the scores of adolescents — from homes in — 
small families. If such a sub-sample were 


Since 


and socio- -economic not explained 
s also significantly 


status of ‘mothers 


associated with _adolescent- -parent adjust. | 


: ment, 32 it could d explain the observed = 


Above the 1% level of. probability (x? of 57.7 
“for a 3 by 3 table). Notice in Table 9 that there 

twelve times as many mothers employed full- 


82 The association is significant above the 5% 


which the mother is not employ ed outside the home — 


average lower than those in which the mother is 4 \ 


TABLE 9. CoMPARISON oF ADOLESCENT- PARENT OF Hicu, Meprum, AND Socto- Economic 


Lave, wirm Excriovsest or MorHeErs CONSTANT 


- 


Adjustment = Medium Socio- 
= Quartile Economic Level Economic Level 


2 Quartile 


X#=2.2. * Combined with medium group. 


Ack 


High Socio- 


Quartile 


= Quartile 
‘Middle 2 and 
Quartile 


Jo) 


(16%) 


100% 


(80%) 
(30%) AL. (30%) 


152 


Medium Socio-— 
Level 


(32%) 
) 


(17% 


Employed 


Employed. ‘Full- Time 


Low Socio-_ 


(60%) 98 


(20%) 


100% 


Employed Ps Patt- Time 


Socio- 
a4 Economic Level 
4 (20%) 

(58%) 

(25 %) 


20 (100% 


* 


Socio- 
Quartile Economic Level 

High Quartile = 94 (389 
Middle 2 3 


=66.2. 


‘Medium Socio; Low Socio- 
Economic Level 


140 (21%) 
(16%) 176, 48 (49%) 


Total 


Economic Lev 


12 (12%) 


"Total X* is 698 wth ten of freedom; PCE o1. 
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i 
ment constant, socio-economic differences in homes, size of family, employment status 


ained | adolescent-parent adjustment remain above of the mother, and rural or urban residence 


ploy the 1% level of ‘probability We may, these: the family. Significant socio- economic 
antly — fore, state e with ‘confidence that employmenty differences remain when each of the asso- | 
just. status of the mother does not explain the ciated factors is held constant. 
ocio- observed differences between the adolescent Conclusions. Socio-economic level of 
parent adjustment high and low : socio- family is a significant variable in the dif- 
economic groups. We should point: out, ferential adjustment o of adolescents to par- 

tee | "however, that socio- economic level i is not an : ents. It is not, however, the only ‘significant 
equally” significant variable in homes where sociological variable. Residence, size 

5% the mother is or is not employed. Rh family, b broken’ homes, employment status 

asso- highly associated with a adjustment where of. the mother, , and age and sex of 

is mothers are not employed, but shows no adolescent also- significant factors. 


significant adj justment where mothers. are Moreover, socio- economic level i is equally 
employed or full time. ‘significant. in all sub-groups’ considered 
Summary. Adolescents are, on the | aver- this study.\Very small families, families with 

age, better adjusted to parents in high than _/employed others, and broken families fail 
in low socio-economic level “families. This: show significant differences between 
iss shown by a a comparison ¢ of mean adj just-— Socio- “economic levels Both the general find- 
ment scores of two | groups; ps; by their ing that adolescent- parent adjustment is 
| distribution into’ high, middle, and low ad- better at the high socio-economic level and 
quartiles, a and by an item analysis _ the exceptions to that general noted 
of the scale used to measure adjustment. above could pr vide 

The higher s scores of the high socio- research. Tat 


nomic group are are not ‘explained by the dif- 
Age and sex are “equated in the sampling 

process. Possible loading by either immigrant chil- 


dren or a particular rel “religious group was 


employed part-time. This finding will be discussed 
in greater detail in a forthcoming : article in Marriage 


“SMALL ‘POPULATIONS * 


N 1930, the psychologist Dashiell pub- Floyd Allport’ effects of 

“lished “An Experimental Analysis of the pr presence of other people on the speed 
Some Group Effects. Interested and of individual performance 


7. * Revision of a paper read at the annual meet-— laboratory, and put them to work on a 


ing of the American Sociological Society held in all 
New York, December 28-30, 1949. ee problem. Some worked in isolation. Others 


1John F. Dashiell, “An Experimental handled the in a 
of Some Effects,” Journal of Abnormal and 


a 


imily | economic differences. To check this pos- ferential distribution of certain characteris- CU 
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nships. third ) 0 establishing roups for the purpose of study. 
P pop § groups purp ay 
‘he worked with « one another i in a coopera- ing their problem- solving patterns, she com- 
tive relationship Dashiell compared the pared group performances with the of 


of these three populations. on the same problems. Some | 


Boyne al focus | ‘of his study was her findings were ambiguous, but it appeared _ 
~ almost entirely on the individual | subject. _ that the group solutions of the very difficult 
Much of the design and interpretation now _ problems she presented were more rapid th than i 
seem primitive. But one “significant individual work, and that, ‘step- for-step in 
penne of his work lay in the fact. that the the movement toward solution, the work of 
; _ study provided foundations for experimenta- “the groups was more accurate. Shaw accounts | 
tion with small laboratory collectivities. for these differences, however, with individual 
Sociologists he have been : ‘skeptical about it the concepts. says that group superiority 
a possibilities of laboratory _ experimentation, was the result of the ability of a few superior 
as a method of study in their field. W hile individuals in her collectivities whose efforts 
recognizing its potential advantages, they were aided by the presence | of enough critical 
have often stated that such thinking from other members so ‘that wrong 
Was impossible or, at the very least, un- turns” in problem- -solving were corrected al- 
fruitful.* the recent books about the most as soon as they appeared. 
3 use experimental ‘methods been The more immediate predecessor of ‘most 
limited almost exclusively to ‘discussions of of the contemporary use of small 
field studies of ‘natural” populations with populations by psychologists was the study 
yi their limited possibilities for the control, by Lippitt and White® of the results for inter- 
_ manipulation, ; and Tepetition of variables. a action of autocratic, laissez- faire, and demo- } 
. — the same time, those sociologists who cratic leaders. These stu studies in ‘ “group at- 
“a work in social psychology have become aware — _ mosphere” had a strong orientation toward 
- that their psychological neighbors not only — genuinely interactional and structural dimen- 
do not. share these skepticisms, but have ac- sions. The central problem was one of v vary: 
tually mov ed ahead from such pioneer studies — ing a functional role and studying the a 
as those of Dashiell to the study of inter- — of such variance on interpersonal relations. 
_ personal and intergroup behavior in labora- A system of rotating the experimental leaders — 
_ tory settings. s. This paper ‘surveys parts of was used” to separate the influence of their 
their work “and tries to understand its im- personalities from the influence of their 
plications for some of the questions sociolo- leadership roles. investigators had 
gists have raised “experi enough sophistication to match their group 
mentation. for pre-existing friendship p ) patterns and other 
_ DEVELOPMENTS sy P SYCHOLOGISTS review of these experiments, or of. the 
series recently published an Office of lating 


“Among psychologists, a step toward more atin 

‘socially oriented experiments — Research project in social communica- crucial 
tion,” or of the reports of research on group . 


gives 
‘precis 
other 


es For a recent summary see: Wilson | Gee, Social Experimental Study of Leadership and Group Life,” . 
Science Research Methods, New York: Appleton- - _ in Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley — 
-Crofts, Inc., 1950, pp. 346- (eds.), , Readings in Social Psychology, New Y ors: | 
for example: Ernest Greenw ood, ‘Experi- Henry Holt and Co., 1947, 315- 330. 
Sociology: A "Study in Method, King’ Leon Festinger and Others, Theory 
Crown Press, York, 1945, and F. al n, 


5 Marjorie E. Shaw, “A Comparison of Indi- 
viduals and Small Groups in the Rational Solution Studies Towards the 
of Complex Problems,” American Journal of tion of the Social Sciences which is now in its 
44 (July, 1932), volume and the files of The Journal of Social Issues. 


search, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947, 
2 Others. 
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of lem-solving, and status relations, shows that experimentation should follow. It is on just 
of sychologists perform laboratory | experiments this: problem of the validity of 
red on small collectivities” with the belief that replicas that ‘much sociological skepticism 
cult 


4 (1) they are producing valid replicas of the has centered. This problem is a special case 
- eoncepts under study and that (2) the use, “of the more general problem of the validity = 
when possible, 8 of ‘experimental replicas, operations in | research. i, 
Ol gives th them results that are clearer and more” It is revealing that the of ‘the 
ants — - precise 1 than those they could obtain in any validity of research operations | has changed 
Ll 4 other way. They also stress the well known | 
rity advantages of being able to manipulate ‘publications there is” a growing rejection 
7 variables in order to produce conditions both o of the position that it is impossible 
orts | that are theoretically important but that or unfruitful to try to create operational 


‘ical are difficult to find or observe in field set- et- replicas of our concepts a and of the position — 
oe tings, and of the ability to make endless~ that it is scientifically useful construct 
fale | repetitions in checking research findings.® Pe arbitrary operations that are quite unrelated 

ad FF Sociologists will appreciate the potential — to ¢ concepts and then, , without further efforts 
rea value of these advantages. One persistent at validation, to treat the procedures as if 
tory | complaint in our books on research tech-— they) were valid conceptual representations. 
udy hat the data necessary for the As importar he presence of this trend — 
icy | nique is that the data necessary or the As mapa ant as the presence of this trend 
testing of our hypotheses are not available. the apparent reasons for its existence 4 


is a sa difficulty of ‘ “letting 1 nature perform of these -Teasons seems to bea 
| our experiments: for us” that nature does newed awareness of the way concepts and 


ss 2 always oblige and that, when she dun, <euntiete. are validated in research. ‘As a 

nen- are often unable to “collect the kind "statement of a condition « existing i in the 4 
ary- | of observations we need to interpret her observed world, the validity of a concept 

handiwork. Again, the “ “natural experiment” ‘is equal to the faithfulness 
i hard use in a ‘refined way sentation of the reality under study. Sci- 

ders many variables are uncontrolled. ‘At other entific practice has, at present, only two b 

~~ aE times, ‘the populations involved are so ) large criteria for estimating ‘the faithfulness of 7 

their defy the investigator's efforts at the representation | of a concept. The first 

had Servation or are too ‘widely scattered for the consensus of supposedly competent 
his convenience. And we have been especially observers that an accurate replica has been 
—_ grieved that we are not often permitted a made. The second criterion of validity is — 


the =: timing, and execu- use of _ the concept in empirical tests: 


Ke reality it ‘represents. The continues 
ee to use a concept as adequately valid for 
purposes as long | as it successfully meets 
EXPERIMENTAL REPLICAS criteria. He _modifies or discards it 
The advantages psychologists claim for — one 
« experiments depend heavily range 0 peadictions 
| their ability to create adequate laboratory — made with a given concept the greater “—_- 
3 replicas of concepts. If valid replicas confidence in its validity. 
the ‘conceptual dimensions studied ¢ can be All of this is familiar. It is see familiar 
woo concept is studied directly. In. every 
this Wolfie and case we study the concept through the ex- 
1948), 320-328, reality to which ‘the concept refers. If we 
are studying the relationship of social class 
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ure of authority within 
ratings, measures, or some combinations of 
these. The question n of validity here might 
_ be asked in such specific ways as: How “do. 
we know that our rating scales isolate what | 
we have theoretically specified as 


 tinctive levels of social class, ‘or that that task, we _have felt considerable con: | 


interview data are an accurate reflection of 
the structural connections between the or- 
ganization of authority in the families and | 
their position in the class system? cre. 
new and growing realization’? seems 
to be that the validity of research operations 
all kinds is to be judged by the same 
standard as the validity of concepts, that 
is, by the faithfulness with which they rep- 
_ resent that for which they stand. Since ‘re- 
3 search operations stand for concepts, they 
are valid to the degree that they are faithful 1 
"representations of those concepts. 
second “realization that the 
criteria used in estimating the validity of 
concepts are currently the best available 
| for checking the validity of operations in 


often been demonstrated. Competent ob-— 
servers can be Wrong in their collective 
. judgments and scientists can succeed 0 or fail 
in their efforts at prediction and control 
for reasons other than the validity of their 

“concepts and operations. In first 
stance, we assume that extensive efforts at 
prediction and control will eventually con 
‘the conceptual error. In the second case, 
owe expect that thorough re reviews of our con-— 
3 cepts, predictions, and operations will even- 
correct our mistakes. “At any rate, 
owe no “other methods for estimating 
It is only a step from this line of 
the statement that the validity of lab- 
oratory experimentation rests on no differ- 


nt criteria than tho se to The 


— 
10 This is new in the sense that 
is changing from being part of the formal knowl- 
> of sociologists to being part of their working © 
knowledge. It has, of of course, 
long time. 


but irrational dichotomy. 
_ we have been critical of the concepts and | 


lies } principally in its denial of s persistent 


In recent times, af 


operations 1 used in our field studies, but we 

have recognized that both were subject to 
correction and, in the faith that we knew 
how to improve them and were busy about i 


“fidence that we knew how to describe the 
results of 
them a significant bearing on theory. tudies — 
of social “class are a case in point. While 
they « often did not use the label “social class” 
to study the things we thought were > most 
important, and while their ‘specifications of 
what ‘studying were often vague, 


_as these studies have met the usual criteria : 
of conceptual and operational validity, we 
have found them acceptable, ‘and we have 
shown faith that future work would come F 
still closer to meeting those criteria. 

i is to be contrasted with the 
in our publications to treat the operations 
and findings from laboratory ‘experimenta- 
tion as if they were to be judged by very 
different, though rarely specified, standards. 
"Recognition that their validity stands or 
falls on the criteria that apply 
to field studies should be a1 major step z 
freeing our imaginations for the use of 
laboratory experimentation with at least the 
same confidence of future improvement at 
we accord survey techniques, historical 
"studies, scaling OF interview records 
In all fairness it must be admitted that 
the establishment of the validity of labora- 
tory ‘Teplicas | of concepts” has seemed more 
difficult in practice than the validation of 
methods used in field studies. In any em-— 
research, ‘the translation of “concepts 


us aware of imprecisions | in 
our theorizing. Perhaps Wwe | have developed 
of what we mean by social 
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- so that we could do = ona 
and more precise job of stating the theo- A 
retical importance of the findings. . Insofar 
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snd see if it is enough to Third, there is a lack of finality about 
servation ; to see if it is precise enough to laboratory ‘findings. 
include all we > want it to include and to. _ The absence of parts of the internal or 
exclude all other things. Fuzzy conceptual- external conditions found in the natural 
-jzing stands exposed “when we — get state of the object is serious if the generali- 
high inter-observer reliability. zations we are testing require their presence. 
Creating laboratory replicas of realities Part of the strategic judgment of it 
“to be , studied imposes the added burden « on is appropriate to use laboratory « experimenta- 
the observer not only of knowing his con- tion involves knowing whether we can pro- 4 
referent when he sees it, but of know- duce all the relevant conditions our. theories 
ing it well enough to be able to ‘duplicate it. demand. But, in 1 many instances, the ‘diffi-. 
This makes even more rigorous demands on © culties of context are avoidable. More will 
the precision of his ‘theorizing. As a result, _ be said about them later. The issues they 
he and his colleagues are more severe judges raise highlight again the advantages and 
_ of the extent to which he has succeeded in “difficulties of creating laboratory replicas, 
his ; research design. 1. This, in turn, makes for they ‘point to. the previously mentioned = 
more stringent the level of validation re- problems of having a precise enough theory 
- quired before the investigator feels reason- 1 to aoe when one | “has reproduced all of the 
ably confident of the adequacy of his work. a. 
_ A related aspect of the skepticism | about - of the object petra study, an and also to the ——- 
the validity of laboratory replicas of con- advantages that come when 1 such efforts 
cepts appears in the charge that they are reproduction make us aware of things we did _ 
artificial. The force of this” criticism does “not see, or tacitly assumed, in field studies. 
not seem to lie in its implication that there 
is something inherently undesirable about of having the overlooked and implicit made 
the ‘study of an event that is made to occur visible. and explicit. Awareness of the dangers 


ats a given time and place as the result of is also a deserved warning against 
-aconscious act of an experimenter as com-— unwarranted generalization ‘from laboratory. 
pared with the study of the same event _ studies that do not reproduce relevant as- 


when it occurs in “nature” without . “such pects of the context of the ‘objects we we study 
conscious planning. If event x taking place when such aspects are important for our = 


in the laboratory is the same as event x ¢ problems. Such awareness challenges us to 
taking place outside the laboratory, generali- further technical advance in ‘Supplying both 
ations about its nature in one setting will contexts and i interr for ov e 
apply equally well the other. perimental populations. Finally, it points to 
* The difficulties ‘related to alleged arti- the frequent need for testing generaliza- 
iciality se seem to lie in three. other directions. - tions obtained in the laboratory through the 
First, “the laboratory 1 replica i is likely study of ‘field situations. . These methods 
include all of the internal characteristics _fructify each other. 
found in the natural objects. Second, The skilled use of laboratory experiments 


laboratory replicas “function con- has, then, the effect of clarifying our 
texts other than those in which the natural knowledge of the conditions under which 
abjects usually appear. (For example, if we our results were obtained that we may often 
could develop p primary y groups in the lab- _ present them with a higher degree of con- 
oratory, they might not include the feature fidence would b be warranted the 
of having m members expect to continue in case of most field studies. 
this relationship for a considerable period ‘The third direction in which the charge 
oof time, they “might “not be affected, of artificiality in laboratory experimentation 
-asare those in the natural setting, by being seems to point raises: quite different ques- 
‘embedded in a context of other groups and tions. It applies especially ‘to those cases 
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some ‘ “natural’ social event—when our in- - testing “hypotheses “field situations 
nt “terest: is in the natural event rather” than would leave us in the same position of beanies” 
a . in the laboratory population under study. 4 ing th that the conditions we have hypothesized 
| The point made here is that there is a lack | as responsible for the ¢ direction of communi- — 
a of finality about positive laboratory findings. cations in the group could have e produced — : 
‘Suppose w we have’ noticed that, in some the results we observe, but of not knowing 
“homogeneous, natural: group, that did, in fact, produce those re. 
“munications to directed toward Sults. This is not the place to discuss solu. | of a he 
those ‘members who hold extreme opinions tions: for this problem. It relevant to tural | 
on issues of common interest. | We might . say that it is not a result of using laboratory limitat 
_ hypothesize that, such groups, the need methods and remind ourselves that the 
to maintain collective action will result in tentativeness of all knowledge i is currently | we car 
to reach neces- a canon of science. ‘| bles o 
the: 
PHRASING PROBLEMS FOR LABORATORY of the 


lish a series of matched laboratory popula- : “The adv 


advanta es of | aboratory | 
tions with different degrees of integration, | ments. 


‘predict that the amount of “communi- tation have not overcome the healthy skepti 
ism of sociologists who have asked if the with 
- cation to persons holding ¢ extreme positions ; with tl 
the laboratory will allow them | 
will be greatest those groups that they ont 
“most integrated. Let us imagine, further, y | 


that the findings | of our ‘study are in the an validity in the world would not be of a Pf perime 


¥ expected direction. What do such findings use deman 

tell us about the | dynamics of the natural 


use if they could be had only in the study 


ticular 
roups in which our real interest lies? of problems that were insignificant for the times — 
P elopment of a systematic body of of theory 
Since we are assuming here th that we have apredi 
P P P Empirical studies striving for precision 
about the natural situation, we can say that, will n 
h h yon h sometimes come to that dismal con- | 
if our hypotheses about the situation e** clusion. In her pioneer study of child be | § Py 
valid descriptions of it, they would suffice “havior, Doroth Thomas" decided that 
explain the observed results. But, there pr society 
P cision and high observer reliability could 
the problem. We do not know that 8 
be obtained only at the “sacrifice of records | 
our descriptions of the natural situation are a ‘the ‘interesting’ details group Tesearc 
correct. True, the conditions we believe to i 
operating th there are sufficient to to produce 
" the observed results, but it may well be 
a that other conditions can produce the same 


a i results , and that t they, and not the ones we 


be overcome, even in settings, has 
been demonstrated many times since.’* That 

it is not unique to laboratory studies can 
be confirmed by an examination of current 
"methodological discussions of other tech: 

niques such as s those of the sample = 
or of historical method. | 


have tested, are operating in in the field setting. 
_ By contrast, a negative finding in the | 
‘of controlled laboratory experimenta- 


tion would be more definitive. It would tell present, there two to 


hypothesized as explaining the field results 


ne not ‘sufficient to produce | them. S. Thomas, pane 


"properly be suggested that this jor Studying Social Behavior, New York: Bureat -industr 
“lack of finality in the testing of hypotheses of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Unie 
@ mentation is ‘not a function of the 12See, for example: Lippitt and White, op. city 
experi and Festinger and Others, op. cit. For another 
technique. other method of praisal, see Greenwood, op. cit. » 131- 1-134, 
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menters a are re sharply conscious. It is s probable — : stant, groups with two kinds. ms ‘specialists 
that there are several others. These limita- with groups having a six-fold division of 
tions are features of Tesearch problems Tabor. If size and complexity ar are 
ing particular characteristics: (a) 


we 


conceived that they "require the production "specialized and relatively in- 

of a host of features peculiar to a given cul- dustries. When it is possible to cast hypothe- a 
tural history. Both of these se set “only partial ses in such a way that ‘they are | tested es 
-Jimitations to laboratory experimentation. data on relative differences rather re- 

experiment at all it is necessary that quiring sc some ‘fixed characteristics like 

we can either manipulate the relevant varia- given absolute size, number of -sub- -parts, 
ples or that “nature” present them to us length of group history, or importance of — 

in the combinations we need. Genetic studies the si situations for the involved, 
of the socialization of the ¢ child ‘are limited can 

because we cannot raise children in isolation situation. 


or ‘put them in certain kinds of environ- ~The solution of the 


demand the exact Fa of par- nig? details. 
ticulars of some culture’s history, is some- of culture history to more general state- 
times easier to overcome. If we deal with» ments of the: conditions dy 


with 10 000 members, the study | of 15 people a ‘eter positon to experiment in the’ lab- 
will not satisfy our needs. Likewise if we _ oratory. ‘If our interest is in the results — 
simply must h have people. who have lived — for collective action of the secularization 
for a minimum of 30y years in a ‘matriarchal ofa group, ‘we cannot ¢ give our laboratory 
+] society, it is not practical to try y to create 7 populations the whole gamut of experiences 
them and their community | for purposes of that have occurred in our since 
“esearch, When problems are stated in this the rise” e of Greek rationalism « or hope to 
my, the use of experimentation study their resultant behavior as a com- 
often is not indicated. plete duplicate of that of modern Ameri-- 
One ‘mee in which conditions are cans. If that is the way our problem is 
. only partial limitations is that many of our cast, another methodology is ‘called for i in 
hypotheses can be recast in relative rather its study. Suppose, however, that we move 
than absolute requirements without losing from the particulars to a higher level ae 
“their original meanings. Suppose we have generalization and ‘conceptualize we 
studying large ‘industrial plants and consider to be the: situation of secularized 
| ~ have developed some hypotheses about the Western peoples. Perhaps we decide from 
between the numbers" and spe- field observations that theirs is a special 
cialization of personnel and the speed of ce case of the situation in which individuals 
communication within the population. These lack a s system of ultimate collective goals 
ld industries may involve populations of sev- for behavior, and, as a result, that they have _ 
eral hundreds: of individuals. We cannot — difficulty in in planning their life careers, that 7 
|= to duplicate th that situation in| the lab- they have doubts. about | the value of the 


but we can compare groups of things they do, and their -collectis 


of 40, or, holding number con- action is less integrated than would be true 


now- 
uced 
win 
it to 
| the 
ently : 
a 
| 
men- | 
epti- 
them rally” different settings, plications for the kind of questions we can 
| second limitation to laborator expect to answer through laboratory experi-_ = 
much 
tudy 
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This is, of over- simpll- structs of the late Kurt ‘Lewin. 
fied illustration, but it may serve to indicate _ Laboratory experimentation is no pana-— 
that a shift in our concerns to higher levels he Like any other methodology it requires _ 
generalization about colle: life makes judicious 1 use, and the generalizations result- 

our work amenable laboratory ing from it demand careful qualification, 
experimentation. ‘major contribution of sociologists using the 
— By focusing on levels of generality of techniques of the laboratory will be their 
wi which the particulars « of culture history are additions to our slender understanding | of 
— a special ¢ case, there o opens up the possibility its limitations. ‘The | advantages it offers to. 
of finding other cases that are equally ade- research in sociology seem too great | to deny 
quate empirical replicas of the generality. ourselves the use of the method. — 
if experimenter finds it impossible 


SOME ADDITIONAL APPLICATIONS straig 


bles. 
attention toa a higher level abstraction There research a re 


increases the probability th that some equiva- t with ‘Isborstory well. 


special case will be reproducible. in the t 
the case of his more general statement of 


f ificance for that the 1 meth- 
‘nature of ‘secularism, he might signi cance for ory, met 


odology ‘of the laboratory, even now, wrvell 


a pointless hour of ring-toss as a special 


case of his theory | and make ete especially well adapted to their exploration, 7 


and that our present conceptual development — 
to collective integration, satisfac- P P P 


ata stage that permits their investiga- 


tion. A few of them are suggested below 
to give a feel for the range of utility of — 


1 of behav “course, 
have to be controlled a comparison with 
another “group in which the hour of 

toss is one in which the participants see 

thei action contributing to some e valued 
goal such as the advancement of knowledge _ 
about group behavior 

tickets for the 


4 laboratory experimentation. 
n earlier period of sociology’s s history 
Saw a great deal of speculation about the 


very” process interaction ‘itself. | 


ibility 
distril 


worked over the now classic cycle of 
‘petition, conflict, accommodation, assimi- 
lation, and cooperation. hey recognized the 
desirability of intensive analysis of inter- 
in order to understand how culture 
and social organization took shape 
changed. But the study of interaction asa | 
process was always inordinately 
the data _were shifting fleeting, and 
the universe over which the process oper- — | 
ated was too large for easy grasp. Bales’ |; 
directing attention to hypotheses that are recent 4 the ‘small et 


_ not likely to arise from m field observation 
nq. perimental group promi ises_ to give us new | 
alone; to a better systematizing of the na- 
Opportun nities for handlin 
i 
| 


, this forcing of greater generality of 
hypotheses is net. undesirable. may also 
“give: impetus to the growth of the _kind 
of high lev level deductive systems that. have 
proved so potent in other disciplines 


ture and comparative characteristics of col- °PP® oes 


Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psy- 
the psychologists have e something | to offer New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936; 
us here. Their efforts to overcome the limita- “Constructs in Paychology and Psychological Ecol- — 
= tions of existing low-level ‘concepts: about ogy,” in Kurt Lewin and Others, Authority and 2 

J ty of Press, 
collective life are important materials for Frustration, Towa City: | 


3-29, 
our Especially important are reports 


3 lectivities ¢ of all types in all settings. Again, ———— 


Robert F. Bales, , Interaction Analysis, 
int | is perhaps th the highly devel- Cambridge: Addison- on-Wesley Press, Inc., Solida 
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“theory to "specific "techniques 
* the conceptualization and e: ex perimental 


Thelen’? one implication from th 
findings ‘succinctly in his ‘ ‘principle of least-_ 


pana. study of social process; 3 group-size.” This means that, for the collec- 
wires | Many of our theories about the handling of any particular 
esult- - tion of collective life are cast as ideal or there: are a minimum of functions that must 


“be performed by group members; that the 
smallest effective group will be one contain- 
we treat as the extreme ends of a scale. This ing these vital roles in the repertoire of ‘its | 
seems to be the case for such pairs as members and one providing | for exercise 

‘bureaucracy and primary group, folk and of these functions by skilled participants 

urban communities, and circular reaction and the group requires their help. Such 
in nterpretive i interaction. In using” such the- results suggest t that we may profit by review- 

ories, we treat all intermediate cas cases ing our thinking about the importance of i in- 
straight: line functions of the relevant varia- dividual and sub-group skills in larger groups 


| a real any theory ca: cast as an ideal | typology, 7 and i in whole societies. I am not proposing PS 


empirical types. | Such types often represent 
airs of logical or empirical opposites which 


7) 


all real life cases are intermediate cases as return to a naive “great man’ ’ theory of initi- 
a f _ well. We do not expect an any of them to fall at - ative i in social life, but that we give consider- 

the ty ypological extreme. It is a s a vital, but 7 ation | to ‘the methods for for diagnosing the skill- 
largely unexplored, problem to know whether given, en collective L 
_ the cases between our typological extremes and the skill resources of particular groups ~ 
really are distributed as straight-line func- for meeting such requirements." 
tions of the postulated variables. cer- ‘The e problems of place, time, and ease of 
“tainly is is not always situation for phe- observation that the laboratory setting 


nomena in | fields such as hydrav aulics. especially well designed to handle have done 


— in which we can produce needed inter-— _ much to keep the study of collective behavior 4 


- mediate types in the laboratory gives us flex- fe the moribund condition i in which it has 


ibility in checking the shape of phenomenal - li 
distributions. Teen during the last decade or two. 


at crowds, social movements, and 

com- | ments suggest another potentiality for test- 

res been peculiarly difficult to observe and an- 


‘Seein roup life before us on a small micro- 
d the group icro- 15 See National Training Laboratory in Group q 


| scopic, readily observable scale facilitates Development, Report of the Second Summer Lab- 
the refinement of hypotheses that are neces oratory Session, Bethel, Maine, June 13 to July 3, 
sarily gross when we are limited to the study 1948, National "Education Association, 1948; and 


as a a of interaction in larger, less accessible units. x Ronald Lippitt, Training in Community Relations, 


di f k New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
tudies o ‘this kind have s sensitized investi- Herbert Thelen, “Group Dynamics in 


gators to a new range of functions and of : Principle of Least Group Size,” The School 

4 functional ‘roles that are probably necessary Review, $7 (March, 1949), 139-148. = 

yor ‘if a _group is to “persist and deal with its Ms). 7 See, for example, Kenneth | D. Benne and Paul 
- problems. ‘There are, for example, date sug Sheats, “Functional Roles of Group Members,” 


The Journal of Social Issues, 4 (Spring, 1948), 
gesting that ‘successful collective 49. For the larger society, see such works as: Crane 
a De da involves a predictable series of t steps; = Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution, New York: 
a that the as assimilation | of new content and the : 'W. W. Norton and Co. eager Chap. 4, “Types of 
Psy- | develo Revolutionists,” and Chap. 5, “The Rule of the 
1936; I gro up ecisions require a x Moderates ;” Harold D. Lasswell, The A nalysis of 
Ecol- | Someone shali periodically summarize Political Behaviour. New York: Oxford University 


that someone shalt act as a ‘Teality- Press, 1948, Part 1, “Skill 


function i in such ways a as reafirming 
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The of these p phenomena ‘mentation would not be possible in sociologi- 
as different approaches to handling identifi- cal studies. Second, the validity of the fot 
of problems makes it possible to coming fi from such | Studies is is to 


petting and to push deeper into their dy- field studies. Third, the effective use of 


a sizing of a more precise kind and of a higher 
level of abstraction than we often perform, their 
‘ia report might conclude with several Fourth, the : study of these laboratory popu- | tal se 
eel. First, that methods for the lations again raises the need for work on — thoug 
experimental study of f group life in labora- methods of observation, recording, and of warra 
i tory settings are in development, making analysis’ that are suited to the nature of | _accide 
‘the claims that laboratory experi- collective life as structured interaction. | cation 
DEATH BY DIESELIZATION CASE ‘STUDY IN cently 


REACTION TO TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE recreai 

a Te Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


E the following instance it is proposed — ‘existence. In them m many of the ‘effects which 


that we examine a community confronted — A _ take place are blurred and not easily dis- ia 

JL with radical change in its basic economic _ tinguishable by the observer. Thus, the “nor- 
institution and to: trace effects: of this mal” railroad town n may not be the best 

change throughout the social structure. From place to see the consequences of dieseliza- 

- these facts it may be possible i in some degree © tion. For this reason a one-industry town was | 
to anticipate tl the resultant changing atti; chosen for ¢ examination. 


tudes and \ values of ‘the people in the com- In a sense it is an “ideal type” ma | | 


munity, particularly as. they reveal whether town, and hence not complicated by other 
<n ‘not there is ; is a demand for modification of of extraneous: economic factors. It lies in the 
3] the social structure or a shift in function desert and i is here given the name “Caliente” 
from one institution to another. Some of the which | is the Spanish | adjective for “hot. ” 
implications of the facts discovered may be - Caliente was built in a break in an eighty- 
in anticipating future social change. mile c canyon traversing the desert. Its rea- 
‘The community chosen for examination — son for existence was to service the steam | 
“has been disrupted by the dieselization of the. There are few ‘Tesources- 
railroads. Since the railroad is among the: 
oldest of those industries organized around as the 
and since therefore the social struc- to the growth and maintenance of other vironm 
ture of railroad communities is a product o of "settlements the vicinity than to that =| 
_long-continued processes of adaptation to the "Caliente. So long as the e steam | locomotive u oe 
_ technology « of of steam, the > sharp contrast be- was in use, Caliente was a necessity. ith an 
Pe tween the technological requirements s of the the adoption of the diesel it became obsoles- 
a steam engine and those of the diesel should cent. 
—— Geaaty reveal the changes i in social structure This s stark fact was not, however, part af 
eS required. _ Any one of a great many railroad _ the expectations of the residents of Caliente 
= towns might have been chosen for examina- Based upon the e “certainty” of the railroad’ s | 
tion. However, many railroad towns are only “need _men built their 
Partly upon the railroad for their there, 
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4 DEATH BY DIESELIZATION 
the cost, in many cases, of their life savings. cre crews changed. the turn of the cen-— 
_ The water system was laid in cast iron which tury when this particular road was built, — 
will last for centuries. Business men engines produced wet steam at low 
4 substantial buildings which could | be paid peratures. The steel in the boilers was of 
| for only by profits gained through many - comparatively low tensile strength and could _ 
| years of business. Four churches “evidence withstand high temperatures" and 
the faith of Caliente people in the future of pressures required for the efficient use of 
their community. A twenty-seven bed hospi- coal and water. / At ‘intervals Toughly a 
tl serves the town. Those who built it hundred miles the e engine had to be discon- 
— thought that their investment was as well ‘nected from the train for service. At these 
warranted as the fact birth, sickness, points the: cars also were inspected and if 
accident and death. T hey believed in -edu- they were found to be. defective they v were 
cation. Their school buildings represent the either removed from the train or repaired a 


investment of savings guaranteed by bonds » while it was standing and the new engine 
and future taxes. There is a combined park | _ being coupled on. Thus the location of Cali- 
and play field which, together with a a re- > 4 ente, as far as the railroad was concerned, 
cently modernized theatre, has been si serving was a function of boiler temperature and 
‘recreational needs. All these physical struc- pressure and the resultant service require- 
‘tures are material evidence of the ments of the locomotive. 
q tions, , morally and legally sanctioned and Following World War II, high ‘tensile 
Bays funded, of the people of Caliente. steels developed to create superior artillery 
4 This is a normal and rational aspect of the 7 and armor were used for locomotives. As a La 
| culture of all “solid” and “sound” — 7 consequence it was possible to utilize steam 
nities. itm: at higher temperatures and pressure. Speed, 
Similarly y normal are the soc social organiza- power, and efficiency were increased and the = 
tions. These include Rotary, Chamber of distance between service intervals was in- 


Commerce, Masons, Odd F Fellows, American creased. 202282 4 


There are the usual unions, “churches, and sions became approximately 150 to 200 miles 7 
myriad little clubs to which the the > women be- _— whereas | it had formerly been 100 to. 150. 
long. In short, here is the average American WwW herever possible, freight divisions were. 
community with normal social life, ‘subscrib- increased in length to that formerly used by 
ing to normal American codes. Nothing | its _ passenger trains, an and passenger divisions 
members had been taught lengthened from two old freight divi- 
that the whole pattern of ‘thi is normal x sions: ‘three. Thus towns: located at 100° 


ments “ were those at 200 became freight points only, and 


and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. “ideal distance” between freight divi- 
= 


steam e engine wa was as “natural” senger r division points, 
as any other element in their physical en- 7 he increase in speed permitted the train 
vironment. ‘Yet suddenly their life crews to make the greater distance in the 
Was ‘destroyed by the _ announcement that time previously required for the lesser 
- the railroad was moving its division - point, * and roughly a third of the train and — 
and with it destroying “the econ economic basis: crews, car inspectors, boilermakers and 
Caliente’s existence. chinists and ¢ other service men were dropped. q 
Turning from community The towns thus abandoned were crossed off _ 
4 moment » let 1 us examine the technical the social record of the nation in the adjust 
| changes v which took place : ce and d the reasons | for ‘Ment to these > technological | changes in ‘the bi 
the change. Division points on a railroad are of the steam locomotive. Caliente, o- 
established by the. frequency with | which the cated _midway between terminals about six a 


rolling stock must be serviced and the hundred miles apart, survived. fact it 
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"gained, since the less frequent stops caused few of the workers in Caliente will als 
an increase in the service required of the share the gains, as ; they move to other divi- 
Bp meonedl crews at those points where it sion points, through higher wages. They will 
took place. However, the introduction of te sar in the higher pay, though whether this 
change to diesel engines projected a very will be adequate to compensate for the costs. 
‘different future. moving no one can say. Certain it is that 
fin its demands for service the diesel en- their p pay will no not be adjusted to compensate 
gine differs almost completely from a steam for their specific losses. They will gain only 
locomotive. It requires infrequent, highly as their seniority gives them the opportunity | 

- skilled | service, carried on within very close to work. These are those who gain 1. What. 
in “contrast. to the frequent, “crude are the losses, and who bears them? 
adjustments required by the steam locomo- ‘The railroad company can figure: its losses 
tive. Diesels operate at about 35 per cent at Caliente fairly accurately. It owns 39° 
efficiency, in contrast to the approximately _ private dwellings, a modern clubhouse with 
4 per cent efficiency of the steam locomotives 116 single rooms, and a twelve- room hotel 
in use after World W ar II in the United with -dining- room and lunch- counter 
‘States. Hence diesels require much less fre- ties. These now become useless, as does much 
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quent stops for fuel and water. These facts the fixed physical equipment | used for 


_ reduce their operating costs sufficiently to servicing trains. Some of the machinery can 


‘compensate for for their much higher initial _be used elsewhere. Some part of the round- | 


house can be used to store unused locomo- 
In spite of these reductions in operating © _ tives and standby equipment. ~The rest will 
costs the introduction of diesels ordinarily torn down save taxes. All of these 
would have taken a good deal of time. The _ costs can be entered as capital losses on the 

_ change-over would have been slowed by the statemcat which the company d draws ‘up for 


capital costs of retooling the locomotive and for the government. 


_ works, the long period required to recapture Presumably they will be recovered by bes 
: ‘the costs of existing steam locomotives, and use of the more efficient engines. _., 
the « effective resistance of the workers. . Wo rid ‘What are the losses" that may not he 
Ww ar II altered each of these factors. The entered on the ‘company books? The total 

locomotive works were required to “make tax assessment in Caliente was $9,946. 30 


the change order to provide marine en- for the year 1948, of which $6,103.39 


. gines, and the costs of the change were ‘as- sented ¢ taxes assessed on tl the railroad. Thus 
sumed by the government. Steam engines the railroad valuation w was about three- fifths 
used up by the tremendous demand that of the town. This does not take into” 
placed | upon the railroads by war traffic. account free property belonging to the 
The costs were” ‘recaptured by shipping churches, the schools, the hospital, or the 
“4 charges. Labor shortages were such that ‘municipality itself which included all the 
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labor resistance was Tess formidable and public utilities. Some ideas of the losses = 


acceptable to the public. than it tained by the railroad in ‘comparison with 
would h have been in peace time. Hence the e~ losses of others: can be surmised by! ree 
shift to ) diesels was ; greatly facilitated by the e _ flecting or on these figures for real estate > alone. 
war. In consequence, every third a and some- 
| times every second division point in the economic history of America. ‘It repre: 
4 became technologically obsolescent. pe. sents the ‘ ‘loss” ” side of a profit and 1 loss 


Caliente, like all other towns in similar system of adjusting to technological change. 


plight, is supposed to accept its fate in the Perhaps” for sociological Purposes we need 
4 


name of “progress.” The general public, as an answer to the question “just \ who pays?” | 
shippers consumers goods, 1] Probably the greatest losses are “suffered 
reaps the harvest in better, faster service the older “non- -operating” employees. 


eventually perhaps ir in lower charges. A Seniority among these men extends 


_ The story is an old one and often’ repeated | 
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y will ~ no claim on the job of a similar craftsman at‘ The church will pay. . The smaller congre- _ 
this another point who has only twenty-five days’ gations « cannot support services as in “the: 
costs seniority. Moreover, some of the skills past. As the church men leave, the 
that merly valuable are no longer needed. The will be abandoned. 
nsate | boilermaker, for example, ‘knows that jobs” Homeowners will pay. A hundred a and 
) only | for his kind are disappearing and he must. a4 -five men owned homes in Caliente. 
‘unity enter the ranks of the unskilled. The protec- They” "must accept the available means of 
What | _ tion and status offered by the union while he "support or rent to those who do. In either 
was employed have become meaningless no now case the income available will be far less 
losses | that he is no longer “needed. The cost of that on which the houses were built. 

as 39 | & is hi high both in loss of ened and in | personal The least. desirable homes will stand unoc- 
with | demoralization. ccupied, their value completely lost. The 
hotel = Operating employees also pay. Their seni- others n must be revalued at a | figure far cul 
facili- | ority extends over a division, which in this _ that at which they were formerly held. ee 
much a case includes three division points. The Ina word, those pay who are, by t tradi 
for older m members can move from Caliente and tional American Standards , most moral. 

y can aim 1 another job at another point, but in Those who have raised children see friend- 
ound: ‘many cases they move leaving a good portion ships broken and neighborhoods disinte- 
como- | of their life savings behind. The younger grated. The childless more freely shake ‘the 

t will must shendon their ‘stake in’ railroad = ‘dust of Caliente from their feet. Those who 
these employment. The loss “may n mean a new ap- built their personalities into the structure of 
n the prenticeship i in another o occupation, _ata time the: community watch their work destroyed. 

Ip p for in life when apprenticeship wages are not Those too wise or too selfish to have en- 


ment. adequate | to meet t the obligations | of m ature” tangled themselves” _ community 

y the _ men with families. A ‘steam engine hauled suffer no such qualms. The chain store can 

in 2,000 tons up the hill out of Caliente with — _ pull | down n its sign, move its equipment and 

ot be 3 aid of two helpers. ’ The four- unit diesel charge the costs off against n more profitable 

total, in command of one crew handles a train of _ and better located units, and against taxes. 

146. ~ 5,000 tons alone. Thus, ‘tol handle same ‘The local has no such alternatives. 

repre: 

Thus 

of four men must ‘start out ut anew est losers. Nomads suffer least. 

> into at something else. The people of Caliente are asked to ac- 

o the | The local merchants pay. The boarded cept as * “normal” this 

yr the | windows, half- -empty sh shelves, and abandoned — their expectations. It is assumed that they 

ll the ‘store buildings bear mute evidence of these will, without protest or change i in sentiment, 

s sus costs. The older merchants stay, and pay; accept the dictum of the “law of supply and 

with the younger ones, and those with no stake demand.” Certainly they must comply in 

Ny Te in the community will move; but the part with this dictum. While their behavior 

of their ‘property will in both cases largely in part reflects th this complence, there are also 

repre- bondholders will pay. They can’t their attitudes and values. 

1 ‘Toss: foreclose on a dead town. If the town were © _ The first reaction took the form of an 7h 
wiped out altogether, that 1 which would Te- Bs effort at community self- -preservation. Cali- > 

main for s: salvage would be too littlevto satisfy. ente became visible to its inhabitants asa 

their claims. Should the town continue there real entity, as meaningful as the individual 

ffered is little hope that taxes adequate to "personalities which they had hitherto been 

overs. the of bends and to- day ex- to see as atomistic or nomadic ele- 


ments Community st survival was seen as pre- 


gi gone. other changes perhaps equally important is in 
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requisite to’ many of the individual values for glamor and the dollars which glamorous 
_ that had been given precedence in the past. people have to spend, sadly neglecting one * 
re The organized community made a search for “the principal factors which helped to make . 


new industry, citing elements of community (it) . . . great: that fine consideration of com: 


organization themselves as reasons why in- and individuals, as well as employees, 
who have been happy in cooperating stead- 


= fastly with the railroad in times of stress if 
con itions that led the railroad to abandon well as prosperity. The loyalty of these people la 


* point made the place even less attractive and communities seems to count for little with 


= new industry than it had hitherto been. the... (company) ... of this day, though ie 
Yet the for to keep the the community a a going: other “Big Business” corporations: do not hesi- 
concern persisted. to expend huge sums to encourage 

_ There was also a change in sentiment. In loyalty o ; ee and people which ¢ a 

“the past the glib” assertion that progress friends of ... (the company) . . have been | 


sacrifice could be offered when ‘happy to give voluntarily. 


distant group was a victim of technological 7 Ever : since the .... railroad w was ws conse 
Caliente has been a a bey town on the 
change. there was no such reaction when 


1 the event. struck home. . The change 


probably be as well revealed as in any other one of most attractive communities 
Us way by quoting from the vewnnene Herald: the system. With nice homes, streets and eee 
(over the) school . . . good city government .. . 


years Failro Caliente offers advantages that most bi 
its affiliates . . became to this writer his a ers a ages a most ‘COrpo- 


The rations would be gratified to have for their 
ideal of s a railroa empire. (company) employees—a homey spot where they could live 


appeared to take much more than the ordinary their li f content t, h re 
interest of big railroads in the development of “VES Of contentment! 


areas adjacent to its lines, all the while doing Caliente wid 
great deal for the communities large and small 
which the lines passed. 


been lifesaver for the road sev times 
y le 
,? Those were the days creative of (its) enviab e _ when floods have wrecked havoc on the a 


> 


reputation as one of the finest, most progres- .- 
in th n ve an lov 
a -sive—and most human—of American railroads, — in the canyon above and below Caliente. This 


ployees, inv estors, ;, and communities alike! 


One of the factors bringing about this ard not overlooking —manpower—which has 
thus become available on short notice. * 


fidence and respect was the consideration shown 
r - communities which otherwise would have suf- ,.° But (the railroad) or at least one of its 


ea] fered serious blows when division and o other big officials appearing t to be > almost completely — 


changes effected. A notable example was orced from policies which made this railroad 


town) . division great, has ordered changes which are about as 


change was made ‘almost unnoticed by installa- Big 
tion of a rolling stock reclamation point, which 


“gave, (that town) an ‘opportunity to hold its “have given the best years of their lives. to this 
community intact until tourist “traffic and other > railroad are cut ‘off without any ything to. which 


industries could get better established—with é they can turn, many of them with homes 4 
(it) fim which they have taken much pride; while others, 
foundation. And ‘through this display of con- - similarly with nice homes, are told to move | ay 
sideration for a community, the railroad gained ~ = and are given runs that only a few oT 
friends—not “only among the people of . . . will be to endure from a stand: 
(that town) . . who were perhaps more vocal 
_ than others, but also among thousands of others mart big corporations the country over en- aa oe 
= ieee the country on whom this an © courage their employees to own their own homes ae 
made an indelible impression, —and loud are their boasts when the percentage 
--- But things seem to have changed ‘materially of such employees is favorable! But in contrast, 
. during the last few years, the... (company) — a high (company) official is reported to have — 
oe . seems to this writer to have gone all out said only recently y that “a “ railroad man has no 
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DEATH BY DIESEL IZATION 
business owning a home!” Quite a departure rewarded or pay less of the costs of change 
from has” appeared | be (company) than do those who follow the ideal more 
closely. . Absentee ow wners, completely ar anony- 
7 _ mous, and consumers who are not expected 
to co- -operate to make the gains possible are 


% rewarded most highly, while the local people 


difficult for the Herald to believe. ‘that 
‘this official however “big” he is, speaks for the 
(company) . . "When he enunciates a policy 

that, carried to’ the latter, would make tramps 


of (company) employees and their families! who must cooperate to raise productivity 
thinking person wants to stand in the way Pay dearly for having contributed. 


of progress, but true progress is not made when — Ina society 1 run . through sacred mysteries _ 
it is overshadowed by cold-blooded disregard whose” rationale > it As 1 not. ‘man’s privilege t to 


— for the loyalty of employees, their families, and criticize, such incongruities may be explained —_— 


- the communities which have developed in the away. pees a society may even provide some | 
good American way through the decades of “explanation” which makes them seem ra- 
loyal service and good citizenship. ad _Ina: secular society, supposedly de- 
‘This editorial, written by a a member of all fended rationally upon scientific facts, 
the service clubs, approved by Cali Caliente busi- ° which the pragmatic test ‘ “Does it work?” 
mess men, and quoted with approbation by is continually applied, such discrepancy be- 
the most conservative members of the com- tween expectation and realization is difficult 
munity, is is significant of changing sentiment. to reconcile. 
Defense of our traditional system of as- 
- their belief in “The American Way, ” but like se sessing the costs. of technological change is 


‘the: editor of the Herald they criticize on the the costs of such 


ro The people of Caliente conunually profess | 


7 i 1 upon ¢ consideration for loyalty, citi- fit others w whom they have | neve 
-zenship, and community morale. They as- who, in their judgment, have nothing 
sume that the company should regard the t to justify su such rewards. Any action that will | 
seniority rights of workers as “important permit the e people of Caliente to’ levy the 
‘considerations, s, and that it should consider — costs of change upon those who will benefit _ 


significant the effect of permanent unem- fi from them will be morally justifiable to the 


ployment upon old and faithful employees. people of Caliente. Appeals to the > general 


a They look upon community integrity as an welfare leave them cold and the compulsions — 
important community asset. Caught between of the price “system are not felt to be self- 
4 the support of a‘ “rational” system of “eco- justifyi ing“ “natural laws” but a are e regarded as 


nomic” forces and laws, and sentiments being the "specific ‘consequence of 


~ which they accept as significant values, they bookkeeping decisions as to what should be 
- seek 2 a solution to their dilemma which ‘vil included in the costs of change. They seek — 
once permit them to retain their expected change these decisions ns through social 
rewards for continued adherence to past action. They do n not consider that the 
norms and to defend the social system which “American Way” consists primarily of ac- 


they have been n taught to revere ae oes of the market as the final arbiter of 
ae their destiny. Rather they c conceive that the 


system as a whole exists to render “justice,” _ 


if the consequences of the price system 
ymes g We e bewe shown that those in Caliente are e such as to produce x what t they consider to 
tage whose behavior most nearly approached | the | “injustice” they | proceed to use 
rast, ideal taught are hardest hit by change. On other institution as a means to reverse or 
have the other hand. those se seemingly farthest re- offset the effects of the price sy stem. 
| moved in conduct from that ans are ether ¢ other groups fac faced with the s same i, 
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those i in Caliente seize upon th the means- avail 
ms able to ‘them, The operating 


the costs of change which they would other- "merely occupational s sentiments. They result 
wise have had to bear. Feaiher-bed rules, from the fact that modern life, with the 
make- work restricted work weeks, _ interdependence that | it creates, particularly 
in one-industry communities, imposes penal- 
were to permit ‘union mem- far beyond the membership of the ‘groups 
_ bers to continue work even when “efficiency” ‘presumably involved | industry. When 
dictated that they be disemployed. Members make- work rules contributed to the liveli- 
of the “Big Four” in Caliente joined with hood of the community, the support of the — 
their idlows in demanding not only the re- churches, , and the taxes which Maintain: the 
tention of previously | existing rules, , but the the . schools; when feather- bed practices deter- 
imposition of nev new ones s such as that requiring mine the standard of living, the profits of 


_ the presence of a third man in the diesel the b business man and the circulation of the — 


cab. other ‘groups there was available press; ; when they c contribute to the salary of 


only the appeal to company that it the teacher and the preacher; they can. no 
_ longer be treated as accidental, immoral, 

alternatively a demand ‘that “government” deviant or or temporary. Rather they 2 are 

something. One such demand took the vated into the position of emergent morality 

form of a request to the Interstate Com. and law. Such practices generate a morality — 

merce Commission that it require inspection which | serves them just as the practices in 

of rolling stock at t Caliente. ‘This Hace caine was = nourish those who participate in and hd 


denied. 


that by adding their voices to those of others trialist, or r the sanctity of ‘to those 


similarly injured there might be hone of who inherit. On the other hand, all = 
solution. They began to look to the activities _ practices conceivably help create a structure _ 


of the whole labor movement for succor. that is 


articularl vulnerable t fs) changes 
Union strategy which forced the transfer of . es y oe oa 


control from the het such as that described here. 
control from the market to government Practices which force ‘the company 


diation or to legislation and operation spend in Caliente part hem: 


widely approved on all sides. . This was not saved through technological change, or fail- — 


confined to those onl who w were current! 
4 y . ing ‘that, to ‘reward those who ar are forced to 
move increased income for 


service, are not , by the people of Caliente, 
Cite ‘of public outrage at their demands: to be unjustifiable. Confronted 


. for n make-work rules were looked up upon as by a choice | between the old means and : 
coming from those at best ignorant, il- resultant “Gnjustice” v which ‘their use entails, 


informed or stupid, and at worst being and the acceptance of new: means 
the hypocritical ¢ efforts of others to gain 1 at they believe will secure them the “justice” 


a a national strike for rule changes to abandon (in SO far as 


the workers’ expense. When the union threat they hold to be their right, _ they are willing ar : 
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DEATH ‘BY DIESELIZATION 


nicompetent market in favor of some- | gations. Such recognition may be made vol- 
that works to provide “justice.” untarily as management foresees the neces- 

Me The st study of the politics 0 of _ pressure sity, or it may be thrust upon it by political 
groups will show how widely the reactions or other action. Rigidity of property con- 
_ of Caliente people are paraliled by th those of cepts, t , the legal structure controlling directors © 
other groups. Amongst them it is in in what they may admit to be costs, and 
that the decisions as to who will pay and the e stereotyped nature of the “economics” 
will profit are made. Through ‘organized used by management make rapid change 
political force railroaders maintain the con- within the corporation itself difficult even in 
tinuance of rules which operate to” their a “free democratic society.’ ’ Hence while 
benefit rather | than for “ ‘the public g good” or _ management is likely to be _ permitted or 
“the ¢ general welfare.” Their defense of these r ‘required to initiate technological change in 
ppetices | is found in the argument that only _ the interest of profits, it ‘may and probably — 7 
can their rights be protected against the will be barred from compensating for the 
power ‘of other’ groups who hope to” gain at social consequences certain to arise from 
their expense by functioning through the — those changes. Management thus shuts out 
corporation and the market. rising flood of demands in its cost-ac- 
a We should expect that where there are counting only to have them reappear in its: 
other groups similarly affected by technologi- tax accounts, » in legal I regulations | or in new 
cal ch hange, , there will be similar efforts to insistent union demands. If economics fails 
change the operation of our institutions. to provide an answer to social demands | 
The case cited is not unique. Not only is it © - then politics will be tried. eh 


duplicated” in hundreds of railroad division It is clear that while traditional 
4 points but also in other towns abandoned provides a means of protecting some groups 


q by management for similar reasons. Changes from consequences of technological 
in the location of markets or in the ‘method = or some method of meliorating nod 
calculating» transportation costs, changes effects of change upon them, other large seg- 
in technology | ‘making necessary the use “of ments of the population are left unprotected. 
"new materials, changes due to the vexhaus- It should be equally clear that rather than 
tion of old sources of materials, changes to a quiet acquiescence in the finality ar and 
_ avoid labor costs such as the shift of the: . justice of such arrangements, there is an 
textile industry from New England to the active effort to force new devices into being © 
South, changes to expedite. decentralization — which will extend protection to those hitherto ial 
to avoid “the consequences of bombing, or expected to bear the brunt of these costs. AD = 
q those of congested living, all give rise to the — _ good proportion of these inventions increas- 
Ww benefits, and and at ingly call for the intervention of the state. 
The accounting practices of the corpora- - patriotic, socialistic or to hurl other epithets 
@ tion permit the entry only of those costs” at them is not to deal effectively with them. | 
Ex have become ‘legitimate” claims upon They are as “natural” as are the “normal” 


the company. But tremendous risks" reactions for which we have “rational” 

"borne by the workers and frequently all the explanations based upon some pre- -scientific 
members of the community in an era of tech- generalization about human nature such as 
nological change are real phenomena. Rapid “th “the law of ‘supply and demand” or “the 
shifts in technology y which destroy inevitability of progress. To be dealt with 
A a “legitimate” expectations derived from past 4 effectively they will have to be understood 


experience forc force the recognition of new obli- treated as such. 
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7 SOME CHANGES IN ‘COURTS SHIP BEH AV-— ‘the third generation ranged fr from 17 t 


7 WwW WOMEN Twenty- five to thirty years existed | between 
modal ages of pairs of succeeding generations, 


R. KoLLer Suggesting that the study attempts to extend 

Kent ‘State University | i in time about sixty years. The modal 

a a of the three generations, starting with the first 

E. W. and Locke have sug- 8eneration, "were _~years, 23° 

that a three-generation study ‘ ‘would Yéars, respectively. 

make possible a functional interpretation of In regard to the birthplaces of the respond. 


_ courtship behavior in its relation to the systems “ents, well over 50 per cent of each — 

of family relations and the community situations were born in Ohio. The exact numbers were 111 _ 
af the three periods. ”1 The author of this article S the first generation, 118 of the second gen- oa 
_ attempted to implement empirically certain — eration, and 140 of the third generation. These _ 


* aspects of this suggestion. 8 | _ were both born and reared i in Ohio. The remain- 

study w was confined to young married col- der of women born | elsewhere | but 

lege-trained women, their mothers, and their mainly i in states adjacent toOhion 
‘maternal 11 grandmothers. A further limitation was As to the religious affiliation of the respond- = 
focus the study on the first courtship ter- ents, approximately 85 per cent of each gen- 

_ minating in marriage since some of the mothers ae Protestant, while Catholics com- _ 


and grandmothers had been married more than prised 7 per cent of the sample and Jews 6 per | 


once. cent. The remaining two per cent claimed no 


After development | and pre-testing, a total * 
1575 questionnaires was distributed during the _ The highest school level attained by the first 
period from February, 1949, through “August, "generation was the elementary school, 
1949, ‘mostly at The Ohio State University in the out of 200 women reporting an educational level 
city of Columbus, Ohio. The return of 665 indi- of eight grades or or less. The second-generation — 
_ vidual questionnaires constituted 43 per cent of — _Tespondents were mostly high school trained, 
all the questionnaires released. The round figure — _ with 107 out of 200 reporting that they had 
two hundred cases at each generation level terminated their education somewhere between 
“a was ; chosen for the sample because this was the the ninth and twelfth grade. The third ~genera- 
approximate. distribution of the returns and, fur- a tion were predominantly of college level, 141 out | 
ther, there was the added advantage of main-— of 200 having attended or completed college. 
ning an equal 1 number for each generation. _ ‘The remaining» 59 third-generation women had _ 
background characteristics of the respond- graduated from high school. 
“ents were as follows: The ages of the women of Still another background factor related to a. 
the first generation ra anged from 48 to 95, a growing opportunity of the generations to sup 
‘span of 47 years. For the second generation, the Port themselves in occupations other 1 than — 
‘range was from 36 to 70 years of age, or a span my housework. An increasing tendency t to enter the 
of 34 years. s. Lastly, the ages of the women of - professions or managerial positions as well as 
clerical and sales wor ‘k was evident. W hereas only 
* The wishes to acknowledge the guid- three grandmothers could state that they did 
ance and aid. given him by the co- -advisors for clerical and sales work, sixty- -two of the grand- a 
the study, Dr. John F. Cuber and Dr. Raymond "daughters had in an eGice mar- 


letto, The Ohio State University. Whereas 81 per cent of the first-gen eration 
1Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey Locke, k h 
Family, From Institution to Companionship, New _ women did only housewor prior to wu eir ‘mar- 


York: American Book Company, , 1945, p. 394. riage, mainly i in the home of their parents, ‘only 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND 


per cel cent, of ‘the third generation did same There are a number possible. interpreta- 


tions of this would that it Te- 


in whereas the secon 
was evenly divided between urban, night be that the third generation has = 
the ‘third generation was ov rerwhelmingly greater opportunity for dating boys concerning 4 
(74 per cent) urban, whom the mothers" (second generation) might 
summary of the the chief background cha charac- have objections. Still another interpretation 
teristics of the group of women indicates the might be that the gr greater controls placed upon 
- following: The third- -generation respondents con- the behavior of a young woman in rural areas 
sisted of young, college trained, native born, years ago, as” well as the limited roles 
white, urban, Protestant Ohioans who had ex- could play, could account for the women of the ~ 
perienced e\ ever-widening economic opportunities first generation achieving the highest approval of - 
compared with their maternal grandmothers. the men who dated them. Some support for this 
‘The second middle aged, high etation is eames by the returns on the 


half Ohioans who were some- eration when they did experience parental disap- 
what deprived of the privileges later enjoyed by al. pay 

their daughters. The first-generation women Twenty-three per cent of the women of io. 
were elderly, elementary school educated, native — first generation yielded to their parents’ wishes — 
born, white, rural, Protestant Ohioans in their rather than attempting to change the minds of 


rearing. their elders. Only 9.5 per cent of the women 


The differences between the three generations of the third generation yielded to their. parents’ 
4 of women appear to be age, school level, rural- wishes when they differed about dating certain 
urban | rearing, and opportunities to be employed | men. By contrast, 49.5 per cent of the women 7 
beyond the parental home. These might be ex- of the third generation used argument and per 7 
pected to influence differentially the courtship suasion to change their parents’ attitudes, 
-Om- : behavior engaged in by the three generations. = whereas only 13 per cent of the women of the 
per | While dating is not necessarily a part of court- first generation resorted to such devices to 

“hip, it does constitute the first activity in the secure parental approval. 
process of leaving the parental home. Accord- — Control by the local community during the 

ingly, the women of each | generation were asked — - githeed of the maternal g grandmothers and the j 

whether | their parents” approved of the boys — restructuring of such controls in the girlhood =. : 
whom they dated. Table 1 shows the general 


APPROVAL OF Boys ternal the general com-— 

Earty Courtsuips or RESPONDENTS FROM - munity or the immediate neighborhood 

MarrteD FEMALE GENERATIONS the parental home as the place where they met 
their m mates. Only 15 per cent of the grand-— 7. 

“ Generations daughters had the same experience two genera- 

tions later. Contacts made in church services| 


First Second Third _and in the home a accounted for the additional 
a Did not approve 62 91 = a marriages in the first generation, while the third- 4 
Did approve 69 generation women n tended to to disregard these ave- 
Uncertain 20° nues and relied more heavily upon ‘school and 


Unknow 


secondary-group situations to find their mates. 
Total 200 200 ‘multiplicity of places served as meeting points 
for the third generation while the range of 
possibilities for the maternal grandmothers was 
_ The pattern that appears is one of increasing quite limited 
_ frequency of disapproval of boys being dated, © i With the fi first ‘generation quite limited in in the = 
degree of parental disapproval.? Chi square equals 62.70, P equals less than .01. 


2.62, P equal 4 Chi square equals 103. 35, _ Tess >. 
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“later ‘generations to give serious “consideration. 
several possible mates before Making a 


choice. The findings of ‘the study do not sup- Sy of the pero i noted that | there mas 
little need to spend money in rural areas = 


_ port this assumption. Table 2 presents the num-— 
a ber of p persons regarded quite seriously as pos- - time. Hence, the financing of the “dates 
"¢ sible mates by each generation: Sel : _by the men of the first generation was compara- 

meager in terms of present-day standards, 

Taste 2. NUMBER OF PERSONS REGARDED grandmothers 1 replied that the pattern of 


Po: Mares | R 

BE ‘home-dating” or “parlor dates” gave them an 

Opportunity to display their culinary and home. 

making abilities before their potential mates, 


practice denied the third generation due to the 


Persons First Second Third ‘great amount of time spent outside their homes, 


- Ostensibly, it was a “man ’s world” and the 

| “naturally paid” for all the dates. ‘Subtly, 
however, the women of the first generation took 
10 care of the “financing” of the dates, and the con- 
clusion that men always paid in each ‘generation 
Differences ; appear ‘when the degree of 
"eronage experienced by e each generation is 
amined. Fifty-two per cent of the first- -genera- 
— = respondents reported that they were never 
chaperoned. compared with 36 per cent of 
Most of the women in each generation claim the second generation and 40 per cent of the 
to have considered seriously only one man, the © _ third generation who reported no chaperonage.” 


— 


they finally married.® factor influencing this finding is possibly a 


Another point of similarity in n the courtship change the definition of chaperonage itself, 


Et patterns of the three generations is the age of ‘Chaperonage may oy be formal or informal, ream | 
% entrance into the courtship which led to the om sciously practiced or unconsciously practiced. 


Since many of the first generation reported that | 
their dates centered about the church, home, and > 
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19.37 for the The mean age re at community, they felt they were not chaperoned 
first. date for the second and the third eo in the formal sense of the word. They were, | 


> tion was 18.90 and 19. 19, respectively. No Len lle however, under informal surveillance when ie 


7 nificant difference appears when critical Tatios the company vy of y young men whether they were | 


= 
are computed. aware of it or not. Those who were aware of 


"8H. B. Mann and D. R. Whitney, “On a Test SS high degree of chaperonage compared wit 


of Whether One of Two Random Variables Is 


similarity appears to be chaperonage it in the first generation did ‘report 


of Mathematical Statistics, 18 (March, 1947), When modal averages are employed, the first 
50-60. generation had one or more dates per week 
. ‘By applying the U-Test to Table 2, the amount before engagement, the second generation about 
chance difference operating between the gen tw two dates week, and the third generation 


erations is obtained. Between the first and the © Merges P ect 
second U equals 29 or a .399 chance four or more dates per The first gen- 
- difference present. Between the first and the third — eration median for dating frequency 7“ one” 


generation, U equals 28 or .36 chance difference. date per er week, the second generation two 
‘Finally, between the second and the third genera- 


their granddaughters who mperienced formal | 
Stochastically Larger Than the Other,” The Annals a only occasionally, == 


tion, U equals 30 or .439 chance difference. With» Between the first and the the third generation, CR. 4 a u 
so much chance operating, no significant differ- ‘equals 0.54. | 


ences appear between the generations. and the third_generation 
Between the first and second generation, C. C.R. equals 0.93. 


> 


 tange of personal associ 
and third generations experiencing a greater per cent of the cases, 
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"NOTES ON RESEARCH ‘AND TEACHING 
| week, and the third generation three per week. TABLE 3. Discussion or ITEMs IMPORTANT TO THE 


A direct relationship between frequency of dates Future Marriace Durinc CourtTsHIps OF 


RESPONDENTS FROM THREE MARRIED FE- 
r week and the | eneration concerned is, thus, = 


uncovered. The younger the generation, the 
higher the frequency of dates per week.® 
was | Gift exchanges between men and women in 4 Generations 
as in each generation during their courtship give some 
dates | - measure of male-female role differentials. The . 

tetums uncovered over two hundred different Handling 


f gifts of which the women received the 7 = marrage 
dards, | types of gilts of whic ‘Having children 


rn of | "greater share in all generations. This finding 
suggests the strength of the belief over the past Religion eG 
sixty years that the woman is the one whose Wife working 
favor is to be won. Sev eral grandmothers ap- _ Husband’s occupation 4 ; 
§ pended a note to the effect that they resented Other items meats 
: any notion that they courted men. “On the 4 of the above items — 


_ contrary,” ‘ wrote one grandmother, “men court None of the above 


women, not vice versa, items 


aa Unknown 


reveals, nevertheless, an increasing number of a -* Totals are not poomneted as respondents were 
, gifts: given to the men by the women during permitted to check more than one response. 
lems and ‘ “Ww orks them out” “common sense” 
however, er, began to; give gifts to their men more dictates. Forty- nine per ‘of the third gen- 
frequently and, by the third generation, the eraton, on the other hand, discussed every item | 
_ young women were in many cases giving more suggested in the questionnaire. This corresponds 
_ gifts to the men then they received in turn. ~~ to the 4.5 per cent of the first generation who 
‘The women in all the generations 1 made a point — i also discussed every item suggested in the ques- : 
_ of visiting the homes of both sets of parents as tionnaire. Only 1.5 per cent of the third genera-_ 
part of their courtship experience. A frequency tion failed ‘to discuss any items suggested as 
of one to two visits per week to the homes of possible problem areas in the future marriage. 
~ both their parents and their future hu: bands’ ‘These were, no doubt, serious discussions, since — 
_~parents: was recorded by all the generations rong 85 per cent of each generation experienced only a 
- ing their courtships. No significant difference ap- one engagement, the one that led to their first 
ratios are computed. ® When medians are there appears 


Inquiry was made in the questionnaire about to be a steady decline in the length of engage- — 


items discussed by the respondents and their ‘ment as one approaches the 3 younger generations. — - 
 fiancés concerning their future The first- generation women were engaged ap- 

proximately 11 mo nths, the second generation 

ee Approximately one- fourth of the une gen- 8 or 9 months, and the third generation 6 


|= did not discuss | a single problem area ‘months. The means for the length of engage- 


concerning the future marriage. This follows the ment in months for the first, second, and third 
earlier pattern that one does not prepare for ‘generations were 8.9 99, 8.45, and 7.18 re 
“marriage, one » simply encounters marital prob- tively. In other words, the first generation 


spent considerable time in engagements but did 


equals: 7.25 between the first and ‘not discuss ‘problem areas relating to their hap- 
piness in marriage, whereas the younger genera-— 
CR. equals 11.83 between the first and the: third tions spent less time in engagements but probed 

into troublesome matters which could’ 


®C.R. between first: generation is suggested that perhaps the first- genera- 
between first d_ third generation C.R. between the first and second generation 
ber 1.83. te “equals 1.76, between the first and the third gen-— 


R. between second | and third generation 30, and be between the second and third 


1 
1. 7. ave n 3.02. 
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tion women did not need to try to understand study duke also play nai a part in the returns 12 


‘their potential mates as they were well ac- This group of women were not “just any’ Regge. 


rith them. The data, indeed, show that of young married women with any group of i | q 


n of the first. “generation tended mothers and any group of grandmothers. They 


know their men over longer periods of time than : a select group of college-trained women, : | ; 


did those of the later generations. Many grand-— 
mothers stated that they had known their men were women who were rising in social Status ° 
for a lifetime. Such a phenomenon was a rarity as measured by sev eral indices. They may have Pe 
among the third ge generation. For example, 19 reported “favorable” data and colored the 

cent of the women of the first generation 1 favorable aspects of their respective courtships, 
knew their mates one e year or less prior to mar- Ov er fifty per cent of the questionnaires distrib- 

riage. his compared with: 22 per er cent of the uted were not ‘returned by women who 
rreces generation women and 29 per cent of the to do so. Thus, — those who had the disagree. — 
third-generation women. While 23.5 ‘per cent of able, the unconventional, the unusual, the disap- _ 
of the first generation | knew t their ed, the unhappy | in 
men seven or more years prior to marriage, ‘1. a 
cent o of the second- -generation women and 12 full five hundred represent- 
“per cent of the third- generation women knew ing each generation level as originally planned — : 
their men for that length of time. Further, the — would have modified this possibility somewhat, — 
‘stability. of marital roles not necessitate inally, the aspects of courtship selected 
much ‘study on the part of the first generation. — _ study might possibly be the very ones that would 
not display -much change through the -genera- 

present, however, ¢ does necessitate this *prelim- tons. All aspects of courtship behavior were 
of the gen- not investigated, and the omission of 

and other types of “behavior which possibly 

The found towards minimiz- ould have manifested some changes through 

ing” the age differences” between the mates” the years might account for the stability of some 

through the three generations. The “median age the returns. 
difference for the first generation was four years, 7 It appears to be true that as a whole the social b 
_ for the second generation two years, and for controls of the past | remain strong and un- > 
- the third generation one and a half years. ~The eo They are changing only at specific points — i 
a mean age difference for the > first generation v was such as we have enumerated. These changes be 
4. 45, for the second generation 3.78, aes for gan at least sixty Years ago and their full import 
the third generation 2.74 years.11 is not yet manifest. It is becoming increasingly 
a ‘The data on the total length of time involved = that the older view that marriage nae 


revealed a median of one to one- -and-a-half years the younger - generations the believe in giving 4 
for all the generations. There have been state- their courtships much forethought and attention, i 
ments by the elder generations that the younger Marriage educators have advocated for s some 
- generations have short and hasty” courtships. time careful matching of mates and have pointed 4 
The study indicates that this condition was to the desirability of exploratory study of certain 

fairly common even in grandmother's day. No q aspects of marriage. This investigation suggests — a 
one generation appears to have spent more time —_ whether | ‘by formal or informal means, i | 
their courtship than another. ideas have at least begun to penetrate 
Tn interpreting the findings, it should be quite the college trained, 1 middle class, Protestant i: 
clear that the methodology and techniques were group in Ohio. 
conditioning factors. There was always the fac- 
~ tor of memory losses and distortions on the part * Some students of methodology and = 
of the first ‘generation when required to “recall the statistica 


Investigator, as wel as ade of the factors affect- 
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‘NEEDS: A PSYCHOCULT UR, AL INTER- test reports 
PRETATION OF THE INTELLIGENCE Fate norms for university entrants. However, 
TEST PERFORMANCE OF CEYLON the main reasons for the choice of this 
ERSITY RANTS against others also having the above character- 
istics were as follows: (1) It is designed as 
RRAY A. ‘power rather than a speed test, and it was 


that individuals in an Eastern culture might 
unfairly handicapped by a test in which speed 
INTRODUCTION “was a large factor. (2) It is designed in accord- 
ance with the findings of modern factor analysis, 
5 part of the research program of ‘the and therefore reports separate scores for a 
7. Department of Sociology on the personality pat-— _ number ¢ of different types of ability. Not only is_ 
\ terns and social structure of Ceylon, a standard this scientifically sounder than the older practice 
| test of intelligence was administered to a 50 of reporting a single intelligence quotient, but 
per cent interval sample of University entrants: for purposes of intercultural studies such as the _ 
; for the year 1950. * In all (with the aid of three present investigation it is more valuable to know 
-“follow-ups’ ), 212 students w ere examined out the specific areas in which a given people dif differ 
of the 213 selected. While: intelli- an external norm than it is to know w the 


aa 
in the analysis of : them, the entire investigation, including the 
_ personality to warrant a atic of the intelligence test here reported, was conducted in 
English. In spite of the facts that most of the 
It was decided that the test. to be used should rere formal education up to” the time of 


= 


= 


be one that v was standardized on an American testing had been through the medium of English 
or Eng! ish population so as to permit -cross-cul- and that university | instruction is entirely in Ry 
tural comparison. The test finally selected was English, the necessity of conducting the exami- 7 


the California Test of Mental Maturity in this language was accepted with some 


4 
eee em 8 paper read at the 38th Indian ‘employed, being designed for use in the ae 


Science Congress, B ] 1 
4 angus, 4, 2953. ‘States, naturally contains a number of items 


research reported in this paper was made possible 
% by a research grant of the University of ‘Ceylon. which are uniquely American. Even some of the 


I also wish to express indebtedness to my col- pictorial (non- language) items” refer to things 
leagues: ‘Bryce Ryan, , Professor of Sociology, for that only an American- reared individual could © a 
the insights which he has given me into the social expected to | know, such as co: tume oq 
structure of Ceylon; T. L. Green, Professor of 
Education, the many discussions ing, about 5 per cent of the in both the 
verbal and the non-verbal test sections are cul-— 
turally biased in this sense. Finally, almost all 
of the sample population is bilingual, and previ- 
ous research has indicated that a lower level « of | 


sity, for reading the manuscript and making valu- 
able ‘Suggestions. . The opinions and conclusions 
expressed in this paper are, however, my own, and intelligence- test: performance i is to be ——" 


; not necessarily represent the “views of the from bilingual as “compared to ‘monoglot indi- 
viduals.® For all of these reasons, the hy pothesis 


x Department of t Psychology, Fordham 


- 


1The testing was conducted as the students 


reported for their medical examination. Mention pd SE. T. Sullivan, W. W. . Clark, and E. W. Tiegs, 
should made of the scientific catholicity of New California Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced 
Cullumbine, Professor of Physiology, who 1947 Short Form, Angeles: Test” 
contributed generously both his own time and the Bureau, 1947. 
7: EE of the Department of Physiology to the = *In respect to language, the subjects of ~— 


success this study ; and of M. P. to the subjects of many 


previous investigations of bilingual groups in that — 
= ) they sta start out ut speaking another language, (2) 


= | 
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: can norms, “and that they should achieve a - University of Ceylon. Admission i is solely by com- a. attenda 
‘relativ ely higher score on the non-language petitive examination, and of those sitting for the areas 


_possibil 
lonese 
this co 
ment, 


sections as compared to those which demand commination only ‘about one-quarter are admit- — 
manipulation of verbal symbols. ted. It is argued that this is the “only practicable 
a Since” the standardization of this test is re- re policy, because Ceyion cannot afford to provide 


7 "ported in centiles, the average scores >s reported a university education to all who want it, and 


in this paper are in ‘terms of the median. A because there are not enough suitable jobs avail. | the boy 
: . = of 50 50 corresponds to the American av- able for even the existing university graduates, | lectual 
«erage. A score above 50 indicates test perform-_ the entering student populations of the | have q 
ance which is above the average of American University of Ceylon and of American univer.  academ 


14 university entrants, and a score below” 50 in- sities are not strictly comparable. It may be 
dicates lower than American average perform-— had the University of Ceylon employed ad- Ceylon 


ance. criteria of a more liberal nature, the | groups 
RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION median Total Mental Factors score of classes 
5 “Total Mental Factors,” which is the g gen- the women students on the other hand is 44.4, indicate 
intelligence score of the instrument em- which is 5.6 centile points below the average of inte 
nm "ployed in this investigation and which has the _of American university entrants. The test per two m 
same function as the traditional will, formance of the women students therefore } and Ne 
i examined first. deviate from the American in the ex 
Test or MENTAL Maronry, devi iation is not large, and in view of the analysis. 
Scores oF 1950 Ceyton to be presented of the components which make | tions, 
University ENTRANTS, ‘BY SEX “up this total score, it would seem that an ade- princip| 
quate explanation of the lower female The] 
Male- must _be based on factors other than those the in 
wa. Males Females Female "hypothesized. At the present stage of this ine things 
(N=143) (N=69) vestigation, no data are available which might 
“Total Mental Factors 57.0 44.4 2.5 give a scientifically valid explanation. However, id Am 
Language Factors ee 76.8 5 1.2. two factors seem to be operating. First, although Americ 
a Non-Language Factors 12.0 5.6 2.9 parents of ‘male children are generally anxious tively 
a ‘to have them attend the university, this is not 
the “case in respect to female children. Some 
_ The median Total Mental Factors score for parents still do not think it proper for a wenial lation 
- the male students is 57.0, which is seven centile to attend the university. It is possible that this tion of 
‘a points above the average for American ‘univer- attitude is still prevalent enough to bar from Sey distinc! 
entrants. Since according to the hypothesis the university a a large pro proportion of the superior 
. “J posed in the previous section a lower score is to girls, and that the average test score of the — 
4 be expected rather than a higher score, this find- — women students is thereby reduced. This im- | ares 
@ may be taken as evidence indicating that the 1e plies, how ever , that the ‘operation of this re | uc H. 
7 hypothesis is to be rejected. However, the admis- striction is not randomly distributed, e.g. that 
7 sion policy of the University of Ceylon i is a face superior girls: will more often be shut out than ! 
. _ tor which may invalidate the above conclusion. | the less able ones, and it is unlikely that such ' 
t* The policy of many American universities is to : is the case. In fact, analysis of the social char- 


. , admit any applicant who shows signs of capacity acteristics of the sample indicates that the 
_ to complete the course. The philosophy under- ‘women 1 students come from families of higher 


lying this admissions policy is that university ‘socio- “economic status and superior ¢ educational 


education is a good in and of itself, and — attainment as compared to the men.* Second, 


merely preparation for a better or a pro- ——_ 


gradually over to English so that by 4M. Straus, “Family” Characteristics and 
time they enter school they are fluent Choice of University Entrants as 
English | and by about the age of ten or twelve Clues to the Social Structure of Ceylon,” to rt 

they speak it almost exclusively, (3) the school published shortly in the University of Ceylon 
language and the language of testing are English. Reviews 
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and, one may speculate ‘that the subordinate ‘social the male students, the median 


the | sition occupied by wom women in Ceylon with its score is 76. whereas the 
a attendant curtailment of participation in many guage Factors score is only 12. 0. For the female 
areas of activity has a limiting effect on the 
possibilities for intellectual development of Cey- tors 71. 5, and Non-Language Factors 5.6. Thus 
. = women. It is interesting to compare in i both the men and the women are above the a 
connection the American social environ- American average in respect to ‘Language Fac- 
ment, where there is a tendency on the part of tors and below the U. S. average in respect - 
the boys to ridicule school learning and | intel Non- Language Factors. The critical ratios for 
lectual achievement with the result that girls the differences: between the scores on the two 


have quite consistently been found to excel ‘in test sections are 19.6 for the males, and 18. -_* 


= “a 


aad university entrants are 

groups with quite similar total tests "scores, ‘tween these average scores is that they are in 
separate examination of each of the two major nly te opposite direction than what wuld , 
classes of ability which constitute this total | score | be expected from the hypothesis previously — : 

- indicates that the use of a single general m measure _ stated. _ Specifically, it is apparent that English - : 

erage of intelligence conceals a great deal. These as the language in the Language Factors section 
| two major components are Language Factors of the test did not exert a depressing effect 

and Non-Language performance, for not only are the median Lan- 
guage Factors scores: higher than the Non- 


in indicating how well the individual understands — Language Factors scores, but they « even exceed 


relationships expressed in words, such as instruc- Bde considerable amount the average weer of 
tions, conferences, discussions, statements of logical - the American "standardizing: population, whose 4 


principles or course of action, and the like. wee, native language is English. In fact, it is pos- 

score _ The Non-Language Test Data indicate how well — sible to interpret these scores as indicating that 
those the individual understands _Telationships among the average Language Factors test performance 
ine | things or objects when language is not involved, — of the Ceylonese students is superior to what bi 


such as physical or mechanical | depnoeisnih i a would be expected from over 76 per cent of 


a A number of investigations it in ‘England and ™ male and 71 per cent of female American uni- 
| America have demonstrated that these are rela- V' ersity entrants. ‘On the other hand, in respect 
_ tively independent types of human mental abil- — to the Non-F.anguage Factors, the average test e 
a ity, and the data for Ceylon university students — performance is remarkably low. In the case of : 
reported in Table 1 indicate that for this popu- Male students, the median score is lower than 
lation, as well as for the standardizing popula- : the score which would be expected from 88 — 
tion of American university students, there is a Pet cent of American university entrants, and in 
distinct difference between the kinds of ability the case of female students, the median Ceylon- — 
sampled by the two major test sections.’ For that which | would be ex- 
2 pected o per cent o merican university, 
Sex Differences in Mental Growth and Decline,’ sented the use English 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 24 (1933), medium is certainly a remarkable pat-— 
161; G. M. Kuznets, and McNemar, “Sex ern of mental ability. 
in Intelligence Test Scores,” 39th Year the basis of this comparison between Lan-— 
Book, National Society for the Study of Educa- — guage and Non-Language Factors test perform- — 
‘ tion, Part I (1940), 211; M. G. Rigg, “The Rela- ance, another part of the hypothesis must also — 
tive Variability in Intelligence of Boys and Girls,” 
af Journal of Genetic Psychology, 56 (1940), 211; chology, Chaps. 14 and 15, New York: The Mac- 
3 L. M. Terman et al., “Psychological Sex Differ- ‘milan Co., 1949 Bs 
ences,” Chap. 19 in Manual of Child Psychology, should also” be mentioned that Mr. K. 
eo L. Carmichael, ed., New York: Wiley & Sons, 1946. ~Arulnandhy- of the ‘University of Ceylon depart- 
OE, T. Sullivan, W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs, _ ‘ment of education, who is now engaged in stand- 
re New California Test an intelligence test for use in Ceylon, 
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be rejected, namely that heii necessarily fact that the v value lue systems | of these s 


exerts a depressing effect on the acquisition of the | ~ not emphasize ¢ or reward or “provide oppor- 
oe of skills sampled by a standard test of in- - tunity fe for practice in the types of skills and 

_telligence. It is true that numerous investigators. abilities” sampled by a standard test of mental _ 

have reported | that bilingual groups are in gen- ability. On the other hand, if we examine a 


— inferior in verbal intelligence to those - speak- - bilingual group which places high value on the 


___ ing only one language, and that they more nearly _ type of mental skills sampled by a verbal! intelli. a 
> approach the monoglot groups when tested in gence test, then the phenomenon | of bilingual in- | 
= to non-verbal functions. They widely -feriority does 1 not appear. Supporting evidence | 
W 


cepted but unproved explanation that one for this cultural interpretation of bilingual test ‘ith an 
: oe interferes with the other and reduces performance is contained in the results of Pint. | culture 
the child’s mastery of either language. However, ner and Arsenian’s study of American-born Jew. j Fourth 

the « demonstration of bilingual inferiority in ish children i in New York City.1! Four hundred — which | 


verbal does not prove a causal rela- sixty- nine children were studied, and in con- _ lected. 
nature, 


| must fi 


‘Ble the findings of this investigation, » in which “gree of bilingualiom scores on a verbal take th 
bilingual group exceeds by a considerable de- test. Those familiar with the Jewish 
gree the performance of the monoglot a sub-culture in American society will recognize 
izing population, throw doubt on this explanation. it as one which lays heavy stress on verbal pro- silty 
As in the case of the sex differences prev- rey and academic achievement. Not only is a parable 
P ously: discussed, one is led to what Frank has bilingualism unrelated to the performance of Ceylon 
. ae | called a “psychocultural’ rather than a purely Jewish children on intelligence tests, but the a resull 
~ ‘psychological explanation of the phenomena « of generally high level of verbal proficiency a nd both at 
bilingual inferiority. Just as the young male academic drive of Jewish students is familiar se 
American sub- culture embodies: certain values to most in America®” | os 
and social roles which tend to ‘depreciate aca- ia In attempting to apply | a psychocultural frame | 
demic achievement per se and thus result in the of reference to the interpretation of the striking — rewards 
is phenomenon of apparent female intellectual su- disparity between the level of verbal and non- a 
periority for American youth, so it may be that verbal mental ability of Cey lonese - students, the con 
an analogous process is operating in respect | to a number of things suggest themselves as pos- 7, tion of 
the various bilingual sub-cultural groups (such sible explanatory factors and as subjects for 
group 3 One re 
as Mexican- American, Italian-American, French- further research. First, in Ceylon, as in ma | ‘ 


of the 


- Canadian, and so forth) which have been tested. Eastern cultures, membership and participation bom 
Specifically, it would seem that the low intelli- i: ‘the social strata which provide children with | admitta 
gence test scores of bilingual groups are not due 4 univ ersity education has ‘traditionally r meant a number 
to the bilingualism as such, but rather to the © divorce from and a disdain of the type of man- a sons, is 
practical, and mechanical tasks which are lower | 

E. M. Barke, and E. P. Williams, “A known to be positively correlated with perform- daught 
 erther Study of the Comparative Intelligence of ance on non- language tests of inteiligence. There e, tance t 
a; in Certain 0 ae and Monoglot Schools js undoubtedly a carry-over of this tradition in | byaco 
in South Wales,” British Journal of Educational modern Ceylon. Second, verbal scholarship has candida 


Psychology, 8 (1938), 63; N. T. “Darcy, “The 
_ ‘Effect of Bilingualism upon the Measurement of = ages past been highly regarded i th ‘the Orient. 


i. the Intelligence of Children of Preschool Age, , .. is the poet or the philosopher rather than the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 37 (1946), 21; Scientist t or the engineer who has been the object 
T. R. Garth, and O. D. Smith, “The eshesmnenen ‘of esteem and prestige. Eastern ‘education has 

of Full-Blood Indians on Language and Non-— traditionally been exclusively verbal i in nature, 

_ Language Intelligence Tests,” Journal of Abnormal and toa large extent it still is. There is heavy 


and Social Psychology, 32 (1937), 376; R. Pintner, » 
“Comparison of American and Foreign “Children ‘on learning by memorization and 


on Intelligence Tests,” Journal of Educational Psy- q 
Frank, Society as the Patient: Essays of Bilingualism to Verbal Intelligence and to 
on Culture and Personality, New Brunswick: Rut- School | Adjustment,” Journal sia Educational “7 country 
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l 7 with and reinforcement of those aspects of the 
Pint- = culture of the educated classes discussed above. 6 


rient. 


bject 


Schools today to hear the children’ reciting in The condition just described may be then 
unison. Third, Ceylon has only recently gained 


ndependence of as indictative of the existence of an integrated 
in Ask 


culture complex, composed of both indigenous 
rule, and this influence, which is seen in almost and on 


every facet of urban Ceylonese life, has included 
te British tradition of ‘academic scholarship. 
-‘The assimilation of this particular culture trait 
undoubtedly was facilitated by its integration 


‘teristic of certain | strata in this culture. The 
_ process of taking these roles, and of growing up 
in the circumstances common to this stratum of ae 
Ceylonese society, provides the most acceptable 
explanation of the pattern of mental ability 


Fourth is the competitive examination through 


which Univ ersity of Ceylon applicants are se- 


‘This examination is highly verbal 
= and ¢ even science and medicine ol 


_ analyzed i in n this paper. In spite al the wide gulf 
_ between social classes in Ceylon, there is some 
indication that elements of this value system — 


are not Lereaguince to the urban educated classes, — 


investi gations are in progress to test this 
even more e highly ‘selected in terms of verbal point, and to explore the concept of national — 
_ ability than are other Ceylonese groups of com- i character in the context of Ceylonese life, and 
a _ social status. Finally, the role of the — _ major focus will be on the diverse groupings and 7 
Ceylon civil service needs to be mentioned. As sub-cultures within 
a result of the traditional British emphasis— il 


both at home and in the -colonies—on_ a career 
civil: ‘service, , and also because these positions EV IDENCES OF DISPARITY. BETWEEN 


were once e occupied by Englishmen, the HINDU PRACTICE OF 


the civil servant in Ceylon | carries with it 


3 rewards and prestige that can only be described Ww. Poarsae MAN 
as astonishing to the foreign observer. Certainly 


the contrast with the social and economic posi- Wester estern Women 
tion of the American civil servant is extreme. 
In the 


One result of the ‘unique position of the civil literature dealing with social cma ; 
al 


service in Ceylon is the intense competition for tion and class stratification, the Hindu soci 


admittance. he crowning ambition which large 


of educated Ceylonese their clearest example of caste. It is ‘usually 
that in actual practice Hindu social behavior has 
sons, is placement in civil service (or | at 


lev clerical service) ; and for their ed the ideal pattern. Without denying that 
India has for centuries been socially organized on 

a predominantly » caste o order, we propose to Te- 

view some evidence pertaining to the question = 

of whether Hindu society has adhered as closely 

| ana 23rd i birthday. This exanalontion in ina to the ideal caste type as many have supposed. a 

very real sense “defines. the socially approved necessary first to reach a definition of 


which it so defines are traditionally a academic, uate Hindu practice. We must arbitrarily decide 


n ~*~ f and rewarded types of ability; and the abilities eS against which standard we can then eval- 


with on facility with the where we are to find our measuring standard of 


iture, 


English caste. We may seek our concept of the ideal 


= probably i in the detailed practices en- 


7 larger _ dowry than men who are tion of caste as held by social analysts of our 


civil servant in a position in the abstracted and 
otherwise It m be that the only valid con- 


We ah 


assimilated culture traits, which 
effect of defining a set of role behaviors charac- Ng 


> 
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cept which to contrast actual look for the degree of "conformity of Hindy 
Hindu practice is that held by Hindus them- practice to the ideal concept of caste. . Let US 
selves. Although the sacred regulations must be 4 begin with the earliest times for — a evidence 
shall find our “ideal type in is available. iy 
recent w vritings of social analysts rather than 
oll in the sacred Hindu literature for these reasons: = language speakers who invaded India from 
1, We do not know what the general Hindu : ‘the north in successive waves, 2s, usually regarded 
ideal was. ancient law book appears to be as having started about, or earlier than, 150) 
the product of the privileged higher castemen, i C., did not have a caste system during the 


- political and ecclesiastical enforcement, the caste s here is no evidence of a privileged priesthood, 
__ hierarchy. While it would be permissible to adopt — of occupational groups remaining socially sepa. 
these Brahmanical regulations as the priests’ rated, of mobility forbidden between groups, 
ideal type of caste, to do so ook: seem to sur- or of class endogamy; the evidence is rather to 
render whatever benefit is claimed from selecting the contrary. 
aw that concept which Hindu society generally ac ac- ae he darker-skinned Dasu, or Dravidians, who 


_ cepted and professed. Further, apart from n these occupied the territory before the “Aryans? 


ancient law books, we have no adequate sot sources" 4 
4 of evidence to tell us what lower castemen | did tion as attested by the Indus valley excavations, 
regard as the ideal Hindu social order, ‘ and their culture seems to have included an es. 
j 
at 2. The concept of caste held by modern | tablished class order, a pre-Vedic priestly class, 
analysts includes the | essential principles of the and many of the religious symbols which appear 


4 ancient codes but disregards those detailed sec- - in modern Hinduism.‘ It is difficult on the evi- 
ondary specifications which would confine the dence available, howeve er, to determine the de- 
concept to any one society o or ‘period. tails of their “early social attitudes and “class 
The literature of sociology and cultural an- - practices, We know that, whatever it may be 

thropology shows some disagreement on the worth, ‘it is in southern India among the de 
selection of those aspects of social class which scendants of those Dravidians who were pushed 
are to be considered as the criteria of caste. We southward that caste has been most highly re 

shall not be detained here by that interesting garded in recent. times.5 

_ controversy, but shall arrive at an ideal type of The social order usually associated in 
- J social caste by seeking a consensus of representa- thought with the notion of Hindu caste seems to 
tie opinion. One survey! of the statements of _ have developed only after the passing of time 


sulted in the spread of the Aryan speakers i in 
India, t of some 


thropologists who have dealt with the concept 

of caste shows that in their majority opinion the J northern — 

essentials which castes from other 

types of social classes are (1) vertical immo- _ °R. K. Mookerji, Hindu Civilization, p. 94) 

bility, both of ‘the individual from one ‘an 2 ‘John Wilson, Indian Caste, 1:115-117; The Cam- 

(caste) to another and of the class group as a an History of India, ‘1:126, , 234-234, Concerning 
e Indo-Aryans see also V. A. Smith, The Oxford 


F 


= 


designed to perpetuate and strengthen , through a period represented by the Vedic literature, 


arriv ed, enjoyed a well developed urban ‘civiliza- 


over thirty “representative s sociologists and an- _ and the interplay of local circumstances had re 
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4 on History of India, pp. 7, 8; The Cambridge His- 
CASS (CAREC) Chdogamy; tory of India, I, ch. 3, p. 43; R. E. Dutt, History” 

rigid class isolation and insulation.? It is with of India, I, chs. 1, 2. ee a aa in theit 
| these three requirements in mind that we now ‘J. H. Hutton, Caste in India, pp. 130-134. 

_ the Indus valley civilization see Sir 
Edward W. Pohlman, Hindu Social Class’ Or- John Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civ- 


gunization and the Concept of Caste, unpublished — _ flization (three volumes); Ernest Mackey, The 
doctoral The ‘Ohio State University, Indus Civilisation; Dorothy Mackey, -“Mohenjo- 
and the Ancient Civilization of the Indus 
"2 Minority opinions of the analysts consulted a Annual Report “of the Smithsonian Insti- 
¥ favored as caste criteria, besides those mentioned: tution, 1932. 
occupational assignment (42 per “cent of the —_ mi 5 Smith, The Early History of India, pp. y 
429; The Oxford History of India, p. 11; Hutton, 


ers); ; sacred supporting beliefs (21 per cent); 
acceptance by all classes and desire to perpetuate op. cit +» Pp. 6; A. Baines, ‘ “Ethnography (Castes 


the system (18 per cent); balanced social ian and Tribes) ,” Grundriss i Indo- Arischen Philol- 
tion (15 per cent) ; a myth of biological superiority- und Band i, 
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in contact, the usual processes 


Vedic period) class were not 


of ‘acculturation and the normal increasing clearly” drawn, the occupational classes were 
specialization of tending toward heredi- - “open” to permit individual mobility, the occu- 
a from ‘tary V vocations (including religious officiation). _ _ pations themselves: changed relative position on is = 
garded The increasing authority of the priesthood the scale of rank and authority, intermarriage _ : 

‘te ‘with its monopoly on ritual permitted the Brah- was: long permitted between the various eco: ; 


mans gradually to surpass in social rank both nomic and occupational groups, and there was 


rature, ‘the “inspired” rishi poets (recruited from all evidently as much general social intercourse 
sthood, ~ ranks and formerly regarded above the priests) ‘4 between class levels as is "permitted by any 

y sepa. and the warrior rulers (to whom the priests were society, where occupational differentiation is be-_ - 
groups, first but counselors enjoying only secondary au- coming established. But we have also noted the 
ther to | - thority).° ° It was this steadily enhanced position a control which the ‘religious sp specialists 
7 a priest and ritual that encouraged came to claim and to exercise over the entire 

1s, who ‘Brahmanical authority as indicated in the lit- pre order, elapsed. 
ryans” (1) the earliest Samhita, hymnal, We expect to find more rigid ob- 


rahmanical horit ecame 
rations | like to the three criteria we are con- servance after ahmanical authority became 


iviliza- q portion n of the Vedas (which enjoins “no caste- 


an ‘sidering); ; (2) the Brahmana, a. later portion established than would obtain in the centuries 
7 class, of the Vedas, explaining the forms and meanings “before caste regulations ; were developed, and 7 
appear % ritualistic sacrifices and intended as a manual any evidence of departutre from the ideal dur. | 7 
he evi for officiating priests; (3) the Sutras, ‘colle ing the period of greatest enforcement would 
the de tions of condensed aphoristic statements —deal- be all the the more Significant for our investi- 


Was the caste “ideal” of the Dharmashastras- 


class ing with customs and rituals which represent 
ever actually practiced by the Hindu society gen- 


“law” of the period (around the fifth century — 
‘iB. C.) as it pertained to duties of priests and of 


_ tice even in the time of the great law books i) 
shows “ ‘a people divided into general orders rep- -' 
resenting the military, priestly, and agricultural — 


other classes (with occupational changes and erally? There are well grounded doubts. If 
hly re intermarriage still is possible (a) to speak of the ‘ ‘old caste te ; 
— Dharmashastras, tem” ‘as experiencing relaxation and change in 
in our _ Which (as exemplified by that code attributed 4 

the ‘easly period following Alexander’s invasion 
ems to to Manu) provide instructions on the divine of India, but also (b) to note that ‘ ; 
f time of the social class order, the detailed social — 


regulations which should” govern social inter- 
kers in course, punishments for disregarding the in- : 


some junctions, and prescriptions for cleansing: after” 


ceremonial pollution. Dharmashastras, in- oF mercantile | classes, still mingling freely with 
‘sisting on the deference ¢ due those of higher other, intermarrying, but with due regard 
e Cam caste by those below, form the “ great authori- for | the respect paid to the higher orders, and 7 
cerning | ties on the subject of caste.” utterly ¢ devoid of the ‘caste’ rules later adopted 
Oxford | These. law books not or only provided in respect of food and marriage,” 10 we m may well 
apparently designed to keep men (of all ask v when practice really did to our con- 4 
in their respective social statuses, but offered the of caste. The fifth century found the prac-— 


30-134. — doctrine of of the natural Fy ace Amey still behind the priestly rules; by the fourth, 
see Sit | of the great social classes due to their descent the trend d was to toward greater nonconformity. 
us Civ- from | differential origins.8 


oe an Hutton, op. cit., pp. 31, 57- so; W ilson, op. With castes but with general economic groups, but 
Insti * p. 103; The Cambridge Shorter History of it appears that Manu, centuries afterward, used 
India, p. the myth to support the notion of natural “caste” 


ey, N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism, p. - differences. See Smith, of. cit., pp. 35-37; Wilson, 
218. See George Buhler, The Laws of Manu (Sacred 0. cit., pp. 101-2, 117; Monier-Wi liams, Hindu-— 
Books of the East, vol. XXV). pp. 30, 35; The Cambridge Indie, 
§The original famous but misunderstood figura- 1:54; Hutton, op. cit., pp. 42, 49, 57. 

_ tive account of the emanation of the four great "9 The Cambridge History of India, I: 480. ia 
Occupational classes from the dismembered body 
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AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
By the time of Buddha the ‘system ‘appears descendants, “both lawful “marriages with the 
full-grown,” but the “laws were suhag from being» husband being of the higher. class, and “unlawful 
observed in actual life.” mating with the wife’s higher. 716 In fact, the 
_ We must give brief Sather attention sepa- sacred law books explicitly permitted a man to — 
rately to each of the essential requirements in a take a wife from a class lower than his own? 
ideal caste order. = Manu made provision for the offspring of 


IMMOBILITY with the caste of the father. 


This would mean that individuals should not 7 Similar practices still obtain in India.19 It 


change ‘from one class to another and that became necessary in 1887 to legalize the actual 
practice of intercaste marriages by the passage | _ 


Classes ‘should not move from their places in 
the total system. of the Special Marriage Act, and to. give legal 
recognition to non-endogamous marriage again 


~ Actually, it appears ; that men and families 
PP 1949. The writer holds two typical news. 


- of all classes in India have desired. and achieved 
<< paper clippings of adv ertisements for marriage 


ss some improvement in their caste ‘positions by | 
assuming» the names and behavior patterns of companions that might be found almost any day _ 


higher castes.!2 While trickery, corruption, and in the Indian press, each 
force have been used to advance the position no caste > restrictions. din 4 
of castes in a society 1 whose general pattern We consider all such indications of non- T 
refused it, economic pressures have also made , endogamous attitudes and practices to be sig. qf educatic 
individuals and groups (including Brahmans) for an appraisal of the trends in Hindu ment 23 
accept occupations of inferior prestige rank.13 ocial organization; the retention of | both th 
_ A local ruler is still, in parts” of India, ai hereditary caste differentiation would require the i : That 

“emphatically fountain of honor” continuing general practice of endogamy, and the long bee 

who can “uplift or degrade a caste or even a endogamy ind- 
cates a weakening caste s stem. 


dence 
— to inter 


well a as s take it away.” 


criminat 
social cl 


2. CASTE ‘ENDOGAMY stitutes of Manu, do indeed specify practices 


is _ with great detail and diversity of context. We 


m 
the general of marriage mates to concerned with discovering the extent dise 


iy Was mar- which these have been disregarded. Our positive in Hind 

riage between the four great economic ‘groups evidence o the is not extensive, for, serve th 
~ observed earlier, the records left were prepared probably 


varnas that Manu (ch. X) endorses the earlier 
) ( by the “priestly literates and were intende  mentato 


theory y the sub-groups or castes originated ‘ i 
the intermatings of four and their “to outline an uphold strict caste observances. | throughs 


‘We may argue from the punishments prescribed = Pp 


for violations and from the ceremonies author- 0 


Sociological Review, 9 (Dec. 1944) ; Wil- 16 Wilson, op. . pp. 62- 11; "Hutton, op. ‘ity 
Son, op. p. 4 pp. 48, 128-30; Dutt, op. cit., pp. 62-71. 
Senart, Caste in India (trans. ‘Sir E. D. The Cambridge History of India, 1:126, Mukerji 
Ross), , quoted in E. T. Thompson, ed., Race Rela- Mookerji, op. cit. t., 94. Th 
tions and the Race Problem, p. 231; S. S. Manu X:64. ice Bulle 
and Credit in the Rural Area. Hutton, of. cit » pp. 44, 47. 
Baines, op. cit., pp. 17-20; Hutton, op. 20 Government of India ‘Services 
44. For specific examples of caste and family Bulletins 3877- GA 7, 1949) and 3866- 
see Hutton, Op. cit. t., pp. 18, 20, (30, 43-44, 28, 1949). Mail, Sept 
81-82, 98-99, 107. 1947; The Hindw, 
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for the removal of -defilement that viola FACTORS IN THE PERSONAL | ADJUST- 
tions not uncommon. Specific instances MENT OF OLD PEOPLE IN 


a unlawful association, some of which have Bes HOMES FOR THE AGED * 


: But if our records provide only 1 meagre evi- University of Chicago 
dence of past | anti-caste behavior with respect 


to intercaste association, we have abundant evi- ‘This his study was designed to “measure the 
“dence” of “more recent and current disparity influence of institutionalization on personal ad- 
between practice and the ideal. Not only is mod justment in n old age. Factors affecting 
em Hindu social intercourse observed to be in 
_ widespread: violation of the ancient injunctions compared with factors affecting adjustment of 
_ and prohibitions, but there is open denuncia-  ojder persons in the general population. The effect 
- tion and legal condemnation of the former laws a of institutionalization upon activities and atti- 
and practices themselves, and of the philosophy — tudes of old people was measured by the schedule 
that supported them. The independent Indian — “Your Activities and Attitudes” designed by E. 
-government’s official decisions of 1948 to make W. Burgess, R. S. Cavan, and R. J. Havighurst. 
a illegal the practice of “untouchability in any 730 old people comprising the study 
| = and caste discrimination in matters of © _ group were selected from among residents of 
education, public services, and state employ- i homes for “the aged | sponsored by Protestant — 
ment?3 were made by the representatives of religious groups in the northern part of the: 


both the higher and the underprivileged castes. United States. 


That opposition to caste discrimination has The findings of the study were compared with — 

- long been agitated and practiced by many of In-— _ the findings of a similar study made by Blanche © < 

-dia’s educated, by city dwellers, by those influ- C. Junkin in Little Rock, Arkansas. Mrs. 
enced by industrialization and Westernization | Junkin’s ‘sample was drawn from old age 

“been frequently noted. Mr. Gandhi’s stitutions which were not affiliated with 

teachings and example in disregarding caste organizations. 

crimination h have been very influential. So Ses f 

pr 


social changes i in India; “ What chance has caste 


he ‘Exchange of Bombay?” # 25 that the two groups a are e similar in certain back- 


The writer has resided too in Indis te to ground and social characteristics, | nativity, 
“make the mistake of suggesting t that social caste education, health status, and phys sical defects. 


| oh ‘disappeared, or or that it never has s existed, On the other hand, certain differences —_— 


in Hindu society. We agree with those who ob- _ which may be due to bias introduced in sample 
ee ‘selection. The subjects of the present sample 


serve that we have in Hindu social organization older snd pines mace 
robabl ‘more emphasis on religious 
best _ example of caste. But attachments. More are married or widowed, and 


| men 
7 tators generally have assumed . conformity, ; a higher proportion are widows of of ministers, 


if India’s history, to either the Brahm- chusch workers, or housewives. Members of the 
anical precepts or to an academic ideal concept Cavan sample do more reading than the institu-— 
caste, which apparently has existed in  tionalized persons. A higher proportion of the 
Actual practice. institutionalized old people than of the non- 
pp. -24, society and consider that all periods of their 
Mukerji, Caste and Outcaste, pp. 92, 113. lives have been equally happy. 
The Government of India Information Serv- Other differences between the groups may 
a ice Bulletins 3841-GA (Dec. 2, 1948) and M-62-GA - due both to selection of the sample and the effect © 


Wee. 9, 1948), institutionalization. The subjects of the pres- 


Monier-Williams, op. cit., p. 164; Hutton, op. 
. 68; J. Nehru, The Discovery of India, pp. 
L. S. S. O’Malley, Modern India and the * Paper of ‘the 
ins | West, p. 366; Farquhar, op. cit., p. 175 Thiet American Sociological Society held in Denver, bl 
Palme Dutt, , India Today, p. 499. tember 7-9, 1950. 
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ent study participated more than the Cavan i of differences between the two groups j 


in club organizations and religious activi- 
ties. They thought of themselves being ent difficulties. 


group and rated their personal happiness higher. sample with those secured - by Mrs. unkin | 
p kin 


egular radio. listening, more leisure-time activ- 
ity, fewer neurotic symptoms and less illness, — 

physical defects, and greater feeling. of hospital and a home for widows of Confederate 
- economic security reported by the subjects of _ soldiers. Her cases come from a rural Southern 
~ the present sample. Institutionalized | old people, 


oa The institutions were public rather — 
7 


4 


females was drawn from residents of a county | 


because of their increased leisure- time, are than private, -non-denominational 
a to develop hobbies and leisure-time activities. than religious. Her cases received special hos. 
_ this group may be a result of the physical and _ tional care - provided for those in the present — 
oe social care provided by the institution, or may 
a are removed from the institution. Institutional — neither s sample i is a random s sample of any de- 
_ provision of shelter, food, and medical care for fined universe, ‘statistical generalization of the 
the remainder of the resident’ s life undoubtedly findings must remain tentative. 
aecoun 


accounts for the greater 


security. 
and the statistical significance of observed 


4 


Witht random samples, of critical thee families and a higher proportion of the 
present sample had “numerous acquaintances, 
samples would have had more generalized mean- 
ing than 1 they have in this study. Even assuming to religious services regularly, read the Bible 
that all other factors are controlled, diferences di 

L. - found between the two samples may still be general feeling of economic security. On the 
due to fluctuations of sampling. In the absence — other hand, the s subjects of the present study re 
_ of random sampling, there i is no precise and a ported more serious physical problems than did — 
valid technique for determining whether these _ the Junkin sample, an unexpected result in view 

4 observed differences are due to the effect of _ of the selection of many of Junkin’s cases from 
institutionalization or to chance. among patients in a hospital. Heart trouble 
most significant conclusion arising out of and deafness were the difficulties most fre- 
the comparison of the personal difficulties o of quently reported, and were not critical enough 
_ members of the two samples is that a higher to necessitate hospitalization, , the nursing care 
Pu ‘ proportion of the present sample suffered a _ provided by the institution usually being sult 
ss sharp decline in economic status. It is probable — cient. Only 14.8 per | cent of t those in the re- 
that decline in economic status acts as an im-— “ligious- homes received their chief means of 
- - portant stimulus i in the decision to seek institu- _ support from pensions and relief, while 65.8 per 
. # tional residence during old age. . It is interest- . cent received their chief support from the home. 
_ ing, therefore, that more of the institutionalized — _A higher proportion of the Junkin sample than 
BP old persons consider all Portions of their life of our sample had living arrangements which 
econo were the result of necessity, stated that they 

deprivation, residents of religous -sponsored neglected by their families, suffered fre- 
ch homes: for the aged do not, on the quent interference in their own affairs by family 


members, had ¢ comparatively few close 
The Junkin sample read n newspapers more fre- 

F the non-institutionalized have at least one hobby, "quently than our sample, listened to the radio. 
_ meetings of organizations, s, oF participate it in elec~ - Bible less frequently. They were were more uncertain 
about an after- had frequent illness: 


ally ‘unhappy of life. 
While more of the than of 


fewer of them have plans for the future, attend © i less, attended church services less, and read the 


_ younger than did the persons in the Cavan —_ Comparisons of the findings of the Present | 
ae to institutionalization were throw ‘some light on the differences between 


found in the ‘greater number of hobbies, more private and public institutions for the aged. af 
Junkin’s -personally- interviewed sample 56 


low rates of illness and neurosis found in pital care in contrast to the general institu. | 


= Differences between the two groups may © 
be due to the fact that persons in poor health be the result of. these selective factors. Since 


| 


feeling of A smaller proportion of the present sample 
‘than of the Junkin sample reported neglect by 


differences between the ‘present and Cavan frequent contact with friends, interest in 


greater variety of hobbies, attended a and listened 


daily, and believed in an after- -life, and had a 


degree of companionship and number of res 
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-" \ r of five or six (high), financial sit tuation (com- 


and numerous physical anita and many had bias of systematic error. _ Consequently, ‘statis- a 
b ‘lost their own homes. All of these factors tend _ tical generalizations of differences in the various 
‘to disrupt the emotional and personal morale of univ erses from which the samples were drawn are 
aged individual. tenuous and in need of further validation. De- 
The following "seventeen were found spite this fact, certain trends do appear, espe-_ 
to be associated positively with personal ad- when levels of significance are set low. 
justment in in the present Probabilities of .01 and .001 are considered 
nalth, r health ‘nificant. Chi-square relationships significant at 
01 levels are included. This sta- 


absence of neurotic symptoms, less than four 
physical problems, fifty friends, to tistical compromise was made ‘ecessary by the 


friends ‘once a week or more, absence of health limitations of the present study. Random 
activity in one more organizations ten sampling ofa an ‘elderly population 1 was found ex- 
years before, favorable comparison with siblings, — tremely difficult for the reasons pointed | out in 
comfortable economic status, no more than one J - detail in the body | of my thesis. a im ir 
_ thing given up, higher security score, church —— — _ Although the present study has not eliminated 
ance once a week church attend- from the self-selection of institutionalized 
respondents, there is reason to suppose that 
further research can be successful in controlling — 
_ Six of these factors are confirmed i in a study might be achieved by interviewing the super- 
Shanas.! They are: _intendent to get certain data on non- -respondents 
“Friends (more. necessary to determine the characteristics of the 


than _twent -five health score 
y-five), sample. Room-mates, intimate friends, or those 


a fortable or enough to get along on), comparison — _ living in the next room, can similarly be inter- Pa 
with sibling (favorable), health compared with viewed in case the randomly selected respond- 

| ten years ago (no marked decline), friends com- ent. is sick, deaf, or suspicious, and refuses >. 
| pared with ten years ago (no marked decline), to be interviewed. It is admitted that this tech- - 


unhappy periods ial a — a nique is less efficient than a persistent effort t 


interview the randoml ~selected Tes ondent. 
Because ‘of sample selection and bias intro- These remarks indicate that one need in 1 future 


duced by) non- -response in the > present study, the — 


findings must remain tentative. The findings research in old age adjustment is a methodolog- 
one. Specifically, the universe of church 
‘suggest, however, | ‘that. the aged living in their 


homes should be rigidly defined, and homes 


t free 
nough 
care 
suffi- 
he Te 
ins of 
.8 per | 


le than 
which 
t they | 
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family 
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radio. 
ad the 
certain 
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home. 


own homes have a better adjustment 


at > in Protestant for tensive study. The most significant study would 
age 


volve _Tandom sampling of the universe of 
None of ‘the samples compared in this ‘study Protestant church homes, and comparing the 


B-« random, and all include a certain amount nt of data of this sample with either the Cavan 


1 sample or r random ‘samples of Jewish or Catholic 
By Ethel Shanas in her study of 388 Old Age homes, 
.-- good adjustment. See Ethel Shanas, “The in an attempt to discover the relative efficienc 


Personal Adjustment of Recipients “of Old Age 
q Assistance, with Special Consideration of the Meth- _ of conduct by personal interview without sched-— 


| oes, of Questionnaire Studies of Old People” ules, _ personal interview with schedules, and 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of Sociology, schedules distributed officials of 
University of Chicago), pp. 95-96. homes as in the present study. 
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“comm MUNICATIONS- 


REPLY TO _BIERSTEDT REV IEW OF which he reviews. The Hollywood power struc. 
HOLLYWOOD, M ture is concerned primarily with the con 


FACTOR Y between business and art, and in the first 4 


_ The conflict between business and art in Holly. 

wood is a reflection of the ‘conflict within our 
culture, but is more sharply focused there than 

questions. Is it not rather unusual for culturally de determined and ‘exaggerated t there. re. (Dp. 29) 

, © a sociological reviewer to take both his cue = ole 

and his general and specific points of view, ‘Front Office,” the point 

even to queting a 1 headline first “para- made: 
graph, from a trade paper devoted to the 

4 interests of the industry which has been studied? 


book is a critical analysis of the social 


racy are those which center around power, as it 


functions in both economic and areas of 
system of ‘Hollywood and certainly n no one living. (p. 82) 


would expect an editor of Variety or any other i. 


~ entertainment trade paper to have either knowl- | Comparisons are made with the power situ 


edge of, « or interest in, the concept of social - ture in other industries, i in colleges, in the ir 


_ system as used by anthropologists and sociolo- * _pre- Civil War South, as well as neg | 
gists. Nor would one expect any ‘trade paper Australian aborigines. The last chapter, “Holly. 
to be particularly objective about a book which | wood and the U.S.A.” (pp. 307-332), is ‘mainly 


hy was: Mr. Bierstedt unable to ‘ede power structure are not unique and an 
stand—or “question should be re- _ Was made to relate them to certain general 


analyzed the power structure of its industry. _ "devoted to showing that Hollywood and its | 
| 


trends in ‘modern culture, one of which is ‘the | 


totalitarian” view of man. Mr. Bierstedt says 


the social system of Hollywood influences the _ this requires an explanation. It certainly does, 
mature of the movies it produces — ‘and the | and can be found in considerable detail in = 
many implications developed from this last chapter and through the book. 
premise is clearly stated in the first para- As, ‘not to ad be found in ariety 
graph of the Introduction and review. The reviewer again missed the 
“Hons: discussed in every chapter. ‘It would be which is made over and over again throughedt 


consist: 


taken 


dikely 
any bo 
objects 


, a 

Tespons 
the ma 
stedt 1 
has an 


‘possible to differ from the premise and its the book, that the Hollywood power structure COMM 


"implications, or to think that the author hel _ affects the content and quality of movies, while 


mot 1 given “conclusive data on them. It seems : the power structure of the steel industry does | 7 


to me that no serious sociological -Teviewer © not in the same way affect the =< sed | 
should have completely ignored both premise Furthermore, Mr. Bierstedt writes, 
implications. They were sufficiently clear information comes from the pages of 
to a large number of newspaper reviewers (out- V ariety and the New York Times. These =| 
side of the trade papers) for their comment. her principal, and almost exclusive, sources.” 
Mr. Bierstedt likewise followed ‘the conten- This is likewise the contention of the Page iI 

tion of the Variety review that the author review th which Mr. _Bierstedt is in such | 
regards the power structure as unique to Holly- complete agreement. Now, ‘it 
ows an unusual inno- be remiss for any student of Hollywood a and 

its product to ignore re trade and ar any ny other pepes | 


which gave d data concerning it, and it 
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COMMUNICATIONS ‘AND OPINION | 


ites fen for either the Variety reviewer or Mr. 
Bierstedt to catch these references since they 
are all documented in footnotes. But, one would © 
= a sociological reviewer to also recognize 
the results of 900 interviews and other sources 


‘such as the files of the Motion Picture Pro-— 


duction Association ‘on the implementation 
- the Code of Production. (Chapter III, “Ta- | 
boos,” is based mainly on these files.) All these 
sources are described in a section on Method 
the Introduction, including the types of 
Informants, how they wer were secured, and meth- 
ods in interviewing. Does the reviewer not know 
that the anthropologist generalizes from the 
- accumulated results of many interviews and 
then selects the most typical data as examples? — 
Actually, a serious reviewer with a knowledge 
of sociological and anthropological field work 
methods might have made interesting 
comments on differences in interview methods 


| interpretation of dataa 


a ‘The rest of the review is mostly concerned 


_ 


the interest of | its readers in research, should 


undertake to "publish such a a table, but not in ns 


‘its present form. 
The table which was published is but an 
excerpt, and therefore incomplete in many 
respects. This makes its use somewhat imprac- 


"greater than 6, though obviously with an 
: = 40 or ron E could go as high as 20. Even 


_ 40 are - not included. For instance, I have cal- 
culated the below maximum values of N for 


Mr. Bierstedt’s objections to nine items, 


consisting of analogies with primitive 
It is 


taken from different parts of the book. 


- any book , nine sentences or items to which he 


likely that a reviewer could find, in almost 


yst of 


of the ‘Bester 1950 of ment on my article “The Use of Chi- Square 


objects. It is Mr. -Bierstedt’ privilege not 
to like the ‘particular sentences he quotes, 
and not to like anthropology in general. How- | 
ever, as a reviewer, it. should have been his | 
responsibility to have mentioned and discussed 
the major thesis of the book. This Mr. Bier- 
never does and none of the items 
any ‘connection with it. 
Re In view of all the above, it might be relevant 
= inquire whether it is not an effrontery for 
Mr. Bierstedt to talk so glibly in the name of 
“American: social science”? 
‘Hortense PoWDERMAKER 


OF CHI- -SQUARE IN SMALL 


can Sociological Review appeared an article 
Enrico ‘on “The Use of Chi- Square 


i= 
could be highly useful for | 


It is commendable that the Revi Review, realizing 


these values of E, G, and A would be inde- 


pendent for all N up to 40 by his statement 


on page 77 8, “Reference to the table shows 
no entry for this combination of E, G, and A, 
, indicating the hypothesis of independence is 


tenable for all N’s up to 40” (and, presumably 


for larger N). Perhaps. the author had reference - 


7 to a larger table from which he made the ex. 
_cerpt for the Review, but it seems to me that 
the reader could be misled into thinking it ~ 

applied to the table in a the Review. 


State College 


i This is s in reply to Robert E. ial pr 


Small Samples” which appeared in the 
December 1950 ‘issue of the American 


nificance of the words as 


i> 


tical. The table does not include any E values i 


for the E values up to 6 all of the G and A ao 
values which give significance for up to 


47 

q 

several values of E, G, and A values not tabled 
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N=12 the following tables breaking between pages 8 and 9 of the original 
Publication. (3) Miss Apple writes of my four 
theorems that “boiled down, they state that 
— an old custom will be retained | as long as it ' 
is ‘satisfying, and that a new custom will be 
- adopted if it is more satisfying than pe 
customs or if former customs lose “some of 
their satisfactoriness.” ‘Things are net 
-as simple as this, ‘even in my article. Miss 
Apple tries to ‘ “boil down ” only the second and 
fourth theorems and ignores the first, which 
refers to stimulus value, and the third, which 


“treats the development of new acquired ate 


‘Since 4 460 and 464 probabilities an 
their tables are identical | in appearance, 
grouped the two together giving a probability 

of +0606 and hence’ no entry for 460 appears in a situation of cultural change. 

will anver Me. Ci University o of North Carolina 


Johns Hopkins University 
REJOINDER 


COMMENT “LEARNING “THEORY I appreciate being corrected on my use of 
> “village” for “community” and “ postulate” for — 


SOCIALIZATION” BY 
DORRIAN APP APPLE “theorem.” I with ‘Gillin’s: ‘other 
Describing satisfaction of drive” 


ge on — discussion, is exactly the kind of circular statement which | 


; . should like to indicate certain errors of fact “my article criticized as not defining anything. — 


which” appear—inadvertently, am sure—in The context in my article of the four words 


an article by Dorrian Apple, entitled “Learning quoted makes the criticism clear. 
| Theory and Socialization, ” published in the | Whether or not my summary of the theorems * 


American Sociological Review, 16 (February omits any of their meaning can be decided by 
1951), (23-27, ‘comparing it with Gillin’s own summary on 
9 of the original publication, which states, 


In discussing a paper of mine, title of 
she cites inaccurately, Miss Apple makes “In other words, a group will not discard 
old custom so long as it is satisfying to the | 


several misstatements which should perhaps be 


—- for the record. (1) She says that = and desires under which the group is 4: 
Gillin “offers four operating. Likewise, a group will n not learn and 


article not pretend to a 
 logico-deductive system, but there is a dif- 
ference between a postulate and a theorem. 4 
(2) Continuing her remarks on the same paper, _ 
she w rites that “satisfaction is not defined. adopted, — 
On the contrary, satisfaction is explicitly Dorrran APPLE 
Forces, 24 (October 1945), 1- 14; reprinted in |THE § SOCIE 
‘Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Sociological To 
Analysis, New York: Harcourt, “Brace and Co. 
1949, pp. 95-110. Apple makes the title read May I be permitted | a word of praise 
“Parallel Cultures and the Inhibitions to Accultura- Jessie Bernard’s letter in the February Review a 


tion in a Guatemalan ‘Village Lad eae “On I Resolutions,” _ which provides a nice an 


this means a new custom, to 
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‘suitable « capstone to this little controversy. The 7 ciple of the type that disposes of troublesome 
implication is that because members of the individual cases such as, for example, A. M 
? Society eat together at the annual banquet, Lee’ s reluctance to have the Society throw 
the: Society may appropriately pass its weight on the right side of whatever war 
condemning Hormel’s ham m and endorsing Phil- is current. say liquidate him and all other 
lips Milk of Magnesia. Likewise for all things -_ halfhearted believers i in resolutions. = | 
the members may do or be interested in. Grorce A. LUNDBERG 
is a forthright = prin- University of W ashington 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN Aricre V. Orrictat PuBLIcation 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY “Section 1. The Society shall r maintain 


= journal entitled, the American Sociological Re 
Articte I. NAME 


view. (See By-Laws, Art. IV.) 
Zs Section 1. The Society shall be kn own as the —_ Section 2. The Society shall i issue such other , ; 


ARTICLE II. ‘Osyects 


Section. 1. The objects of the Society shall. VI I. Committees np Boanps 
be to stimulate and improve research, instruc-_ Section 1. the Society shall constitute a 
= and discussion, and to — “Council from: _among its members who are 


regular or occasional publications as it deems 


the imp 
establis 
Executi 
of the | 
sion su! 
structio 
Executi 
ports 0! 
Secti 
consist 
retired 
of office 


| can So 


be elect 


udy of society. ‘governing ‘body of the Society, except inso- 


as the Society delegates: vernmental 


"ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP functions to officers or to other committees i in- 
_ dependent of or in cooperation with the Council, — 
Section 2. The Council shall consist of the 


President, the President- Elect, ‘the: two Vice- 


"Section 1. 1. “Any person interested in the 
> of this Society shall be eligible to member- — 


ship The forms of membership and the privi- Presidents, the Secretary the Editor” “of the 
_leges and dues of members are set forth in 


EES “American Sociological Review, past presidents 
‘By-Law Laws, Art. I. a the first three consecutive years after 
pletion of their respective terms as President, 
IV. Orncess, representatives of regional or affiliated groups, 
1. The officers of the Society shall minimum of twelve elected members, and 
be a President, a President-Elect, a First Vice- such other members of the Society as may be 
- President, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, © prescribed in in the By-Laws. With the pea 
an Editor of the American Sociological Review, of ex officio n members of the Council the term of 
- and an Executive Officer. The President-Elect, © ‘membership shall be three years, and approxi- 
First Vice-President and Second Vice-President ected one-third of the members: are be 
shall be elected by the membership. The term @lectedeach year, 
of the Vice- Presidents ‘shall be one ‘year. Section 3 3. The Council shall be responsible 
President-Elect shall serve for on one year, and for the formulation of policy and the general — 
, shall then automatically become President for disection of the affairs of the Society, and shall — 
a one-year term. The Secretary, the Editor and call regular and special meetings of the Society. 
the Executive Officer shal! be elected by the It shall have the power to fill vacancies in its 


Council for terms to be fixed by the Council. elective ‘membership o occasioned by death, resig- 


(See By- Laws, Art. nation, or failure to elect, such appointees to 

Section 2. The President of the Society shall | hold office until the next annual meeting. 

Vacancies among the representatives of affiliated — 

a He shall be Chairman of the Council and of the societies shall be filled by the societies affected. 

__ Executive Committee. He shall perform all Section 4. One-third of the total membership — 
‘_ g duties < assigned him by the Society and the of the Council shall constitute a quorum at 
Council. In the event of his death, resignation, meetings, and a majority vote of those members 

in attendance shall control its decisions. When — 
‘the Council is not in session, questions may re | 

sively upon the First Vice- oan a hooeed ‘submitted by mail to its members for vote; 

Vice- President, and the ‘President- Elect. “2 simple of those shall 
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trol ‘on such questions. However, no be ‘communicated | to 
vote of the Council shall be voting membership at least fifty days prior to 


iol 
Section 5. ‘The Council shall constitute from 


"BY. LAWS OF F THE AMERICAN 
| among its members an Executive Committee 

which shall have continuing responsibility. ‘for SOCIOLOGICAL SO SOCIETY 


the implementation of the policies and programs ARTICLE. L axp Duss 
established by the Society or the Council. The Section. 1. The n "membership. ‘the Society 
_ Executive Committee shall have all the powers shall consist of the following classes: Active, 
of the Council when the Council is not in -sociate, Joint, Student, Life, Honorary, and 
mn St Emeritus. Except as hereinafter specified the 


i - sion subject to such general directions and in- 


structions as the Council nage! give, and the ques for membership in the Society | shall be eight | 

Executive Committee shall make dollars per annum, payable in advance, without 

ports of its activities to the Council. , none. fee. Each member shall be entitled Md 

- Section 6. The Executive Committee ‘shall to one subscription to the Review. Active, Life, ral 
consist of the ae pleas, the and Emeritus members shall be eligible to vote 

retired president for the first year after histerm andto hold office. 8 © 

of office, the Secretary, the Editor of the Ameri- Section 2. To be pen aes 


can Sociological Review and four - members ship an an applicant m must ust have: 


elected from the Council by the Council,two ay 
of whom are to be elected each year for a PhD. or € ‘equivalent professional 


in Sociology, or 


Section 7. The Society an and the Council may _ substantial professions! achievement i Se 


committees as may ‘be necessary ciology, or 


for the conduct of the Society’ 5 affairs. inate - —a Ph.D. or its equivalent, or ‘substantial al 


lated field, provided that the applicant’ 
V II. MEETINGS & > interest and activities have sociological 
1. The Society shall hold at leastone emphasis or implication, or 
meeting each year, at a time and place to be -—hbeen classified as Active member 


determined by ‘the Council. ‘At each annual January 1, 1951. 
ds =| meeting there shall be at least one general meet- — Sec ae 


professional ‘achievement i in a a closely re- 


ing of the membership at which the Officers an nd ection . Registered undergraduate and grad- 


uate students in 1 residence | at educational insti- 

the Council shall report to the Society ar and any 
who ha let ll 
of the Society may be transacted. rs ions ave not completed a require 


~ ments for the Ph.D. degree and who are spon- 


vy sored by a member of the Society may be ad- 
Articte VII. SeectaL AND mitted to Student membership in the Society for 
_ ENDOWMENTS a period not exceed | five” “years. The dues 


Section 1. The Society and re- he four dollars per annum, payable in 


ceive special funds and endowments. Expendi- - _ advance. This membership shall include one sub- 
ture of such funds shall be authorized only by — _ Scription to the Society’s publication(s) and bt 


right to attend all meetings of the but 
Council the right to vote or hold office. _ 

Section 4. Any Active or Associate r 

IX. A : of the Society may become a Donor by the pay- 

. ‘Section 1. The Constitution n may be e amended ment of dues of ten dollars or more per annum. 

a by a two-thirds affirmative vote of those voting Section 5. Any Active member of the ie 
ina referendum submitted by mail to the voting — _may become a Life member by the single pay- 
‘members of the Society. "ment of two hundred dollars. Joint Life mem- 

| Section 2. . Amendments may be proposed by _ bers shall pay $230. Life members shall have the 

Council, or by petition of at least 50 rights and privileges of Active membership. 


Members of the Society, or by a two-thirds | Section 6. Any Active member of the Society 

Majority of the members present and voting at retired by his institution, provided that he __ 
| business meeting of the Society. paid dues to the Society continuously for at 
All ‘proposed amendments to the least twenty may | an 
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4 member of f the Society. Emeritus members | pay 

no | dues but shall have all the rights - and privi- 

leges of Active membership. 
Section 7. Ho 

ciety may be conferred upon any person by elec- 

tion by the Council. Honorary members are 

entitled to vote or to hold office" the 

- Society, but shall otherwise enjoy all the rights 


Section 8. Any person interested in in study, 


research or practice in Sociology, or 
in closely related fields of scientific interest, may 
be admitted to Associate membership in the So- — 
’ ciety | upon the payment in advance of eight dol- — 


lars per annum. An Associate member shall be © 


entitled to one subscription to the Society’s 


Hication(s) and to attend all meetings of the 
Society, but shall not vote or hold office. o - 
Section 9. ‘Joint n membership in the cate-— 


-gories for which they are eligible m may be taken 


out by a husband and wife upon payment in 


od advance of nine dollars per annum, both of — 


_ whom shall have all the rights and privileges of | 

7 ‘membership in the e Society, provided that they | 

— shall together be entitled to one subscription 
to the Society’ s publication(s). 


Section 10. Decisions concerning eligibility 


made by the Classification Committee. _ 
- Section 11. Upon the failure to pay annual — 


dues, the p privileges of membership in the So- 


ciety, including subscriptions to the Society’ S 
3 publication (s) and the right to vote, ‘shall be 


on December 31 of the year f follow- nominated that office, if such nominations 


_ ing the last full-year payment of dues. 
Section 12. An application for 
received prior to October 1 in any year shall be 


AMERICAN, SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


Honorary membership i in the So- 


to vote. The term ‘shall begin at 
close of the annual meeting of the Society j in 
the year during which they are elected. (See 
Article V Sec. of the By-Laws.) 
Section 2a. The Committee on 
Elections shall select two names each for 
the: offices of President- Elect, First Vice- Presi- 
dent, and Second Vice- President, and al 4 
annual vacancy ir in the Committee on Publi- 
cations, These names shall be placed on a ballot © 
_ with one blank space for direct nominations — 
from the membership for each position to be 
filled. 
For the Council, the Committee on Nomi- 
~ nations and Elections shall select twice as many 
ames as there are annual vacancies to be filled, 7 
and shall place on the ballot | 
addition of as many blank spaces for direct 4 


-¢. These ballots shall be sent to the members : 
eligible to vote by first class mail not later than 


Sec 


_membership nomination as. there are vacancies 


1S 


shall 


May 15 of each year. To be valid as votes they ; iz 


must be returned to the Chairman of the Com- | a 


~ mittee on Nominations and Elections by the date 
- Specified on the ballot, which shall be not less 


member be required to place his 


preserve the “anonymity of each ballot. 


Section 3. Any person whose name is written | 
: in for a particular office by at least one-tenth — 


of ess ballots, and in ‘No case by less 


are made on the first ballot. The Committee on : 


Nominations and Elections shall then prepare 
a second ballot containing the names of the 


dated back to January 1 of that year, and publi- | candidates for each of these offices, indicating 


cations of the Society for the current year shall: 
_ be sent to the member. An application for mem- 


which persons were nominated by the committee 
_and which were nominated by the membership. 


bership received on or after October 1 shall be This ballot shall be sent to the membership 


_ dated forward to January 1 of the next year 
and all subsequent issues of the Review for the - 


current year shall be sent to the member gratis. the Chairman of the Committee “within thirty 
Student memberships, however, 1 may, in the dis- days: of the date it was mailed. 


cretion of the Secretary, be for a 12- -month | 


beginning start of the academic for any office, or in the event that any | 


ARTICLE II. Exections ano V OTING 


‘members of the Council or Committees who are 
elected by the membership at large shall be 

elected by a mail ballot of the members ers qualified | 


shall determine the election for that office. 
Section 1. All officers: of. the ‘Section 5. _ The candidate (or candidates when 


A within thirty days after the close of receipt of 


the original ballots and shall be ‘returnable to 


aa 
Section 4. In case no names ‘are written in- 


written in is found on less than o one-tenth of the 
ballots returned, the results of the first ballo 


two or more vacancies are to be filled) receiv- 

ing the largest number of votes” shall be 

clared d elected. In case of a tie vote the Chair 


than 30 ) days from the date of mailing. Each 
membership in any class and recommenda- 
tions for election of honorary members shall bes 
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‘man of the shall decide by lot in the under the 
presence of the tellers between the tied candi- ; for the “meetings. 


dates. In case of the death, resignation, or ina- 
bility to serve of any person elected prior to 
tions | the next annual meeting, the candidate who had : net 

a for receiv ed the next highest number of votes shall — 


he val 
Section 6. The Chairman of the Committee ofthe Council. 


ubli- 
shall appoint tellers. to assist | in the tabulation 


tions American Sociological Review shall be composed 
Section 7. The Chairman of the sexe an Editor, the Executive Officer, and six As- 


_ shall report the results of the ballot to the Secre ; 
dey, and shell deposit in the Executive Office sistant Editors, to be elected by the Council for 


a al ballots cast together with all pertinent data three-year terms, two of which shall expire each” 


year. The Editor and Assistant Editors, who 
and records of the Committee. The Executive subject to re-election if the Council desires, 


Office shall hold the ballots and other materials — - shall ‘be selected with a view to technical com- 
r petence, and, with respect to the Assistant Edi- 


submitted by the Committee in safe custody for 
ported of at Teast cightern months. tors, an adequate distribution of specific fields 
/ of competence. The Editor shall be chairman | of a 


- Section 8. The report of the Committee — 
shall be published and distributed to the mem- “a 
| bership before the annual meeting. Boned. 


than the 


- 2 Section 9. By direction of the Council or the ‘selecting ee Board(s) of Editors for any addi- 
: - | ‘Executive Committee, mail ballots, other then tional publication(s) shall be determined by the 


Com- 
elections, may be conducted by the Executive - 
date | in to be s by the Council, provided that the Secretary and 
P y ecutive Officer shall be members of the tel 
for whatever publication is to carry the reports — 
of the Society’s official business. 


ferrin 


Each ‘Section 10. The Secretary shall record the | 


e his 


t less or the Executive Committee. 


ballot | results voting Section 4. The Editor of each of the official 
shall | "publications of the Society shall be responsible 
"ARTICLE Il. OFFICERS” for the editorial management of the publication. 
ritten q 1. ‘the: He shall have the authority to appoint such as- 


tenth | — transactions of the Society, the Council, and the sociate, contributing, book review or speciale 
y less | - Executive Committee, shall work closely with issue editors as he may deem necessary. He must = 7 


edas | 
4 Various committees as herein specified, and shall 


ations — “perform : such other | duties as the Council may 
eeon | assign 


to him. 
epare | Section 2. ' ‘The Editor eT Socio- a Section 5. In the event that the Society issues 


mittee on Publications, the budget 


7 

the any publication in addition to the Review, the 
te Review shall those duties Council shall determine, on the 
nittee *| specified under Article IV of these By- ‘Laws and of the Committee on Publications, the most ap- 


arship — ssigned to him by the ( Council. Pe: and notes, and matters pertaining to the je business 
pt of | Section 3. Executive Officer shall be re- affairs of the Society. 

sponsible for the management of the Society's: Section 6. The acceptance of a place on the 
thirty 7 central office; shall receive, have c custody « of, and - program of an annual meeting of the Society — 
if _ disburse the funds of the Society, subject to the. _ shall ‘confer first publication rights on the So- > 
en in : ee and the rules and orders of the Coun- 7 ciety for the paper, and it obligates the author 
name % cil; shall have jurisdiction over and attend to the to prepare the paper in form suitable for pub- 


of | business details of lication. This publication right may be 


rship. = undertake such other functions as. may be "propriate 1 means of publication of official news 
a 


ballot 
ice, 4 ‘tion to facilitate the general ona of the ‘Society Edito 
when | and its committees. He "shall be responsible, as presented. 
cite through the President, to the Council. He ne Section 7. The Editor shall have 


e de a Paw ane -voting member of the Executive Com- to "reject for publication aay any "paper or r other 
~ 


work within the policies established by the Com- % : 
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1. The Coun neil. The Executive meet | on 
a. The Council may create such temporary the call of the President or on the written Te. s 


of its own or of the Society, not quest of three of its members. 


a ‘provided i in the Constitution, as may seem useful _b. Five members of the Executive Committee _ 
promoting the work of the Society. Shall constitute a quorum at meetings, and a 
b. All motions presented at business meet- , maledity vote of the members in 

_ ings for the creation of new committees affect- - shal il control its decisions, = 
on 


4 ing of sont of the Society : shall be r referred ‘< When Committee i is not in in session ques- 


The Council shall hold at least one meet- 3. 


in the he annual n meeting of There shall be a ‘Committee on Publica 


tions, consisting of the President, the Secretary, 
| shall , the 
rat the 
the of any other publication(s) which “Executive dl 
the Society may and the Executive 
may make to con terms, provided that during the first year one 
y 1 - shall be elected for a one year term, , one for a : 


“two year term, and the other al a three year 


+ 


ty t h oth ti ti term. 
ciety to such other societies or associations. The shall be 


- f. All action of the Executive Committee and sponsible for policy on all publications of the 


Society. All proposals for the establishment of 


elect r representatives. from this 


the Council of continuing significance must al 

be a new publication or for major modifications i in 

and voting at an annual business meeting sha subject to the approval of the Council. 


be binding upon the Council, provided that the Section 4. The President of the Society shall 
Council may, within four months of such a 


a point a Committee on | 
‘meeting, submit to mail referendum of the mem mem-— 


= - bers of the Society any action taken at an an- “The ‘Committee shall be broadly re representative. 


nual meeting. The results of such a referendum > of the membership of the Society, taking into | 


shall supersede the action taken at the — account the fields of specialization and the geo- 


"meeting. “graphical distribution of the members. Not less | 


ay 
h. of national emer- than four nor more than five of the members 
_ gency the Council may suspen € holding of shall be continued from the committee of the 
_ annual meetings or other regular activities of ver 


the ‘Society when such action is deemed to be 7 
with the national interest. = 
. In the event of the suspension of the annual 


of he Comal consist of the incoming President-Elect, the Sec- 


lected 
ported to the Society for its approval shall be and Chess the Society ¢ 


by the Council for two year terms. 
communicated to the members in an | official ‘Section 6. “The Council shall ‘elect ‘from 


among the voting members of the Society a bi 
of three members for 


Section 5. the Council shall. select 
: ‘the Program Committee for the annual meeting 


to be held two years later. The Committee shall — 


until revised by action of the — 
‘hi _j. In the event of the suspension of the an- 
nual ‘meeting, newly elected officers, members 

of the Council and others elected by the Society to the Executive ‘Committee ct criteria for the 
or the Council shall take office at the time de- __ classification of memberships i in accordance with id Sect 
sail termined by the Council and, in any event, not _ the sta standards set out in Article I of these By- s e* within 
later than January following the Laws; in consultation with the Secretary devise 
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FICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


OL 
_Articte VI. BUDGET AND AND 


| Section 1. A. budget for the ensui 
time to time with a view to recommending to the. Section 1. A 
Council the application of higher standards ds as *P 


including the cost of publications, shall be sub-— 
standards of sociological training improve ter the “Bud and 
the number of well trained sociologists in- mitted by ee on Bu 
creases, and exercise the powers specified in V@stment to the Council for approval. Proposal s 
Article I, Section 10 of these By-Laws. aie for changes in the budget shall likewise be sub- 
- Section 7. The Council shall annually ap-— : mitted to the Council by the Committee, , except 
~ point a Committee on Training and Professional that small interim changes (not to exceed $100 : 


Standards. This Committee shall retain under 3 in any budget category) may be authorized by — 
“constant ‘review the standards for the profes- the Executive Committee on the he recommenda- 


sion as a whole. The Committee shall study tion of the Budget Committee. 


current standards for professional training and Section 2. This budget shall be binding upon 

‘research and from time to time submit its find the Executive Officer. 

| ings to the Council with recommendations, _ Section 3. A bond in the amount. of ten 
‘Section The dull annually ap- "thousand dollars, the cost of which is borne by 
point a Committee on Budget and Investment. _the Society, shall be required of the Executive 


Chairman of the Committee shall be a mem-_ Officer or other officer or 


ber of the Executive Committee, provided that - the funds of the Society, ot ome. 
4 the President, the Editor of the Review and Section 4, The accounts of the Society shall 
Executive Officer shall not be appointed as _ be audited at the conclusion of each fiscal year 
_ Chairman of this Committee. The ‘Committee — by a certified public accountant approved by the 
in co-operation with the President, the Execu- - Council. The report of this audit shall be pub- — 


annually propose to the Council a budget for the 


Sy ‘ tive Officer, and the Editor of the Review, a _ lished to the members of the Society. 


~ ensuing year. At the end of the first half of each ARTICLE VII. RELATION TO REGIONAL A 
fiscal year it shall review the receipts and ex- ee se 
to date and if if necessary 1 make recom- ‘Section 1. ‘Regional sociological “societies 
“mendations: for a adjustments in the budget, and membership is recruited from two or 
‘it shall supervise the investment and banking — more states, and other national societies con- 
activities of the Society. (See ‘Article VI of cerned with specialized phases or applications 
these By-Laws.) | of sociology, may affiliate with the American 
Section 9. The Council shall annually ap- Sociological Society upon approval by a _ ~ 7 
point a Resolutions Committee. All resolutions jority of the members of the American Socio- 
shall be referred to this Committe e before e sub- logical ‘Society voting. Each affliated society 
i mission to the vote of the Society. This Commit- - shall be entitled to one representative — 
a tee reports to the Council, Council of the Society. the 
_ Section 10. A Committee on Research shall Section 2. Each affiliated ‘society is 
be appointed annually by the President. This — “designate its representative to the Council: in 
Gants shall have specific responsibility for its own manner provided that 1 the representa- _ | 
- planning and promotion of the research ac- _ tive shall be an Active member of the American. _— 
of the Society. Sociological Society, 
é Section 11. The President shall annually ap-_ ay Section 3 . In the event that an affiliated or- _ 
point a Membership Committee, whose members ganization ‘Meets at the same time and place | 
| shall be selected from the various geographic as the American Sociological Soci ety, the pro- 
areas of the country. The function of this Com- gram of the affiliated organization shall be cO- 
_ Inittee is the solicitation of membership in the © ordinated wi with tk that of the Society ins insofar as is 
a Section. 12. The President ‘shall annually ap- ap Section 4. In the event that the Council finds 
e i point a Committee on Public: Relations which that the conditions of affiliation are not being 
shall work with the Secretary snd the Executive fulfilled by any affiliated organization, or that 
1% Officer i in publicizing the activities of the Society — such affiliation is no longer to the best interests _ 
Seer in conducting relations with the Press. | of the American Sociological Society, the Coun- | 
Section 13. ‘Each committee must work cil may recommend to the Society a termination 


the budget as by the Council. of the affiliation. Such termination shall 
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American Sociological Society ‘voting. latter, organization be held in Detroit im- 
4 Section 5 . Affiliated organizations shall be following Thanksgiving, 1951. Be 
titled to the. opportunity to publish notices of - cause of the increasing importance of sociology - 
their activities in the publications of the So- at the secondary school level, it is planned 
ciety, and to such services by t the Executive to shave a session on general problem of 
Office of Society as the Council may _ Keeping school ‘teachers: informed 

determin 

P Section 6. Affiliated societies, which were ace a session on two or three recent sociological | 
cepted as such prior to January 1, 1951, shall be studies of major importance. 
eligible to continue as such, ‘subject to the pro- The _ National Committee for the Social 
visions of Section 4 of this Article. Studies is a Department of the National | 

ARTICLE | VIII. AMENDMENTS ranging” from elementary school to college 
7 i Section 1. Amendments to these | By-Laws teachers. It collaborates with the _ American * 

__ may be proposed by any member of the Society, - Historical: Association in publishing its peri- 

and adoption | Shall require a majority vote of odical, Social Education, and regularly holds 

. _ the members present and voting at any annual joint sessions at its annual meetings with the 
_ meeting of the Society, provided that no action — AHA, the Mississippi Valley Historical Society, — 
shall be taken until the amendment has been and the American Political Science Association. — 


' read and has lain on the table until a subse- The Executive Committee also appointed an 


hoc ‘committee to make recommendations 


Section 2. 2. The Council may, upon two- thirds regarding the Society’s relationship to the Na- 


> 


vote of its members, submit amendments to the — tional Council for the Social Studies" in partic. 
By-Laws to the members of the Society by mail ular and to those concerned with sociology at _ 


thirty days prior to o the vote on the ‘amendment. on curriculum, possible sessions or 
= _ Such amendments shall be adopted upon a two- _ sessions at the Society’ s annual meetings, etc. _ 
2 thie wucuuanth vote of the members voting. The committee consists of Gordon Blackwell 


ballot, provided that such amendments have _ the teachers college and secondary school level 7 
communicated to the membership a at least in general, in respect to such ‘matters as a ad- 


ser 


of the Univ ersity of North Carolina, Chair- 


“JOINT. SESSION WITH THE Harrington C. Brearley of George Pea- 
TIONAL COUNCIL FOR ‘THE “body College for Teachers; “Joseph B. Gittler 
‘soc IAL ST UDIES ; Iowa State College; Leo Haak of Michigan 
State College; Frederick Thrasher of New York 

Executive Committee of ‘University; John Useem of ‘Michigan State 
Sociological Society has v voted to sponsor two College; and Leslie Zeleny of the State Col- 


joint — with ‘the ‘National Council for lege. of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


| PRELIMIN ARY PROGR. AM— -195 1 ANNUAL MEETING 


Sections” and Chairmen 
9: 00-10: Registration 
Robert Winch, Northwestern University 
_ Application of Mathematical Thinking to Sociology 
Frederick Stephan, Princeton University 
- Communication, Public Opinion and International Relations (joint w 
Berelson, Univ ersity of Chicago 
The Family 
Reuben Hill, University of North Carolina 
Racial and Cultural Relations 
— Sociology ogy (joint with the Rural Sociological Society 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AN ROCE SEDINGS 
:30- 


Wales Fi Firey, ‘University of 
Problems of the Individual Researcher 


Alfred M. Lee, Brooklyn College 


Cooperative Research Programs and _Peychologists 


(joint with the American Psychological — 
Samuel Stouffer, Harvard University 


8: 00 Social Research and the Problem of World Order 
Robert Angell, University of Michigan 
F. Cottrell, Miami University _ 
Gardner Murphy, City College of New York 
Useem, Michigan State College 


6 


9: 200-11; “Contributed Papers 


0- 3:30. ‘Sociology of Religion 


9 


1 


"Industrial Sociology © 


Rural Sociology (joint with the Rural Sociological — 

Neal Gross, University of Minnesota 


1:00 Business ess Meeting 


1 

William Goode, Columbia University 

‘Sampling and Social Structure 

Harold” Guetzkow, Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology 


Demography and Human Ecology we 


alter Firey, University of Texas 


William Sewell, University of Wisconsin 
Sociology and General Education - 
Leo Haak, Michigan State College 


‘Banquet and Presidential 


9:00-11: :00 Contributed Papers 


Reuben Hill, of North 
“Racial and Cultural Relations 


Joseph Lohman, ‘University of 
Irban Sociology 
Noel Gist Univer ersity. of Mi 


Sociological Theory 


cial 

ol- Kober . Angell of the American Sociologica 
OF : 


ws AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


“The Annual Conte of t the World “of | peace, would there still be. any possibility of estab- 
"sociation for Public Opinion Research will shing criteria for the construction of priority lists | 


in London from ‘September 10 through 14, the guidance of institutions and foundations 
1951. The conference is being held jointly with that a to the promotion of peace? Could e.g. te a suppm 
_ of the European Society for Opinion and Market degree of susceptibility to control and manipulation ae ag 


notify the Convention Committee as soon as pos- — vestigations « on one set of causal factors | over an- 


7 es It is urgent that those planning to attend - _ Mor a criterion by which to give priority to in- 
sible so that proper accommodations may be ar- other? 


_ ranged. The Conference Committee is still ‘welcom-_ The papers to | be submitted will not only a: 
_ ing suggestions for papers to be presented at these — “expected to present theoretical and functional dis- 
ae. s. Communications should be addressed to cussions of relevant criteria of this kind but also to 
Mark Abrams, Conference Chairman, at Research — give concrete examples of possible application ot 


Servi ices, Ltd., 110 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. C. such criteria to problems and theories in various” specifi 
‘England. = fields of the sciences. To take cruder instances only: try, 
studies of aggression are more relevant to the pro- 
Oslo Institute for Social Research Prise New 3 
motion of peace than research in international = 
4 Contest for the best paper on “The Relevance 
‘ aw? How can it be determined whether it is easier bal 
_ of Research to the Problems of Peace.” Since to change conflict-promoting factors in ti ae Th 
the end of the second World War many efforts have P 


attitudes or in political systems? How can it be de- ap 
cided whether inquiries into social stratification are | ; Colora 
more important than studies in philosophies nd Motor 
practices of child-rearing and education? tra: 
__ The Institute has appointed a Jury consisting of catalogs 
: _ agreement on the question of the relation of research © | Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of the Social Science al and ‘its 


Department of Unesco, Professors Daniel Kats, 
to the prometion of peace. - Not the least result University of Michigan and Arne Nass, University 


"this has been that investments in research of possible ef Oslo, to judge the papers submitted in this Prize 
ery Rave Contest. The Jury will be free to withhold the Prize 
y om if it should happen that none of the papers are 
going rom found to qualify. The Institute reserves 
interrelation of the sciences and the research ap-— and will arrange for the publication of all the snag 


proaches. that have been brought to bear on the 
problems of war and peace. _ papers which the Jury finds valuable e nough of soc 
1950-5 


The Institute for Social in Oslo hes Papers should submitted i English on 


been made to direct scientific | resources toward 
- research in areas considered to be of importance 
_ to the task of creating the conditions for an enduring 
peace between nations. Efforts in this direction have 
been greatly obstructed by the absence of a general | 


P 5, Oslo, Norway, before April 1, 1952. They may be 


search to the problems of peace: To what extent is 
- it possible to establish criteria for the delimitation : prepared by individuals or groups. Length is quite 


optional, but 70—150 doublespaced pages has been 
of of yelevance problems of tentatively indicated as the most suitable length. 


_ To ensure anonymity of author(s) during evalua- 
The papers to be submitted will be expected to papers by jury, the manuscript 
attempts at Cheoretical as well as func- statement of authorship must be enclosed in separate 
tional clarification of problems such as: In what envelopes and both marked with h a motto chosen ‘for = 
sense and under what conditions would it be pos- 


to speak of a science of peaceful adjustment 

could such a science be integrated? To what 

extent would existing science fit into such an integra- American Education "Abroad, Ine. on or- = 

tion? How could such a science over time hope to _ ganization of a group of professors and teachers, is a rece] 

- Fntune actions and contribute toward pana arranging several study tours to Europe this sum- | tary 


int relations? mer. For details special folders on a under 


former 


annual 
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erally recognized as highly relevant to the problems 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. policy 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
American Ethnological Society. The 1951 directors (Comité 
- annual Spring meeting of the Society was held on about fifteen research scholars, whose various fields 
_ April 13 and 14 at the Washington Square Campus of _ of competence include history, geography, ween 
New York University. The first day, with morning ics, jurisprudence, sociology, — social - psychology, 
and afternoon sessions, was devoted to a sym- - medicine, and genetics, as well as demography. ‘iy 
 posium on “Anthropology and the Study of “findings of the Institut are published 
_ plex Civilization.” The session the following day in the quarterly journal, Population, now in its 
was given to papers by students of metropolitan — a sixth year, and in a series of monographs, or 
universities. Cahiers, of which fourteen have so far 


ss a _ Of special interest to sociologists will be the recent _ 
study on the intelligence levels of one 
CARE- UNESCO Book ‘Fund requests 
lists ‘but ount for its program thousand French school children, a series of articles 
tions ions in any. P presenting measures of social mobility i in France and 


the supplies important new books to universities, librar- 
and medical and scientific centers overseas. Its 
' | primary purpose is to bring as many professional — 


moms in their The Fund's bi tions to these publications can be obtained from 


based on the priority requests of professional people = "Gregory Lounz, 11 East "45th Street, New 
overseas ; included in its 130 categories are Sociology, York, N. Y. 


Psychology, and Statistics. Individuals and organi- +. 
zations giving $10 or more may request books for a gt 
specific institution or indicate their choice of coun- Vi a of Social Work. 


in Italy, and the regular public opinion studies on 
such topics as housing, alcoholism, immigration, — + 
and other problems related to demography. 


so 
of 


ae try, type of institution, and category of books. Americans and Canadians who are interested in a : 
gical _ Further information may be secured by writing to _ social welfare study tour in Europe next summer : 
pro- the CARE-UNESCO Book Fund, 20 Broad Street, are invited to write to the U. S. Committee of - 
York 5, N. your local CARE the International Conference of Social Work, 
idual ‘The Ford Motor tails about the trip being planned. Present plans call 
for a four- week tour, July 8-August 4, under the A 
the appointment of Henry E. Edmunds of Ser, leadership of Joe R. Hoffer, Secretary- 
hare Colorado, as archivist of the newly established Ford © the ICSW. Trans- Atlantic crossings will be made b 
andj] _ Motor Company Archives. He will direct a staff. a The time in Europe will be divided between 
a = trained archivists in collecting, arranging, and 2 England, France, and Italy. The all-inclusive fee, ‘ 
ng of _ cataloguing the historical materials of the company except for free time will be be thee nei hborhood 
stitute is planning a field study of the French and The Moreno Institute (formerly, ‘Sociometric 
| European Communities of Work. Scheduled — Institute) of ‘New York City and Beacon, New 
; a _ for spring and early summer of this year, the study, ? York, has received a provisional charter from the 
right under the direction of Henrik F. Infield, will con- Board of Regents, New York ‘State. It yo le 
| the cern itself mainly with the question of techniques in the training of group psychotherapists, psycho- 
h to of social evaluation as discussed in the Winter — dramatists and sociometrists. For further informa- 
an 1950-51 issue of the Institute’s Bulletin Cooperative — tion write to The Moreno Institute, P. O. Box 311, 
ench | Living, in the essay “The Urban Cooperative Com- Beacon, New York. 
~ ae munity.” The investigation will make use of a set oes In cooperaton with the Psy chodramatic Institute 
y - of research devices developed by the Institute in it will conduct conferences on “Training in Human 
been Dr. Infield will be assisted by Mrs. Claire ‘Huchet tember 3, 1951 at New ' 
ngth. Bishop, author of “All Things Common” (Harpers, 
1950), book based on Mrs. Bishop’s last year Theta, Natic 
nd a _ Visit to some thirty of the communities. Mrs. Bishop women in Education, ‘announces two awards of | 
_ is the recipient of the Institute’s grant-in-aid for each, for research on Professional Problems of 


$1, An unpublished study may be submitted 
_ on any aspect of the professional problems and con-— 

Netionel d’Etudes | tributions of women, either in education or in some 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of its founding with other field. Three copies of the final report of the 
a reception, held at its quarters in Paris on = completed research study shall be submitted to the 


sum- g ruary 7th, 1951. This institute is a research agency Committee on Studies and Awards by June 1, sa 
idual under the financial sponsorship of the Ministére de 1951. Information concerning the awards and the q 
Inc, | 


la Santé publique et de la Population, but whose form in which the final report shall be prepared will 
Policy is established by an autonomous furnished upon request. All inquicies should be 
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to Committee on in the Community.’ R Bales 
_ Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, University wal _ spoke on the “Effect of the Size of Problem } 
Vashington, Seattle 5, ing Groups on the System of Interaction.” = 
__In the session on Comparative Social Institutions 


The ‘Social Science Research Council by Kingsley Davis, Columbia University, 


«grant of $136000 fom the Car Themen, of 
‘ment Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton University, on ten, Ur 
support of the Council’s program of area training ,, 
fellowships and travel grants. The Labor Mobility in the Industrialization Process” the rey 
— 7 8 highly and Hilda Hertz, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Society. 
signed to provide a period of field study for highly Columbia University, on “Comparative Analysis 


4 
foreign of World Urbanization.” The discussants were Kurt 3 The 


Texas, I 


ecutive 
versity ; 

man J. 
Crawfo: 


Sociometry, Inter- -personal Rela- Pennsylvania State College. 
tions, published Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, Leonard Ww. -Doob, Yale University, chaired i 
New York, announces a a new editorial board symposium in joint session with the Society for 
follows: the Psychological Study of Social Issues on Per- | 
Editor in Chief—Frederic Thrasher. sonality and Prejudice, participated in by Goodwin 
Associate Editors—Leona Kerstetter and Edgar _ Watson, Teachers College, Columbia University; 


ological Society. The 21st ‘annual : aa The presidential address given at the annual din- 


: meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society was _ ner meeting by Nathan L. Whetten, University § 
held at Yale University on March 31st and April ; Connecticut, was on “Suburbanization as a Field for — 
meetings were attended by 268 Persons Sociological Research. ” The guest speaker was Na- 
from 62 colleges and universities.  thaniel Peffer, Professor of International Relations, 
_ Two sessions chaired by Harold He Hofisommer, : Columbia ‘University, who discussed “The = 
of Maryland, and Vincent H. Whitney, States and the Far East.” 


Brown ‘University, were dev to _ At the annual business meeting over by 
current research. “the outgoing president, Nathan L. Whetten, the 


Borgatta, Samuel Jj. Flowerman, American Jewish Commit- 
Managing Editor—Joan Criswell. tee; Robin M. Williams, Jr., Cornell 
Eastern feat en, 


In the session on Common Frontiers of the Social members passed relating ¥ 
Sciences chaired by Mirra Komarovsky, Barnard Academic Freedom: tan Co 

- - College, the paper of Sigmund Neumann, W esleyan “Whereas, there is an increasing tendency illus- Services, 


_ University, ‘ ‘A Sociologist Looks at ‘Southern Poli- trated by the recent action of the Board of Repeal 


tics’” was discussed by V. O. Key, Jr, Yale Uni- of the University of California, to impose oaths or = . 


A 


versity. The address by Saul K. Padover, New Contractual clauses on in public. 
School for Social Research, ‘ “(The American Sol- educational institutions; and ‘ew 
and the Historian” was discussed by Samuel ‘Whereas, s such requirements ‘tend to drive out 
Stouffer, Harvard University. The discussant of the faculty members of proven scholarships and integ- 
‘paper by Alice Kitt, Cornell University on “The whose personal convictions about civic rights A 
Application of Social Research to " History” was oF academic freedom do not Permit them to sign; | grams al 

Bert J. Loewenberg, S Sarah Lawrence College. and 
Interrelations of Sociology and Medicine was the “Whereas, and Chin. C 

topic of a session chaired by Bernhard J. Stern, hysteria; and W Thib: 
Columbia University. The papers were by Oswald _ “Whereas, such action may encourage unprin- 

Hall, McGill University, “Sociological Research in pressure groups to use such oaths | 
Medical Practice: Progress and Prospects” ; Martin tractual clauses to intimidate any educators whose 

Cherkasky, M.D., Montefiore Hospital, “Social Fac- are thought to be the special group 
tors in Disease”; Esther L. Brown, Russell “Sage interests of the groups; plemente: 

“4 Foundation, “Studies in Interpersonal Relationships _ _ “Whereas, there is a special interest on the part pena 
in a Therapeutic Setting”; Stewart Wolf, M.D., sis of social scientists in the right of free inquiry in the ee le 
New York Hospital, “The Physician-Patient Rela- of controversial social, economic, and political 
tionship” and Bernhard J. Stern, “Toward a Soci- issues therefore 
"ology of Medicine” ” These "papers were discussed “Be It Resolved, that the Eastern Sociological 
Milton Roemer, M.D., , Yale University ; and _ Society go on record as deploring such discrim- | of tg 


4 jilliam J. Goode, Columbia University. inatory requirements. and urge its members to take 
The session on Experimental Sociology was chaired a steadfast stand against such discriminatory action 
Samuel Stouffer, Harvard educational and public authorities.’ 
“Moreno, Sociometric Institute and Edgar F. Bor- ‘The “officers of the Society for 1 -2 elected 
gatta, New York University, presented a demon- - at the meeting and carried over from previous elec- 
‘stration panel, Socio- tions are: Jessie Bernard, ‘Pennsylvania State Col- 
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ANN [ANNOUNCEMENTS 
lege, President ; ‘Theodore Abel, Columbia Univer- 4 _ Sidney Herbert Aronson, formerly of Harvard © 
sity, Vice- President ; Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia University, has joined the staff to offer courses in 
' University, Secretary-Treasurer; Members of the Ex- general sociology and minority groups. Mr. Aronson 
ecutive Committee: Wilbert Moore, Princeton was formerly Director of Research for the 
versity; Mirra Komarovsky, Barnard College; Well- 


rith Anti-Defamation League. 

man J. Warner, New York University; Ww. Rex Gerald Mitchell Henderson of the University 
f Crawford, University of Pennsylvania ; N. i Whet-— “Pennsylvania has joined the staff to offer courses 

ten, University of Connecticut. N. L. Whetten is general anthropology and the North 

| Society. 


inar in “Social and Personal Disorganization” in 
: ‘The Southwestern Sociological Society elected ‘the New York University Graduate School of Arts 


p the following officials at its meeting in Austin, — and Science during the 1951 spring semester. He a 


if Texas, March 1951: been elected a board member of the Public 


A. "Stephen Stephan, Unive ersity Affairs Committee, ‘Publishers: “ Affairs 


State 
‘sity: |. UMiversity, Catholic Universicy of Five 
"Secretary—Sandor B. Kovacs, shops for intensive study in education, family life, 
nursing service social work will be conducted 
a Member of executive committee—Sigurd Johan- in June and July at the Catholic University of 
New Mexico” A. & M. ‘College. 


ersity. “mer Session of ‘the institution tion will also 
Representative for the executive committee of 
American Sociological al Society—Harry E. E. Moore, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari will direct a on 
Texas University, 2 the curriculum of the Catholic College; and Sister 5 
Janet Miller, S.C., one on the Christian foun- _ 
Pp Adelphi College. ‘Ann Petluck, , assistant ex- dation program in the Catholic secondary school. 
= ci director of the United Service for New :.. he workshop on marriage and counseling will be — 
Americans and legal representatives of the Amer- — ‘directed by Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens, and that on _ 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign — _ organization of hospital nursing services by Assist- a 
‘en has been appointed lecturer in law for the © ant Pofessor Charlotte F. Seyffer. witha ‘ny Saath 


School of Social Work at Adelphi College Garden - A six-weeks’ w orkshop, opening on June 2nd, 
City, N. deal with intergroup education, and be directed 

by Rev. Dr. Paul Hanley Furfey, head of the 
Bosto University. Ph. D. pr pro- partment o of Sociology of Catholic University. 
integ- 2 gram of specialization in Social Psychology and Per- _ Signed for those in the fields of sociology, social — 
rights sonality is being offered at Boston University’s work, psychology and related teaching, the work- 
sign; Psychology, along with other pro- ‘shop will have morning and afternoon sessions, 
“al grams such as Theoretical-experimental and Clinical cluding lectures, demonstrations, discussion 
spread ‘Psychology. staff of the is Robert visits to local intergroup work agencies. 

Gin, Coordinator, Wayland Baughan, John Additional information will be all 
W. Thibaut, Henry Weinberg ‘Arthur Brodbeck, interested persons by applying to Director of Uni- 
con Maccoby, and Philip Nogee. Graduate versity Workshops, Catholic University of Amer- 

in Social Psychology, Personality, Group “Washington 17, c. 

| Dynamics, experimental Child Psychology, Inter-_ : 
group Relations, and Research Methods are C 
by several topical seminars each year. a grant o 
The | program is an integral ‘part of the department — 


f the impact of occupational 
and its courses. seven- "study of cup 


| Brooklyn College of the Chey of Ne New w York. ‘mental morbidity and mortality. The study is 

1 Dr. Joseph J. Jablow, Instructor, has taken a leave directed by Professor Milton L. Barron; associates 

| = absence from March 9. 1951 until January 31, _ are Professors Edward Suchman and Gordon Streib. _ 
to serve as Director, UNESCO Technical _ The Rockefeller Foundation has granted Cornell 

4 sistance Mission to the Government of Libcria. Mrs. 000 for a community 

a Alta Gusar Jablow has also withdrawn from the and Dr. John Dean is conducting the field work. : 

and to serve professor in in the he College Florida ‘State University. J. iS. Connell, 


q 


Professor Alfred McClung Lee is offering a 


_ America. Four of the poe will be in session _ 
= | 
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d University, as Professor of Psychiatry and 


Neurology, has been appointed to the staff. tions an imputing 

the School of Social Welfare, _ The Florida State ee from ‘o erage the abnormal. The com. y 
mittee undertaking this study consists of Duane L, 

- chiatrist at the Human Relations Institute. Dr. Gibson, Raymond Scheele, Henry Smith (Depart. a! 

Q’Connell has had clinical, hospital and teaching of Psychology), Gregory Stone, 
experience in Canada, where he Was psychiatric Useem, chairman, 


 Relatior 
campus, 

and Fa 
F. 
Jecturer. 


‘Univers 


— to the RCAF during W orld War II. Arrangements have also been completed for 4 Hare 


grant to the Social Research Service of $28,060 from 


Hartford Seminary Mrs. ‘Alfred the Health Information Foundation. This Founda. 


_ McClung Lee has been appointed lecturer in the — 
_ department of Sociology to teach a seminar in Social 
Action. Mrs. Lee took her Ph.D. in sociology at 
‘Yale and is a co-author of Social Problems in 


_ discov er and disseminate factual information in the — 


Foundation to ‘help finance an intensive pont of 


America. 
"makes a self-study of its health needs and programs, 


- Harvard University. During 1950 and 1951, 10 to 20 thousand in population and its surround- 
the following British revised editions of Sorokin’s — ing trade areas. The Social Research Service com- 
works were published: Russia and the United States mittee responsible for ‘study consists of the 
_ by the London Institute of World Affairs and Stev-_ following: J. Allan Beegle, Wilbur _Brookover, 


ens and Sons, Ltd., Reconstruction of Humanity ‘Duane L. Gibson, Charles R. Hoffer, J ' 
ohn B. Hol- 
by Ridgeway Lloyd of London, and Social Philoso- my; Paul A. Miller, Orden Smucker, David G. 


phies of an Age of Crisis by Black Lloyd of London.  Steinicke, John F. wantin, Sower, 
The Spanish edition of the Crisis of Our Age was ‘Chairman. 
- German edition of it and of the Reconstruction of ass 
assistant 1 F 


‘Verlag; the Dutch edition of Crisis of Our Age by 


tion, located in New York City, is established to i 


social processes involved when a community 
The project will be carried on in a mid-west city of 


Mrs. Betsy Pryor M.A., a graduate 
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N. Kluwer; and the Japanese edition of both books ~ _ Northwestern University. A grant of $10,000 | : F 


by Bungei Shumjushat. « “has been received from the Carnegie Corporation 
"The Harvard Research Center in Creative . Altru- of New York for further development of the new 
ism, directed by P. A. _ Sorokin, concentrates its joint introductory course in anthropology, “psychol- 

research at the present and in the near future, on : ogy and sociology. The course, which is entitled 

_ detailed and experimental study of the techniques — “An Introduction to the Sciences of Human Be- 

- of efficient altruization of human conduct and stimu- | havior,” is designed to serve as a broad liberal 

— lation of creativity, beginning with an experimental arts course and at the same time as a prerequisite 
nea study | of the techniques of Yoga and Zen-Buddhism, to advanced courses in any of the three disciplines 
passing through» ‘the techniques of St. Basil, St. involved. The course, first given in the academic 
Theodore the Studite, Pachomius the Great, St. year 1949-50, is under the joint direction of Kim- 

_ Benedict, St. Bernard and the Cistercians, St. John _ ball Young, Department of Sociology; Robert Sea 

- Clumacus, John Cassian, St. Isaac the Syrian, St. ; shore, _ Department of Psychology; and — 

_ Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francois Herskovits, Department of Anthropology. == 
de Sales, and others, and ending with the tech- eat?) A conference of specialists in the fields of anthro- 

niques of contemporary psychology, psychiatry, ed-  pology, psychology, psychiatry, and sociology 

J ucation, and so on. A number of eminent scientists held on the Evanston campus May 17-19. Approxi- 

and scholars are cooperating in these studies of the mately twenty authorities in the four fields met to 


a o, 1950, P. A. Sorokin, delivered the Cole lec- | tion in the study of human behavior problems. 


tures at Vanderbilt University at its 75th Anniver-— The conference papers and discussions will be pub- 


sary and the Wimmer Annual Lecture at St. ee, lished in book form. The conference was supported - 

Archabbey. | — _ through a gift from the Viking Fund of New York. 
‘State College. The Department of = 

Michigan State College. The epartment of 

Sociology and Anthropology through the Michigan Ohio University. John F. Cuber 
State College Social Research Service has received e- itor of the May 1951 is issue of Marriage & - Family 
grant of $15,000 from the National Mental Health Living, which was devoted largely to papers 

: -_ Institute, U. S. Public Health Service for a pilot sented at the annual meeting of the Section on Mar- 
~ study on mental health. The project is designed to — riage Counseling, National Conference on Family 
the patternings of role-playing in positions Relations, of which Dr. was chairman, 


marked by stress and the means employed by 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


actors to meet social and cultural conflicts. The 


_ “normal” range of responses of those who have Purdue University. Members of the nasil j 
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(NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Relations in its annual conference | on the Purdue | University « of California. Leonard Broom has — 
campus, May 18 and 19. The theme was: “Personal returned from 8 months in Jamaica and the Brit- 
and Security During» World Crisis. West Indies. where he studied of 


John vas 

fe Harold T. Christensen i is at the course Latin American 

) from | University of Utah during the first summer session. society is being offered by Professor Ralph Beals. 

dent of Mexican ethnography and social 
yunda- | He is teaching courses in population and the family. Long a student of Mexican ethnography and socia —— 
ned - Following this, he will lecture for one week at a. anthropology, Professor Beals recently made an — = ; 
: 4 | - State College and two weeks at Ricks College on extended tour of South America and a study in — 


marriage a lll “Equador. His course not only develops a new and 

Robert O. Andrews has received one of two » ad- - much needed area of investigation, but also repre- 
"vanced in Life by Se a further effort in the integration between 

ner anthropology and sociology. 

1951 -52 academic year. Philip Selznick was awarded the Grant Squires 


cit 
ity of — 4 Prize by Columbia University in for iis 
of the Spitzer, Associate Professor of Sociology, has been 
kover, notified by the Rector of the Universidad de ‘Yuca- 
Hol- tan, that he has been selected as a Research Asso-_ 
id G. date of the University, with its full approval to University of Chicago. Professional per ‘persons, 
ower, q carry out a field-work program in cultural 55 
| ology under its auspices. The planned project calls program of study to be offered this summer b fe 
gy P Pp pro} g y y 


for an analysis of the ecological structure of the — the Committee on Human Development of the 


to 64 years of age, will be interested in a special 
a 
Yucatan Peninsula, w vith special emphasis on the University of Chicago. . This” program, Making 


<:) role of Merida, the capital, in relation to the penin- — Most of Maturity, © will consist of individual | con- : 
10,000 q sula, and for the study of changing religious and __sultation, discussion and study organized around a 1 
ration family structures, including patterns of social sod series of lectures and films. Topics to be included — a 
new cultural disorganization. The long-range project will will be health, nutrition, employment, financial 
ychol- involve studies of Mayan village life and of the planning, the use of leisure time, participation ip in 
ntitled relationships with the ancient cities of Social and community life, spiritual life, 
» Be the Mayan and Itza people. The work in Merida ‘philosophy for the middle on later years. Success- 


q 


will begin with the summer session of 1951. 


“and Mrs. Spitzer have completed that better assess 
plines search on social disorganization among the Black- health resources, 
demic - feet Indians. At present, Dr. Spitzer is preparing The course will be given on a full-time, five day __ 
Kim- ‘esearch 1 material on the Christian goals of sociology week basis, July 9 through | August 3. The fee 
+ Sea. and the role of sociology in a democracy. at the will be $75. Living quarters for out-of-town par 
elville request of the Commission on Research, National __ ticipants are available at a moderate charge in Uni- | 


Council of Churches of Christ. versity residence halls. Interested persons should 
athro- to Mrs. Mary Hollis Little, Executive Secre- 

tary, Making the Most of Maturity, University of 
y was Texas A. & M. College System. Progress Chicago, ‘Chicago 37, Illinois. = 
net (0 | munity Organization,” as well as additional informa- at 
»pera- tion on community surveys and organization, may University of In the fall of 1950, 
olems, be obtained from the Department of Agricultural the following staff members were added to the "i 
pub- Economics a and College Station, 1 Texas. Department of Sociology and Anthropology: Dr. 
orted Donald P. Kent, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
York. «from Temple University ; Dr. Floyd Dotson, As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology from the University 
hy ‘intergroup relations will be conducted from July f Massachusetts; and Mr. Sidney H. Croog, In- 
(30 to August 15. The course is designed to = ctor in Sociolo who was the 
amily teachers, educational administrators, social workers, = gy 


University of Connecticut Hartford Branch, 
Mr. W. Wisdom, who had 


and lay readers to develop more effective tech- 
‘niques and to utilize materials in intercultural edu-— 


cation and other aspects of intergroup relations. = 
Bridgeport schools and the Bureau ‘of Unive bu Chicago, returned to his duties aad As- 
“Youth Services of the Connecticut Department sistant Professor of Anthropology. 


f Education will cooperate. ee Dr. Frances W. Underwood, Instructor in Soci- 


ia _ Joseph S. Roucek will be visiting professor at Brana Anthropology at the Fort Trumbull 


a he University of British Columbia for the summer Branch, which was closed in the spring of 1950, 
transferred to » the Hartford Branch, and is in 
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charge of the course work i in sociology and anthro- Dr. Ruth on an will visit. ‘the Depart. 
pology there. _ ment in the Summer Session of 1951 to offer Courses courses 
Mr. Harold C. Yeager, Jr. became full-time in the Family and Criminology. 
Instructor in Sociology ‘and . Anthropology at the } consult: 
3 Waterbury Branch of the University of Connecticut. § University of Missouri. An Institute for Re. project: 
| <o Dr. Walter I. Wardwell and Dr. Arthur = search in the Social Sciences has been established to take 
_ Wood have received a grant from the Survey of the for the purpose of encouraging, planning, coordinat. | _ College 
Legal Profession, under the auspices of the Amer- ing, and financing social science research at the Uni. | > Vist 
ican Bar Association, to direct the study of “The versity. Professor ‘Charles E. Lively, Chairman of ; - Hagooc 
_ Lawyer and the Community. ” Another grant from . the Department of Rural Sociology, is Director, lation. 
_ the same source has been received by Arthur L. _ Sociologists serving on the Board of Governors in. | Ee. 
Wood for the study of “C Criminal Law and ‘Litiga- clude Noel ¥. Gist and Robert L. ‘McNamara. Researc 
Donald P. Kent is with Dr. of 
_ Dorothy S. Thomas of the University oi Pennsyl- Abrams and Dr. James H. S. Bossard are acting a3 
» = on a socio-psychological analysis of on consultants for a study of and conference on Psy. Anthro} 


documents of of Japanese chiatric education of physicians, conducted by the | 


‘Florida. The first Southern Con- of American Colleges. Dr. Abrams is tempo- 
ference on Gerontology devoted to “Problems of  rarily on leave of absence in order to full | 
America’s Aging Population” was held at the Uni- time to the Project. 
versity of Florid a in Gainesville on March 19 and = ve 
1951. In attendance were approximately 100 University of Utah. Dr. Ellsworth Faris, pro- 
as researcl 
; BE ony! professionally interested in the subject, fessor emeritus of Sociology and former Chairman ‘ tive to 
drawn largely from Florida and the other southern of the Department of Sociology, University of Chi- | in com: 
states. The three principal sessions of the confer- cago, conducted courses in Social Psychology at the 4 ‘The 
ence were devoted to the demographic, biological University of Utah during the spring quarter, 1951. | der Ho 
and psychological, and social and economic aspects § An Institute on Gerontology, directed by ‘Dr. tent 
of the subject, respectively. Among the Major papers Robert 7. Havighurst, Chairman of the Commit- eoere 
presented at the conference were “Trends in Num- tee on Human “Development, University of Chi- } . 
ber, Proportion, and Geographic Distribution of cago, was held on April 2-6, under the joint auspices — 
_ the Aged” by Warren S. Thompson of the Scripps of the Department of Sociology and the Graduate 
r "Foundation for Population Research; “The Migra- School of Social Work. Dr. W. M. McPhee, associate 
tion of the Aged” by T. Lynn Smith of the Uni- . professor of sociology an and social work, was Chair- 
versity of Florida; and “The Retired Population of man of the Institute. 
a Florida Community” by Irving L. Webber of At the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
the Florida State Improvement Commission. Other — ciation of Schools of Social Work held at Toronto, 
sociologists on the program were Homer L. Hitt of | Canada, January 27, the Graduate School of Social 
Louisiana State University who served as chair-— Work at the University of Utah was recommended — 
man of the panel discussion on Domeanebic As- for accreditation as a two- -year school of social 
pects; C. A. McMahan of the University of Georgia iw ork, empowered to confer the M.S.W. degree. 
and John M. Maclachlan of the Unive ersity of Flor- —_—iDrr. Arthur L. Beeley is the Dean of the School 
ida who were members of the same panel; Clark and also Chairman of the Department of Sociology. 
_L. Tibbitts of the Federal Security Agency and W. Professor Beeley has recently been appointed by the 
W. Ehrmann of the University of Florida who took — Department of State as a member of the Advisory 
in the panel discussion of Economic Factors Committee on Emergency 4 Aid to Chinese students, 
af University of Western Ontario. ‘Dr. Odin W. 
held in 1 Gainesville in the spring ‘of 1952. a Anderson, Associate Professor in Charge of the So- 
ial Aspects of Medicine, Faculty of ‘Medicine, 
Michigan. ‘Dr. Ronald Freed- University of Western Ontario, London, Canada, 
has appointed a research associate has been awarded a three months’ fellowship 
‘the Survey Research Center on a one-third time Europe by the World Health Organization for the 
-summmer of 1951. He will visit medical schools in 
D Monroe Sirken has been appointed assist- Great Britain and Scandinavia which have estab- 
ant professor in the Department of Sociology _ lished departments of social medicine and explore 
one the next academic year. Dr. Sirken will be in source material in the government statistical offices 
charge of the quantitative training program of the relating to long- -term population and vital statistics 
He will also hold an appointment as data, 
associate of the Survey Research Center. 
Dr. Horace Miner has returned to the Depart-_ ersity. of Wisconsin. second 


after a a year of field work in Africa. semester Univ ersity_ enrollment of over 
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NEW S AND ANNO} OUNCEMENTS Ss 


oa) 


for the departnent and crime. Mr. Gill and Joseph ‘Chiozza 
courses increased ov yer four hundred. : 

‘Professor George Hill is on leave of absence as” lected. “graduate students will administer during the 
consultant to a number of Venezuelan government 
projects. Samuel Bloom resigned his assistantship 


College, Vermont. 


; > take up his new teaching duties at —— 


isiting for the semester is Dr. Margaret x" 


who is offering research seminars | in 


collaborating on an interne program in which se- 
summer one of the units of the state training schoo 


Mr. Chiozza will also work with the Crime Labora- _ 
in characteristics of voice with the 


Uz Ss. of State, New York. 


Werner J. Cahnman is now serving as social science 


Burton R. Fisher, Program ‘Director, Surve ey analyst with the Program Evaluation Branch, Inter- 
Research Center, University of Michigan, has been national Broadcasting Division, of 


toa Ae of sociology, beginning 


Division of ‘Social Studies. He will be in he vail of 
the program of teaching and research in the field of 
public opinion, and will probably also teach some 


basic courses in social psychology. = ee 


dent of the American: Anthropological Association, 


incommon by brothers. = 


The Corrections Curriculum 


der Howard B. Gill in its second year has eighty 


New ‘York. ork, 


division of the Veterans Administration office =f 


and education, has been 
appointed chief of the division. 
Slocum came to V-A in May, 1946. Among 


Professor William B. Howells was elected presi-_ 


his various activities, he prepared numerous statis-_ 


» — tical studies of the GI Bill and Public Law 16. 
and although on leave next year will continue his veterans’ training programs. Before the war, he _ _ 


research on factor analysis of body features rela- had been an associate professor of sociology at 
tive to somatotype as well as physical features held 


‘South Dakota State College. During and after World 7 
War II, he spent 20 months i in the Navy as a - 


government officer in Korea. 


a 
students. This summer presages more available a } Yale University. The Council of Guidance and 
ternships in various institutions than available ~ 


trainees. Interrelated courses have been set up with © ‘Hollingshead 
the School of Law, Department of Education, and = Youth, | 
‘soon to be established will be joint offerings in Psy-_ of research in the field of Student P 


chology and Political Science. The purpose» of the 


program is to provide training for the judiciary bar, __- Dr. Hollingshead will be Visiting Professor of 
psychologists, social workers, and sociologists who 


may to w pork i in the treatment of delinquency 


Personnel Associations has honored Professor . A. B. 
by selecting his study, Elmtown’s 
for inclusion in its honorable mention list — 
ersonnel that 
appeared between July 1946 and July 1949. 


Sociology at the University of Southern | California 
during the | coming summer session. _ 
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REVIEWS, 


direction ‘of I Canvan.; prepared "quantitative | feast. The question remains: W hich 
Miprep Strunk. Princeton: Princeton Uni- sorts of appetites will be sated? ‘Since this is 
versity F Press, 1951. lix, 1191 Pp. $25.00. _—_spartly a question of taste, it is open to dispute, i 
Preferences in scientific work, however, ai are re- 
= to meet the test of demonstrati on and 
hence disputes ultimately are settled. a 


‘The importance of this book depends | upon the | 
future uses to which it is put. It is as a contribu- 
tion to continuity in social research that its value — ae be 
will be finally assessed. The book may turn out _ Persons who like to study recent trends surely [ 


to be a mausoleum of memories for pollsters, or will f feast most michly at these tables. The period © 
it may y help to put the ; study ‘of our own and spanned begins in 1935: the Seventh World Con- 
gress of the Comintern and the momentous 


i 
past. “Whether it closes transition of Bolshevism from cosmic rev 
og epoch, or opens one, is a question that will to collective security; Hitler’s plebiscite in the — 


¢ 7 
by the future activity of social Saar and restoration of compulsory military 


scientists. service (renouncing Versailles); Franco’s army 


, on the move in North Africa; Italy’s invasion — 


"massive collection of opinion data available for _ of Ethiopia; and formation of the front popu- 


_ laire government in France. The period ends in 7 
any period of recorded history and has congrat- 
ulated” ‘the compilers for their diligence, no 1946, with the transition from World War II 
to Cold War I. The resonant | opinions formed 


‘ valence is appropriate for most remarks about 
dispense _and expressed in the course of these events still 
_ reverberate through the corridors of world poli- | 


_ with the motions of ascribing merits and demer- t d vibrat a did 
to successive portions of the book’s anatomy, ics and vibrate in where ‘current 
‘ decisions are made. 


confine my remarks to the payoff 4 | 
How usable are the data? 

e collection presents po polling rest results 
by 23 organizations in 16 countries over 12 years ie. 
ofa activity (1935-1946). According to Hadley 
Cantril and Mildred Strunk, the responsible per- 
sons, it includes “most questions asked of na- 
"tional: cross throughout the world.” 

_ Not every such question is included, nor | is mate- 


rial from market research and local polls, 


How this trend in American opinion « com- 


other countries? The findings Te- 
~ ported on on pages 763-765 give some answers, and 
_ the cross-references on page xlviii supply fur- 
ther relevant data. 


addition to simple trends, 


- the volume is already barely portable. The mass _ one country or compared among several coun- 


questions: is classified into the categories tries, covariance questions may be asked ot these. 7 
— data: How have responses in one ne opinion- -dimen- | 


"standardized a as subject-headings by the Library = 
of Congress; each question is classified under the ? sion varied with responses | in a different (or 
specific heading available and then cross- supposedly different) opinion-~ -dimension? How, 
esi to other relevant categories; ‘all for example, have o opinions about the U. S. S. R 
_ questions under each heading are arranged in : aried with opinions about security, in the U. 
chronological order. Such a scheme is safe and (4nd/or Britain, and/or France, etc.)? On the — 


sound (in the sense that conformity to past com question of security, key symbol of the epoch, rd 


mitments of the mind—e.g. on the categories the book presents: voluminous data. (See pages 
which codify experience—is usually regarded as 772- 789, xlviii- -xlix) — 
_ neutrality, while demands for revising such com- 1am ‘Still a third type of question, concerning Pap 


mitments are controversial) interaction of opinions with events, will elicit” 


Thus the tables are  heavy-laden with numbers, some: answers these How (for ex: 
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ample) has recent American opinion about "Analysis of the “no opinion” data 
Russia been modified by various important throughout this volume, by frequency of occur- 
~ events—e.g. the Stalin- Hitler pact; the Nazi in- rence in the various subject-categories, would f 
- yasion; the Big Three meetings at Casablanca, ' give us negative information on the characteris- - 

| Teheran, Yalta; the Atom Bomb? The mate- tic foci of attention in various countries. This 


fairly large number gave “incorrect” | answers— | earlier that a continuous problem confronting — 


their opinions were rere little modified by ev vents ferent “ opinion- dimensions.” A number of o oppor- 


| This suggests that a good many Americans did of a continuing series a published a 


about Russia, and which haven't “you liked “scientific”: studies. They will be right. One 


_ ‘in the « overwhelming approval (66.9 per cent) of of grammarians: the people did not speak ac- — 
“the way she handles her military campaigns” cording to” their paradigms . They, too, "were 


with this country.” 
events "involving “these. _ types of Russian 
activity would go far to illuminate the shifts 
opinion during 1942-46, and also the appar- to those oriented toward effort. 
stabilization of postwar opinion at -approxi- The central issue which this book raises, and 


‘ily to a peak in February 1945, when over half _ current hypotheses; but this i is also an important _ 


REVIEWS 


questions concerning - their p pre-v war impressions 7 _ There is capacity in the volume, too, for ques- 
of Russian behavior in European politics. AD tions with a methodological interest. I indicated _ 


whose common tendency i is to show that the re- — users of these data is whether different questions —__ 
-spondents were “wise to” Russia all the time and actually involve—or only seem to involve—dif- 


tion “Do you think Russia can be trusted to recent suggestions in such” methods as scale 
cooperate with us after the war is over?” —re~ analysis and latent structure analysis. These 
peated over four years by NORC, OPOR, and opportunities will be more useful for | _ Suggest- 2 
AIPO—the “yes” answers increase pretty stead- ing new hypotheses, rather than for testing 


during the war. (p. 763) How ever, on the ques- tunities a are available i in these data for try’ ing out r 


_ of all respondents were affirmative, and do not | contribution to continuity in social research. 
start to decline regularly until October (1945. 5. Such efforts to use these data will do much to 


(pp. 370-371) improve the next collection (Mrs. Strunk speaks 


shift their opinions during the war years, , though every five years) 
some may have arrived at roughly the same Certain persons will neither gain nor con- 
opinion in 1946 as they held in 1939. It would tribute, for they will disdain to use such imper- RR 


be difficult to explain these shifts without some fect data. It is safe to pr predict, for - instance, =a i. j 


such data as as are given on the September 1945 _ compulsive addicts of the correlation co coefficient 
Fortune question: “Ww hich things have you liked reject these materials as inadequate for 


well?” (p. 765) Important clues are contained recalls, howev er, the threnody of the whole race | 


and the strong disapproval (42.6 per cent) of right; but the study of language passed over to 
“the way ‘she handles her diplomatic relations| ‘scholars interested in how people do speak, and 
= A calendar of important = to develop adequate models to guide 
and analysis. The study of opinion 
_ also will pass from those : specialized on petulance 


mately the pre-war levels. which the future activities of social scientists 
Investigators not with an historical decide, is how to improve opinion polling s 
_ perspective, such as is involv od i in the three types _ that it yields the data we need. This issue is not _ 
of i Inquiry illustrated above, will want to ask even joined by rejecting the only a available codi 
questions with a more direct theoretical intent. fications i in one sector of e experience because they 
— The materials are inviting also to persons with: do not meet all our specifications for perfect 
such tastes. One | may ask, for example: What data, Asperity regarding the intellectual manners 
— isthe social role of opinion in any or all of the 16 of some scientists s obviously casts no doubt on -_ ~ 
countries tepresented in this volume? What, to "scientific method as a model. Quite the contrary. 
_-Vary the problem, is the social function of “ ” ‘hav- OS ‘Scientific method” i is properly ir invoked not as a an 
ing an opinion” on various matters among people | loyalty check on pollsters, but a as an _ adaptable a 
of different statuses? These polling results will tool of inquiry in new fields. What the pollsters 


not yield full answers to such questions, but they 
« provide important information not available 
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rs. - One line of attack on the problem is that laid lows immediately from. the right side of the 
out by Paul F. Lazarsfeld in “The Responsibili- _ equation (C2) by means of (Al) and 0. 

ties of the 1950 Pollster to the 1984 Historian” The difficulty lies in the fact that the right side | Howev 
(Public Opinion Quarterly, W inter, 1950-51). “of (C2) is “a monotonously increasing “these 


: _ Examination of the volume in hand, and reflec- tion” of time and fluidity while (Al) and (A3a) . s 
_ tion on its challenging inadequacies, suggests t the deal with a different set of variables entirely and bY i 


need for a complementary homily, revised an- | ‘there is no stated relationship betw een the two | _ stateme 
-nually, on “The Responsibilities of the 1951 _ sets of variables. For the derivation of (D3) we | creases 
Social Scientist | to the 1952 Pollster. “It follows immediately from the denomi- 
DANIEL ‘LERNER ; nator in (C2) by means of (Al), (A3a), and 
University. Assumption (A4) introduces a new vari- 
able, tiredness, but the n major difficulty lies in 
; the fact that (C2) has no d denominator (other | child; 
this case the e directions for mak- 
"Brothers, 1951. xx, ‘Pp. $5. “found most of the other derivations difi. | seems 


publication of this group > of papers makes cult. difficulty with derivations is doubt- conclusi 
av ailable i in organized form the basic theoretical Jess a minor point, but it serves as a “stumbling wife wi 
points of Lewin’s Field Theory. All of the mate- block in the path of those who would id understand things 
rial in this volume has been previously pa to ech 

lished, ‘but it is a real service to have it brought _ _ The third chapter is ete devoted to z 
together here in one well organized book. The discussion ‘and defense of “Principle of 
previous group of Lewin’s selected papers, ‘Contemporaneity.’ ’ In the author’s words, “One 
solving Social Conflicts (Harpers, 1948), was of the” basic statements of psychological field 
primarily pointed towards practical problems "theory can be formulated as follows: Any be 
while the | Present volume deals with more > theo- havior or any other ¢ change in in a psychological 
-Tetical issues. depends only upon the psy sychological field at 
2 The volume ca can be thought of in three parts. — - that time.” (p. 45) This principle has been critis “tutes th 
| The first part deals with the basic principles of — -cized a great deal and many of the points of “neat sun 
“field theory, the second part relates field theory - criticism are covered in this discussion. Lewin’ and his « 
to research in various areas, and the third i part point of view seems to be iteaeies in the follow conclusic 
cites findings from Lewin’s own research. ing quotation: The 3 
The first three chapters deal with the basic | Concept: 
_ philosophy and methodology of field theory and - Without altering the principle neal 


em: field the 
of research in general. It is the reviewer's feel- -poraneity as one of the basic propositions of) ‘The i in 
_ ing that the most valuable part of the | book lies 


- field theory, we have to realize that to deter- | or poil 
mine the psychological direction and velocity exan 
4 of behavior (i. e. what is usually called the | include r 
- meaning of the psy ychological event), we have | y heade 
to take into account in psychology as section 
physics a certain time- period. The length of of | lences an 
- this period depends in psychology upon the Taken 
scope ¢ of situation. As a rule, the more | book on | 
_ microscopic the situation is which has to be genius ir 
_ described the longer is the period which has | pyycholo, 
to be observed to determine the direction and | _— 


velocity of me a given Univer 


mathematization of theory beyond “the degree 
the maturity of the material under investi- 
gation permits at a given time.” This is a point 
with which ‘most social scientists would find 
-themselve es in agreement, and some critics think 
a pitfall into which Lewin himself fell. In In 
Chapter I Lewin defends himself from one as- Following these | first three chapters dealing 
a pect of this criticism by ening the historical — with basic ideas, come six chapters relating these 
development of his work. ideas to: ‘research in learning, regression and de: 
Zt Chapter I also includes a section of basic as- s- velopment, social psychology, psychological ecol- 
sumptions derivations w which have been put ogy (study of “what. part of the physical or 
ae symbolic terms. The basic. difficulty here i is 2 social world will determine during a given 1 period 


4 Univer er: 


n the derivation of the derivations. We give two the > ‘boundary - zone’ of the life space”), and} = Marcel 


examples. For (D2) we ead ad “Derivation: Fol- group ‘dynamics. To those familiar with the work > in th 
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> over,’ that is, if they do not communicate ~ essay on La N otion de Personne, Celle de 


Lewin no comment. is needed on the fruitful- he has . een the 

ness of his _ methods in many of these fields. - school of : sociology and his important writings 
 ‘Bewev er, in spite of the stimulation provided by go back to the early issues of the Année 4 
one gets the feeling at times that ologique the classic Théorie Générale de la 

some situations are being ‘symbolized in an -Magie appearing in that jo urnal as 


statement that “the v ariety of behavior in- - Mauss carried on and extended the Durkheim a 
~ creases during childhood with normal develop- — tradition but his work was far indeed from being _ 
ment . . . may be be expressed the formula: "merely that. of a a disciple. In some respects he 


< < advanced notably upon the ideas of his great 
master, or rather he carried the same basic ap- = 
where means variety; B™ behavior of the "proach into new problems or new aspects of 
child; B** behavior of the adult.” (p. 100) Sym- _ society with a brilliancy and a success that are — 
_— bolizing of this sort, which occurs at several in themselves striking proofs of the basic sound- __ 
points, doesn’ n't seem to have any useful function. — ness and enduring —_— of the Durkheim 
“The discussion of the husband and wife situation method. 
seems unnecessarily complex _in view of the Some of his more articles—notably 
conclusion reached. ‘Obviously, husband ‘the Théorie Générale de la Magie, the better 
wife will soon be in trouble if they do not ‘talk © known Essai Sur le - Don, and the fascinating Ge 
to each other the structure of their life spaces — “Moi”—are now reprinted in this ‘collection in 
with the object of equalizing them.”  (p. 197) - the Bibliotheque de Sociologie Contemporaine, 
One can’t help but think that this situation, and and students who have not access to them in 
perhaps - others, might be discussed more fruit- - the original journals will be thankful for their — 


“definition of the situation.” =the work of Mauss and his French associates can 
_ The last chapter, Behavior and Development — be assimilated into either American anthropology 
as a Function of the Total Situation , consti- or sociology without severe indigestion or per- 
tutes the third part of the book. It It is a very haps even the learning of new digestive proc- 
‘neat summary of much of the research of Lewin esses. he French method of handling social 


and his co-w orkers and lists. 135 references at the is so different from American 


conclusion of the. chapter. 


_ The 34 page appendix is an Analysis of the — ing a different intellectual ould. There is prac- 
Concepts W hole, PnneatOn, and Unity in a ' tically nothing in com common between French soci- . 
field theory setting, ology and American sociology, -partly—but only 

- The index was found to be incomplete on sev- _ partly—because the facts that the French use 
eal points though only a few were checked. are usually drawn from primitive or non-Euro- 

For example, the page references under valence 
pean societies. Hence French ‘sociology i is likely 


include. neither | the four- page section in Chapter — k 
X headed Force and Valence nor the four-page to to strike most American sociologists as not being 


“section of | Chapter IV headed Changes in Va- ‘sociology ai at all “but really anthropology. ae : 
. Taken as a whole inte: is a very valuable source — Mauss | type ype of ‘material is read by American 7 
book on the contributions of a man of distinctive anthropologists with the care it deserves. If it — 
genius in the fields of psychology and po - is, there is no evidence that they benefit by their 


“psychology. study of it. Two of the essays in this volume 


DANIEL O. much more insight, for example, into 
‘University ¢ of North Carolina relation of personality to culture (that great 
Sociologie et Anthropologie. By MArceL Mavss, than is to be found in all the weighty symposia 
With an introduction to the work - Marcel on that subject that | are flooding the textbook 
a Mauss by Ct. Levt- Srrauss. Paris: Presses markets. As Levi- Strauss unkindly says in his 
Universitaires de de France, 1950. hii, 389 PP. 800 introduction (though he cagily puts the words 
into t the mouth of M. Mead), all that the exten- 
ocd Mauss died in 1950 while this eae sive 1 use of Rorschach tests has established are a 


1 


“fully in terms of W. I. Thomas’ concept of i new accessibility. One wonders, however, whether “4 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
r the “normal methods of ethnology” for half a 7 transformation of Marx’s” hypotheses into the 
system ca called Marxism. She argues that t sociology 
In the far distant future it may gradually ~ should not study ‘ “society” at all, since society. 
Pi - upon American anthropologists that the 7 is a fictitious abstraction . Sociology, she says, 

only escape from the impasse of cultural rela- : is a part of the study of human behavior, and 
a tivity into which Boas led them is by the use of should therefore properly rank es a branch of 
‘Some neo- evolutionary frame of reference in _ the general science of psychology. Indeed, “Dsy- 
__ which different social systems are viewed not 2 chology is so demonstrably the foundation of 
_ discrete entities illustrating “cultural diversity” the social sciences that it is from many points — 
3 — but as local solutions to the same universal _ of view to be . regretted that these are not all 4 
problems and social needs. And when, as regarded as branches fy 


_: of that recognition, _ anthropologists begin. The second part of her book is a different 
-redigesting the material of their discipline they matter. Here are chapters on science and meta 
will find that their French colleagues, like Mauss — physics, morals, and the arts. Miss Wootton j is 
and his associates, are way out ahead of them - not content to have social scientists go quietly 
- the task of building a real social science; mainly about their business, winning their way by den- 
for the reason that the French begin with the onstrated results. She wants to drive from the 
axiom that human societies are basically —_ field all philosophers and theologians, to outlaw 


si throughout the world—an axiom that spec e various supers 


‘presen 


‘speculation and “the various superstitions, ‘not 
4 leads to comparison and science | whereas the excepting Christianity,” and rerregvd to con- 
Americans operate on the contrary axiom: that vince the artist that the scientist is his best 
human cultures are “incredibly varied” which friend. Here a battle is transformed into a cre 
leads to contrast, anecdotage and endless par- “sade, and the author’s ‘generalship becomes a 
ticularism. Any one of the six essays in this vol- matter 0 of concern to practising social scientists. 
ume will readily demonstrate the superiority of Miss Wootton strikes me as naive and unin- 
French approach. They are by any formed. She seems to regard philosophers as 
means the whole of Mauss’ scholarly work, but versely hostile to science—as men who would 
even these short essays prove him a worthy s suc- be angry if obstinate fact or scientific truth 
cessor to Durkheim, and a major contributor to ‘= should puncture a pet theory. It never seems to 
_ the growth of social sci — her head that: “much scientific knowledge 
W. M. Hart has grown out of questions raised by philos- 
«University of Wisconsin that the integration of scientific work 
- Testament For Social Science: An Essay in the that many of our profound natural scientists 
Application of Scientific Method to Human inevitably proceed to metaphysics. As for “her 
Needs. By WoorTon. New theology, the religious views she 


_W. W. Norton & Co., 1950. vii, 197 pp. $3. 00. attributes to churchmen might be characteristic es 
of certain fundamentalists, but she believes that |  tiona 
This is a curious and provocative book. ne “religion” is is still waging a rear- -guard action 
_ against science—one which must lead to the e sure 
defeat of religion. (Are we still living in the 
¥ nineteenth century 
_ The author i is not only far beyond her. depth | — tendenc 

to beli 
‘generat 


Briton 
no rela 
Briton: 


le is professor | of Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity of London, governor of the B.B.C., ac- 
_ tive member of the Labour Party, and author of 
six books on economics and planning. She knows — 
what she wants to say and how to say it. _ oe 


ie The title indicates her thesis: that the social 
studies should use scientific methods, and that 
Us humanity will benefit as the work of the various | 
social disciplines becomes soundly scientific. 
Whom is she trying to persuade? American social 
scientists several decades ago fought and won the 
battle against large generalizations, sentimental ens to dissolve into | ‘undifferentiated ooze’. "Or | mghts. 


reform , and random speculation. Can it be that this: “Surrender rend ‘specific points leads by a 
our British colleagues have still to win ‘inevitable ¢ gradualness to the dissolution of any- 
‘In the first half of her book the author is thing that is worth calling a religion at all” | 
ae and stimulating. makes t trenchant She will not even concede that religion “might 


criticisms of the biological analogy and o withdraw into a “distinctively spiritual 


‘It is hard to believe ‘that any practising philo 
opher or theologian or any “average citizen” 
will be persuaded by such statements as this: 
“Metaphysicians must increasingly confine them- 


selves to metaphors, while the Almighty threat: 
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REVIEWS 

“phere”; : science must follow it there and destroy - ment, and for all social scientists concerned with | 
the universality of their studies, Purcell’s book, 
q Why fight on this front at all? Natural sence first comprehensive work in any language 


east Asia, will be an indispensible source. __ 
_ This volume is a survey of Chinese peoples _ 
_ If I were sponsoring a program of ‘research, , and institutions in seven Southeast Asian areas: _ 
I should see to it that several outstanding Amer- Burma, Siam (Thailand), Indochina, Malaya, 


ican and British social scientists should under- British Borneo, Indonesia, and the Philippines. me #4 


ment. Social science will not win adherents by 
promises and by debate. 


has made its ways not by debate but by achiev a on Chinese migration and settlement in South- — . 


countries. presently Lecturer in Far Eastern History at 


| ioe the past century: the points at which the University of Cambridge, writes principally 
atten paths diverged, the assumptions formerly and the historico- political aspects of Chinese 
quietly presently held, the fads that have flourished and — settlement in each area. Relations between the Ft 
‘dem. q disappeared, the methods of research i ‘in use, the Chinese communities | and the local governments : 
om the status of the ‘subjects in relation to the : public are emphasized. By contrast less is said of the 
outlen and the universities. Americans who read only social and cultural life of the Chinese communi- _ 
eo occasional British monographs, and Britons who ties themselves. Only for Malaya, where the 
= American ones, must often feel baffled. author could supplement secondary sources with 

own first- hand knowledge and observation, 
oa Foot in n the 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia — hinese settlement treate 

entiss no relation to the subject he knows. Yet it wa was Purcell’ s knowledge of the Malayan | 
i unin- Britons (John Howard, Charles Booth, B. S. based on more than 26 years experience in the __ 


Rowntree, for example) who did the pioneering Malayan Civil Service when he worked closely 

as per- 

wa work in scientific social surveys. When and 1 with | Chinese groups, is probably unsurpassed 

did Americans get ahead of ‘British soci- by that of any” other European observer, as 

ologists in the use of scientific method? We readers of his recent The Chinese in Malaya can 

to know. testify. Consequently, his coverage of the Ma- 
JAMEs G. LeYBURN Tayan Chinese is most complete and up-to-date. 


on ashington ond Lee University a ee Here, after a comprehensive analysis of the pres- 


sia. By traces the history of Chinese contacts from the 
for her Oxford Century to the present, giving: a ‘particu- 
ws she ‘Univ joint x larly detailed account of Chinese activities dur- 
teriatie auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- ing the last War and the period of the — q 
tional Affairs and the Institute of Pacific “communist terror.” Tlluminating chapters fol- 


social life, education, and political societies. ss. A’ 
similar historically- oriented outline is followed 


> Southeast Asia. “This for all other areas, but for these the coverage 


4 is more limited, for the author has had to rely 
_ tendency still persists and there is every reason 
almost entirely on the available writings of 


to believe that it will continue to do for 
a W estern observers. These sources are of uneven. 
generations to come. This piecemeal and unor- 
e, and many are out- 


action 
ure ¥ In the p past ‘when pressure on of 
_ South China became too great the excess popu- 


ganized movement of the Chinese, long recog- 
nized but seldom studied, raises many urgent dated. Although ‘the shows discrimi- 


problems ‘of acculturation and adjustment, of hation in evaluating his sources, , their limita-— 
tions preclude a coverage ‘comparable to that 


; apportionment of political power and economic — 
rights, Such problems are of growing ‘impor- ‘Malaya. The Chinese i ese Borneo, for — 
tance to Western nations no less than to the about whom little has been written, are only 

indigenous governments of Southeast Asia; for sketched. Burma also is lightly treated. ~The 
_ with the resurgence of Chinese communism and account of the Chinese in the Philippines | is. 
Nationalism they become portentous to the heavily weighted in terms of political events; 
world at large. For those who would understand 4 and for information about the in 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

- reports an with the situation as he knew it nese t troops invaded Laos in 1945. This is con: 


Despite these inevitable deficiencies, sociolo- north of the 16th Parallel under international 


siete con find much in this survey which will © agreement for the purpose of disarming Japa- 
careful reading. The summary chapter nese troops there. The author’s system of writing 
n “Some Special Aspects of Chinese Society — Vietnamese names is Chinese, not Vietnamese, _ 
in Asia” gives in information on the Social scientists will not agree with Purcell’s 


“ily, marriage, religion, a ‘and education the use of the term “Chinese rz race” he 


overseas Chinese. Interspersed throughout the a: refers to Chinese culture or nationality, — 
are discussions of occupations, regional These are minor faults, however, when set 
groupings, intermarriage, _ immigration | _trends, against the contribution that Purcell has made 


ete. In addition, there are appendices on Chi- in preparing the first: basic survey of one of 


Tanguag 
other p 


| lis 
q 


nese dialects, Chinese junks and squatters, dis- the most important migrations in the modem f t ; 


placed” overseas Chinese; comparative world, The shortcomings and omissions of this 


Asia. While much of this Sesensahed is not new, line the need for further research in the region, — 
and most of it may be known already to > special- J especially in the Chinese communities them. 
ists in certain areas Purcell has performed a dis- selves. It is hoped that this study will focus 


_ tinct service in bringing together, comparing, and © attention on the cultural and social problems 


tuting a 
concret 
over t tw 
Chinese 


| evalanting this diverse and scattered material. of this hitherto little known region and stimu- — 


Students of the -Tegion will also be grateful interest in further research there. a 
for the up up-to-date demographic information, RICHARD J. Cove GHLIN 
which is based partly on recent censuses, partly ew Haven, 


total Chinese population in Southeast Asia to The Family Revolution in in Melee China. By 


total population of the region. One cannot but University Press (Issued in cooperation with G 


agree with the author’s thesis that the impor- 
tance of the Chinese ‘ “economically and politi- 390 pp. $6.00. 


cally, is all out of proportion to their numbers The publisher’s blurbs and Talcott Parson 


and is likely to be increasingly g great. (py « “Foreword” raise hopes that at long last we have 


‘mentioned above, one major fault of this a beacon light in meeting the tragic “need, 


survey is that although each country is treated — and remedying the inexcusable ‘neglect by our 
separately, the same topics are not uniformly 


akes it difficul b educational institutions, of ‘Providing authorita- 


a consistent comparative view of certain phe societies, and events. But not for long. The ex 


nomena. Immigration laws, for example, are dis- 
ceedingly questionable implications a and preten 
cased for Malaya, Siam, and the Philippines, ~ sions in the first and second paragraphs of rset | 


4 ndochina. Likewise, some “Preface,” are apt. to do both Professor Parsons al 
in any Comemperary social the and Dr. Levy far more harm than good among 
Chinese press, schools, labor unions, the situa-_ those general knowledge of what 


tion of second- “generation Chinese, ete. inv olved in Far Eastern area competence on the 


i only” lightly touched for r some areas —_—: one hand, and other types of social science 
completely in others. analysis than the Parsonian ‘ ‘comparative study 
Despite his acknowledged debt to many institutions” on the othe r. W hat the reader 
who were asked to pass on the ac- ion: sure of ie thet “This, study attempts 

data, the not succeeded ‘systematic analysis of the family structure of 

the elimination of various factual errors. He ‘traditional’ and ‘transitional’ China with special 

attributes - to the 1946 Franco- Chinese Treaty, reference to the role played by industrialization — 

various provisions regarding the jin the e changes which are taking place.” (author's 

Chinese: in Indochina (p. 230) which he later - preface, p. xi) To examine the extent to which — 

states (footnote, p. 260) arose out of a diplo- the author succeeds i in this attempt would re | 

“Matic exchange i in Paris in 1948; the latter view quire far more space than is allotted | to this” #4 

is the correct one. Again, he declares that Chi- review. meen I offer this seal if the — 


be 8 to 10 million, or about 6 percent of the = J. Levy , Jr. Cambridge: : Harvard ay 


the Institute of Pacific semanas xvi, | 
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~ Social Science Research Council and the Amer- tation. That much ‘can not be said about any 
~ jean Council of Learned Societies wish to add contribution he has made to the analysis of in- _ 


4 Ee invaluable function to their area and — dustrialization and modernization in China. The 


language efforts to secure the understanding | of attempt t to to (China common sense his- 
other peoples, they might well set up summer. 


iting justitute seminars where area functional ization and process in the West, 

reel’ specialists would join to. ‘subject such works and to apply such dichotomies as particularism-— 

obvie as this to detailed analysis and evaluation. ae: Vs- universalism (apart from their shortcomings) 

nalit "In sheer wordage, about forty pages are’ to the conditions. of home-handicraft and ma-— 
- - voted to the general conceptual scheme avow- ser industry in China, are unsafe without a 


an i edly applied to the data—political (power) and much more comprehensive analysis of both the © 
ne of |‘ economic factors, solidarity, role ee broad cultural base and the industrial and mod- 
and ‘ ‘integration and expression” (the last consti- -ernization process itself. Recent ‘developments: 
tuting a curious mixture) —twe enty more pages esto in China reinforce this judgment. 
concrete distinctions in the Chinese population, Price 
over two hundred to a study of the “traditional” Washington, D. C 
Chinese family, and only some ninety to kinship 
structure of “transitional” China and problems ew Light 
of modernization. By Ssu-Yi Tenc. Cambridge: Har- 
a From the viewpoint of area data, Mr. Levy’s” 4 vard ard University P Press, 1950. i iii, 132 pp. $1. 75. 


professed position is that “the state of our ‘The 1 rapid of por present Communist 
knowledge about contemporary Chinese ‘Society revol olution in China, based on an agrarian reform - 
and the society itself are in such a state of flux progra 


that it is not possible to do a great deal more ; 


social scientists in this country to re- examine = ‘ 
-~ present hypotheses about what is taking” the Taiping Rebellion ‘of just about a a century 
place.” (That last clause indicates — the free- - 3 


ago The appearance of this fine piece of re- 
dom with which the author hypothesizes from 
- limited” data even when there is no adequate 


& search, no less than the undertaking of other — 
similar projects by individual scholars and 
clarification of and in the condition- 
circumstances!) But, unfortunately, Mr. 


search institutes, well illustrates the situation. 
Dr. Teng, an acknowledged expert on this’ 
_ ley ~—adand ‘that = analogous flux . has made available to Western readers in 
at least divergence exists in the state of knowl- his erudite work many new. findings and views, a 
edge about past and ancient Chinese society. 
pee his cautions to the reader on the Jack 
_ of valid statistical data on contemporary China hitherto puzzling and unsolved problems. __ 
e are not paralleled by corresponding care to point =p he Taiping Rebellion represented the first 
_ out the nature and qualifications of the detailed © round of an ideological duel between what was 
_ | _ historical data on which he bases his own con- _ Chinese and what was imported and Western. . 
and hypotheses as_ to and It proved in t the end that the age- old 
om ancient China. For that requirement there is no -fucianism was at that time still a powerful and 
S| substitute, ——— in a culture where his- not easily challenged bulwark of Chinese society. 


_ The revolutionary weapon of the Taipings com- — 
"prised half- understood Christianity, vague 
welts nationalistic ideas, and an ineffective agrarian — 


passed as records of facts. reform program. Because of these vital defi-- 
From the viewpoint of ‘social science treat- -  ciencies in a social revolution, it is hardly sur- 


sone wom estimate is ventured: _the author a prising to find that after the Taiping forces took — 
_ Nanking as capital and set up the so-called Celes- 
. concepts and hypotheses to facts and + tial Kingdom of Great Peace the leaders them- 
- leged facts about the Chinese family ; system and selves, lacking any convictions of common good 
| ao, in it (many of the facts in turn heving and other revolutionary purposes, fell into the ~ a 
~ been collected and analyzed by former authors), traditional “institutional rut,” so to speak, and 
that bona fide social science students of oe licentiously for harems of beautiful 
take up the in future will f women and 


mostly from Chinese sources, and with great 
caution has supplied convincing answers to some 


and events and ideas where 
- homiletic and utopian classics | have { for so long. 
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a course, the which they had bitterly 
_ condemned at the beginning of their rebellion. eth ethnologist’s view of Korea’s ‘cultural position 7 
a In pursuit of such | goals, the leaders quickly ‘be- the Far East. A list of the Korean) writing, either 
came jealous of one another, and an internal fac- phonetic or ideographic, for Korean words trans. 
sm soon led the whole revolutionary move- iterated in the text, a bibliography of works 
ment into disintegration and collapse. aie cited, and an extensive index make the book use- 
This work is, on the whole, a very scholarly | ful to the scholar. Excellent photographs, good 
and well- documented performance. One minor —. and large type give it considerable appeal, 
point, however, the reviewer finds difficult to Professor Osgood’s treatment reminds one +o i 
accept. This is the author’s generalization which — of the older ethnographic monograph. He covers ; 
reads in part: “the writer is inclined to think an extraordinary range of topics, for example, — i 
that all rev olutions or civil wars in China have as is suitable in the original or summary pres # 
been stirred up primarily by political corrup- entation of a culture. In this instance, however, 7 } Eo 
tion. a (p. 37) It seems that such a remark is’ _ the culture is complex and its content immense, | 
somewhat sweeping to say the least, and the _ while the sources are heterogeneous. The treat- e 3 
very fact implied seems phenomenal rather than ment tends therefore to lose the book its unity | 4 
causal. It is undeniably true that if a political — and at points threatens to turn it into a com- i 5 


administration were efficient it would never pendium of available knowledge. Only threatens, 

low a large segment of its population to remain though, for the author manages to give it a diy | aad ay ; 

. Za so long as to become actually - tinct unity by recurring constantly to basic fea- a provi 
bellious. However, the reader may well pause tures of Korean and by building an the 
to ask: What are the factors which ‘ause ascending series of generalizations about tha tary go 
a ruling regime to become corrupt? Why culture, from the village to Korea’s ‘position in thoroug 
should each and» every ordinary in the Far East. ‘Very r rewarding too are the | 
Chinese history be virile and efficient at the thor’ s honest style and his wise and often 7 be lost 


mined i: 
inept th thet in the end it provokes peasant and and the 


tain mu 
concern 


in Kore 
nothing t to do with political corruption, such as, toms, the history, and the resume pI 


instance, the once widespread “rebellion of information, , and especially a ‘summation, that | istrator. 
“4 the Three Feudatories in the K’ang Hsi Reign - have long been needed in a Western language. | few Kos 
of the early Tsing Dynasty. Above all, so far as this reviewer knows, the thought 


pu 


Suv- L Lee village study is unique in its combination 


on a great variety of aspects of the int 
The and Their Culture. By CoRNELIUS 

perienci 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- The very y few other local studies in existence in listed 


pany, 1951. xvi, , 387 pp. $5 00. of thse or | 
It is as well not to > judge the content of “It that 
fessor Osgood’ s book by the timeliness of its , y | 


publication. It is not, of course, hastily manu- these contributions that it may be mixed 
interest to the social anthropologist. There i isa 
factured. The heart « of it is | the report of of a village 

study carried through in the summer of 1947, 
_ When Korea seemed, even to most students of 
‘the > Far East, “well on the other side of the 
tracks. The remainder i is is the result of book work 


Personality, for example, and on the common were 80 
man’s experience of conqueror and to swell 
Social organization, though, is not covered as staffed 
extensively or treated as systematically as most | which 

"should have been ready at this time is oli ‘social anthropologists, to say nothing of sociolo- 
great luck or the product | of a sixth sense = . "gists, are likely to want. Most disappointing to ; 
book is divided into five sections, dealing treat ‘this reviewer, for example, was the failure to impoter 
in order with a contemporary village near Seoul, treat political organization at the village evel at ‘ author | 
| al adequately. cin both We = 
y includ for the 
“decide 


multitude of finely sensitive bits—on 4 proved 


around the turn of the century, political history, e bibliography includes v works i in both 
wot, and a resume of the fortunes ern and Oriental languages. It contains | only 7 
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‘items cited in the tex text is ‘not. in- basic ¢ difficulty ay appears to be ethnocentric. 
-_ tended to be complete; not neted, however, are’ A too fixed belief in American practices suited 
_ several of the standard Japanese works on mod- — to an American mean did not permit the facing 
ern Korean religious, family, and village life. It 4 ith lete objec 
4 encouraging to report that within the last year A Porno ettempt to establish a ieee economy a 
and a half—hence too late to be used in this resulted in inflation, disorder, and the threat 
-pook—Korean n social sientists trained in the starvation. The author states many 
- West or in Japan have published several respon- “Americans were too rightist to follow the middle- a 
gible works on their own social system ‘Gottidel - -the-road desires of most Koreans and tended ; 
«JOHN PELZEL to fear that these desires ‘might be radical or 
University when some of them might have 


been merely logical. Perhaps the difficulty has 
American an Military Government in _Koves. lain in the failure of our culture to produce 
E. GRANT Meape. New York: King’s Crown ‘realistic training in practical! economics and poli- — 
Press, 1951. ™ PP $3.7 tics. “No political instruction had been received _ 
cas any of the civil affairs officers, and there were 
almost. none who could draw upon a background 


it ained through practice.” 
first year of the » occupation of Korea, 1945-46, Op. 
- is chiefly concerned with Cholla Nam Do, The American habit of self-criticism must not 


a province about the size of Connecticut lying © blind us 


to our real achievements. We refused 
on the southeastern tip of the Peninsula. Mili- 4 ajlow occupation personnel to acquire Korean 


tary government in this limited area is covered | “property of economic value. We fed the people — 
thoroughly and exactly, with much statistical from American food stocks. We initiated pro-— 
information from sources that might otherwise grams in education, forestry, roads 
be lost. Less is said about how policy w was deter- : 

_ mined in far-away Seoul, but the book does 


tain much background and general information _ 


nmen 
concerning the structure of military gover ment eral impression . . . was one of sincerity... . Ps 


in Korea during this d The Koreans recognized that while their efforts 
with Jo might be misguided, at least the Americans were 
~ | istrators wi apan that almost no preparatio a 
for Korea was made. Korea was a kind of after- 
: 1 Og We need to add to our sincerity the greatest 
_ thought. Teams were sent in late, six wee re ‘omen and finest training we can 
the occupation _— and well after trouble — _ for the political and cultural preparation of our 
no overseas personnel. We must learn from this 
_ able information, hazy directives, and little ex 
racy. | perience to cope with what they found. The 
ce in ‘J Meade’s book is honest and written with cour- 
listed personnel were so haphazardly selected, age. Sometimes he may understate the more 
ee the author writes, that fully a third of them ‘dramatic; elsewhere he may be bold. He has 
‘proved more of a liability than a help. ‘The — _ given us a good document to add to the litera- 


makes 
ih performance of a few misfit officers was re A ture of American postwar foreign policy, and. a 


nixed 
a grettable. mine of source information, but one does wish 
that a reference map ‘of Korea had been 


scope. Its subject matter is limited to the 


stand. We attempted to curb ‘Siecum oppression. 
We attempted to teach democracy. “The gen- 


The Army’s tendency to centralize control 


orean 

proved generally unfortunate. Outlying areas 

upier. Ts to swell the large headquarters in Seoul. Under- Adelphi College 
ed as ‘Staffed field teams had to enforce Seoul policies 


most | which often did ‘not suit local conditions and 
ciolo- a 1 obiecti f the Zhe Pacific Islands. . By Dovetas L. OLIvER. 


ng to people. Delays, frustrations, and a feeling of 
re to impotence were not good for local morale. The 198 1951. xi, (313 pp. $5. 00000 


at author believes that decentralization would have Putting between small covers 
3 > resulted in more realistic training in democracy, ij is notoriously atypical of American scholarly _ 
- for then local areas could have had power to writing today. Rather are we trained to —? 
decide local issues. and: to ) accept, works whose mean- 
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ing and importance are felt to be directly pi pro- several insular environments. s. This | part of the 
portional to their bulk. It is cause for rejoicing, © “epic, measured in millenia, must remain perforce 
& _ therefore, when an author of Dr. Oliver’s experi- — subordinate to the recorded “four fateful Cen. 
ence ce and competence takes the added t time for _ turies” of European- Asiatic invasion and ‘con. 


4 is consp 
fact, ap} 
America 
‘special | 
shorter book; for here he has done much more and change as group after group of lighter. | account 
than simply to lay all his notes end to end. Skinned “ “discoverers” —Iberian, northwest Euro. in the F 
— His widely-informed, sensitive, and enlightening pean, American, , and finally Asiatic to complete Even sp 
of the Pacific world past and present an age-old cycle—became ever: more deeply tory me; 
‘represents a ‘mature distillation of reading and and permanently involved in the affairs and des.  Finall: 
trators one can watch the mounting dynamism 

7 _ The Pacific Islands is perhaps best described of the alien impact as its agents dug in to’ stay, 
as a cultural history of the earth’s largest and_ The late war, which brought about the greatest 
youngest area. Although grounded ‘social of all invasions in force which the area has ever 
anthropology, Dr. Oliver’s specialty, all of the eee is seen as the great - climacteric to 


‘first-hand knowledge. . It is to be doubted that — -tinies of the island peoples. ] From the casual con. ‘excellent 
trebling the number of details here presented — tacts of early « explorers and hell- bent whalers, bead ilh 


Oceania’s main lines of | dev elopment down to "modern industrialists and bureaucratic adminis- 


would substantially alter our understanding of through missionaries, miners, and planters to to its a 
| 


social sciences and colonial history have been date in Oceania’s history. His summary of the — 
utilized in this assessment. The inherent human effects on island societies far and wide, 
drama of the story is the more clearly revealed - mre “Cataclysm and Aftermath,” is an im- 
D having been pruned of that thick growth a portant and timely contribution to our scant 
sentimentality and high-style of recent events and quickening 
which characterizes so 1 much Ww riting on the trends. What's past is clearly prologue—but to 
South Seas; and, in passing, one should note what? | _ The author strikes a judicious balance 
how neatly the Kon-Tiki theory is cut to size _ sheet of cultural profit and loss up to the war, 
by means of a a 7- line footnote. (p. 50) Anyone and sketches clearly the several ‘alternative 
familiar with even small fragments of this courses of development among which choices | 
flung region can appreciate the problems in- will be made. He disassociates himself from the af 
volved in making valid generalizations about the reactionary sentimentalism of the “ethnic z00" 
whole of it. Whatever the subject—geography, ‘philosophy; westernization, inevitable in any” of Max 
_ native cultures, missions, administrative policies, - event as he rightfully believes, ought to be por- | BA > 
which h 


analysis 


- od etc.—it is ever a question of the forest a and the tioned out t in homeopathic | doses. It is not . 
trees. To avoid superficiality in n the presentation ‘dearth of prescriptions but rather the contradic- 14 Dr. E 
 § f a balanced view of events and influences shap- tions among them that is the problem. Where | basically 
ing the destinies of an unrecorded number of resources are sufficient to foot the bill, as in — 
discrete societies on nearly 10,000 islands scat- Hawaii, New ‘Caledonia, and perhaps New | ‘tages 1 


tered over thirty ‘million square miles of ocean Guinea, the prospects are fair to excellent; but 
presents a challenge which few have had the in many of the lesser islands, as for instance in | _ progres: 

courage to face. Eschewing doctrinaire theories American Micronesia whose total area is scarcely _ z don 
“and a formalistic approach, the author organ- larger than Rhode Island, the lack of resources geny 
izes his materials by means of the concept of and economic opportunities clouds t the future. ‘| Porative 
the paramountcy of economic institutions. ‘When | a Comparisons inevitably will be drawn between | and gen 
_ these are further treated in their chronological _ this book and two of its American forerunners: Erikson 


"sequences, similarities and differences between Keesing’s The South Seas in the Modern World tt 
places and periods ‘Clear and mean- (1941) and -Furnas’s Anatomy Paradise modes 
a bad retentiv 


(1947). Wider in 1 its regional coverage than 

Beginning with a review of the dimly known Furnas’s excellent and ¢ colorful work, and more 

. _«~pre- and protohistoric invasions of Oceania by “recent by” a decade than Keesing’s invaluable 

{ : ancestors of the two million “native” inhabitants td ey, it supplements both but need not not com 

. of Australia, Melanesia, Polynesia, and Micro- pete with ¢ either. In its stated primary purpose— ‘ 

nesia, the author summarizes several of the prin aa “to provide the” nonspecialist American with Ai q 
cipal which ‘background for understanding | the histor: 


es s of westernization and for had 


stage, L 
approve 


&g 
| 
| 
fant in 
modalit: 
7 ting”, “ 
The sec 
mode, “ 


ecising the responsibilities. of trusteeship’ eliminative, combine to form a a “modality Of 
srforce is conspicuously successful. But it should, in “holding on” and “letting “go.” ” Stage four in 
il cen fact, appeal to a wider audience than that of boys is characterized by the intrusive modality. a 
nonspecialists alone. Chauvinism and Girls, however, although | they have the in- 
- special pleading are absent from this objective trusive modality i in some spheres must also have 
account and other nationals with no less a stake an  inceptive a and inclusive orientation. Dr. Erik- 
in the Pacific than our own will find it useful. — ‘son believes that if” the progress from one 7 
Even specialists themselves may find it a sal salu- ‘modality to another is impeded, accelerated, or - ya 


tory means of coming up for — rare = arrested, the individual will become fixated at 


, E: Finally, a word of praise for the work as an 3 one stage or at one mode. This implies that in 
excellent example of trade bookmaking. ‘Chapter- 2 the arrested case the type of behavioral adjust- 


| head illustrations by Sheila Mitchell Oliver add ment characteristic of the mode becomes domi- 
ers to q to its attractiveness, | but | the maps are more nant in all the subsequent stages. Thus Dr. Erik- — 
| decorative than informative. A classified list of | son believes that a child who becomes fixated 
principal sources an efficient guide to on the modality of the second oral stage, “tak. 
ing and holding o on,” will attempt to meet each 
fe - STEPHEN w. adjustment with this pattern. He describes 


sever | Yale University the progression from stage to stage as difficult 
ric to | even under the most favorable circumstances, 


Childhood and Society. By Ertx H. Errkson. and hypothesizes certain primal anxieties and 
, & New York: W. . W. Norton & Co., Inc., a 1950. hopes which result from the socialization Process. 
379 PP. $4. 00. _He calls these anxieties and hopes the ego quali- 


Ch ildhood and Society i is yet another | synthesis 
f psychoanalysis and cultural anthropolo wed of trust is 

but “Ss psy yon f POlogy- the first oral stage. The | ego’s perception of the 


The author presents his theory of the dynamics _ 
of personality dev elopment a and uses it to diag- 


| 


_ self as evil develops in the second oral stage. F 


war, _ The sense of autonomy and shame and doubt 
native not on in develop i in the anal stage. Qualities of initiative 
m the Yurok Indians. He also presents an interesting — _ stage. Dr. Erikson states further that experiences — 


analysis of the personality of Adolph Hitler and 


> Z00” | during | latency, adolescence, and 
1 any of Maxim Gorky. His concluding contribution 0 five othes stages during which the ego. is 


t 
is an analysis of American modal 
which he calls “the American identity.” pera 


of an individual’s identity upon his 


radic- poy cess or failure in the solution of these conflicts. 
W here 4 ‘The diagnostic sections of the book, for ex- 
as in presentation and the characterization of the 


the Yurok, 
stages : in terms of modes and modalities are his = ample the chapters on the Dakota and Yurok, ; 


nce in | sagen characteristic of all men in in all societies, but 
sexsory zones. These stages that different childhood experiences will lead to 
purces 
pomtive, oral retentive, anal, locomotiveenital on one or another modality and to the 
tween | and genital. During each stage, according to Dr. 
| ‘Btkson, there are ive gentile adjustments qualities. These modalities and qualities consti- 
ners: tute the identity of a given society, or what 
World | the child can make. He describes these authors called national | 
radise | odes as incorporative, incorporative- -biting, Dr. Erikson’s intuitive genius, “uncommon 
than | ‘Tetentive, eliminative, e, and intrusive. For r each 
‘ empathy with children, and artistic skill, make 
more Stage, Dr. Erikson believes, there is culturally he di f the 
luable ata mode, the modality. Thus, for an in- _ the diagnosis o e cases in os vee an 4 
aa E ~ in the first stage of its development, the — reading. The stripping of irrelevant de- 
| Modality is the oral incorporative mode, “et. tails might be called oversimplification, 
mer? ting”, “receiving and accepting what is given.” serves to illustrate his theory graphically. a 7 


The second modality is the incorporative- -biting © For those interested i in the study of the value — 

mode, “taking and holding on to things.” During ‘systems of cultures, or as Dr. Erikson calls it, 

the third td stage, two modes, the retentive and ‘th societies, the book will 
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_ many useful insights. It directs attention to cer- i. Part I is eaeiiy concerned with a descrip. 
4 tain variables originally suggested by Freud but tion of the basic facets of neurosis. Conflict, 
7 _ makes an important contribution in their ¢ clari- - stupidity, and misery are viewed as the three 
j fication and amplification. = === crucial factors in neurosis and their dynamic 
Dr. Erikson’s book, however, from the interrelationships ‘are emphasized. Part I is 
‘ame of most of the studies is in this field. largely a1 an n adaptation of the chapters on learn. 


Erikson may all be criticized on two grounds: . Imitation and Learning. The basic thesis of the 
first, they fail to . test their hypotheses on an volume i is that effective therapy provides a new 
adequate sample of cultures; and second, they ~ set of conditions under which the patient UN- 
fail to insure independence ‘of judgment with | learns bi his neurosis and learns more adaptive 
respect to the variables they are interrelating. behavior. ‘The learning theory chapters provide 
In the > present instance Dr. Erikson has tested — Z the assumptions and principles that the authors 
‘theory on only four cultures. Although a utilize to explain neurosis and successful therapy. 
; ~ sample of four is certainly much better than 4 Sociologists will find a number of provocative 
sample of one, it is still less convincing than if hypotheses in the chapter on learned | drive and 
va he had used a larger sample with more adequate learned reinforcement. For example, - socially 
‘material. It is relatively easy to present a -con- _ learned drives such as the desire for higher 
‘sistent theory which will explain a small num- status are linked with fear; and the impact of 
_ ber of instances of highly selected and ‘eed differential social conditions of learning on 
material, but to be ‘really c convincing such drives and learned reinforcements is 
_ theory must be put to the test of a far ~> ee 
and more representative sample. In the opinion _ Part III deals with how the normal person 
_ of this reviewer it is the responsibility of — uses his mind in solving emotional ‘problems, 
a in the field to move aOR, Oe -_ a The writers are fully aware of the paucity of 
task, research findings on on the utilization of the higher 
The second weakness of the work done i in this mental processes in solving emotional problems, 
field is that the same person ‘makes a a judgment and in consequence view their formulations as 
_ on the child training variables and the adult per- highly tentative. They eon three levels 
; se characteristics. Since the latter case in 
~ particular presents such a multiplicity of vari- 
q es from which to select the personality traits, n 
it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to are by « cue- -ue-producing responses; and 


eliminate bias. (3) those in which responses mediate the trans- 


| Despite these criticisms, this reviewer feels fer of previously learned responses. They place 
g that Dr. Erikson’s book is a valuable contribu- great emphasis on the importance of language, 
tion to the field of culture and personality. ‘reasoning and planning in the solution of emo- 

Brandeis University Then next section of the volume deals with the 

problem of how neurosis is learned. This prob- 


me lem is resolved through an inte ration of Freud- 
‘ding and Psychotherapy: An Analysis im ton learning. theory. “Neurotic 


Terms of Learning, Thinking, Culture. By 
New taught by parents and learned by children. 


; Infancy, indeed, may be viewed as a transitory 
488 pp. $5, Tne» psychosis... Out of confused instructions to 


parents, combined with the character faults of 


‘This volume constitutes an attempt “to give _ Parents themselves arise the situations in which 
‘systematic analysis of neurosis and psycho- children are put in severe conflict.” he feeding 


therapy in terms of the psychological ‘galasihes situation, cleanliness training, sex c training, and 


and social conditions of learning.” Dollard and the handling of anger “responses. are viewed as 
Miller view their work as an attempt to bring crucial _training situations in which acute emo- 
together certain aspects. of the work of Freud tional conflicts are created. The learning of neu- 
ression is elaborated in 


5 tal psychologists a as s Pavlov, Thorndike and Hull, ¢ terms of the drive, cue, response, and reward 


and modern social science. theory presented earlier i in the volume. 
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4 Part Vi is — with the application of ‘ioral frame of reference. In addition the reader 
theory to the psychotherapy process. ‘is once again asked to accept the assumption 
The free association technique, | labelling, and that knowledge regarding» abnormal behavior 
discrimination are appraised in the learning will be directly relevant in the explanation of 
theory context. Part VI focuses attention on the the determinants of normal behavior. mie ye? 


conflict and ‘Dollard and Miller One can pha to attribution Or 


real life the on the dynamics out that what the views as 
of conflict is especially challenging. As a conse- stupid behavior is for the neurotic the most ade- - = 


F quence of four assumptions concerning gradi- Gate defense that can be devised to meet his 


ductions are made concerning the dynamics ; 
conflict. If empirically verified they should be a "normative behaviors but if we carry the learn-— 


distinct contribution to psychotherapy. The final ing theory proposed to its logical conclusions 


parts of the book deal with the application of the neurotic can hardly be viewed as stupid. _ re 
learning theory “principles” to the therapeutic The portions of the volume dealing with the 


technique and to “normal living.” social conditions of learning are the least ade- 


quate and clearly reveal how little is known 
formulation “(and in consequence about ‘these conditions why s some individ- 
rational framework) for the etiology of uals become neurotic and others do not under 
“neurosis and the process of psychotherapy must highly y similar social conditions. In this area 
be viewed as an important contribution to — the sociologist has done little research; the im- __ 
_ science. This book is such an attempt. fer EPS _ portance of the problem certainly demands inter- 
_ What are some of the consequences s of the disciplinary cooperation among psychologists, 
Dollard-Miller approach? Freud’s generalized psychotherapists and sociologists. 
pleasure principle may be viewed in terms of When experimental evidence is available the _ 


the reward or reinforcement aspect of a authors use it fairly and critically. ‘When it does = =a 


theory. Repression and transference are neatly not exist they frequently develop assumptions — 
tied into behavioral theory. The addition of the and hypotheses to carry them over ‘he lacunae. — 
concepts of inhibition and restraint, = But they are aware of the tentativeness that 


analysis of repression and suppression, sharpen must in consequence be attached to their anal- 


strength concept can be related to the higher possible limitations and inadequacies of their 
mental processes. short, many Freudian assumptions and hypotheses. The book is packed 
formulations can be treated in a more systematic with innumerable hypotheses that should satiate — 
framework and, of more importance, they can the thesis appetites of mature graduate : students : 
easily be subjected to experimental testing. in social psychology. 
_ Any attempt to provide a systematic theoret- § The authors repeatedly emphasize the need for . 


ical framework for the analysis | of neurosis and 4 more systematic observation of the interactions — - 


the Freudian analysis considerably. The ego- 9 yses. In the best scientific sense they point out sa 


Psychotherapy at this stage of psychological es between the ‘Patient: and the therapist and the 
socialization | of the child in his home environ- 
‘numerous ne The Dollard-Miller caine ment. It may be suggested that peer groups of — 
Rew is no exception. The learning theory frame- young children also receive ‘more attention as — 
work results in a highly formalistic and atom- possible focal points for traumatic experiences. 
z analysis of neurosis. No allowance is made = Sociologists are frequently upset by the relative © 
for emergencies. The field and gestalt approaches lack of concern shown by psychiatrists with ail 
are waved aside. Role theory is discarded. The mary groups other than the family. PU aps 
integration of” role theory, for example, into ‘This is a provocative book. Some psycholo- 
learning theory analyses would have been ex- - gists, sociologists, and psychotherapists will un- 
tremely helpful in aligning neurosis with : sub- 2 doubtedly take the position that in view of our — 


cultural variability and the social structure. present limited knowledge such a volume = ; 


Many of Freud’s refinements are bypassed i in the — premature. - This review er takes the oo = 
authors’ zeal to vgn Freudian — in a behav- position. Whether or not the theoretical a - 
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ion and the consequent hypotheses are subse 


quently cupperted or this +4 


ers, ane 


ti orph 
Gouldner of the University of 


University Minnesota of the various parts and comment, ‘and one of 
the thirty-three articles as well. He is skillful j in | 


“Studies in in Leadership: Leadership and and Demo- showing the relationship between divergent 
even "contradictory selections. His writing suf. 


a cratic Action. Edited by ALVIN W. GouLpneR. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. xvi, 736 fers from one deadly defect—a defect he shares | 
pp. with the majority of sociologists—which is an 


unreadable style. Here is a book on a subject 


, This book is a compilation of thirty-three z of very general interest. It contains useful data | law no 
articles of which about half are reprints from on a matter of vital importance. Most of it is their th 


books and periodicals, the others are published "$0 badly written that hardly anybody, except 
here for the first time. The aut authors, with ec ‘Professional sociologists, will ever read it. Many 
| two | exceptions, are professors—mostly of soci- persons, _ attracted by the title, ‘may start the 

_ ology. There are no women represented except book eagerly. Very few and very weary will the 


yond th 
ing sig! 
develop 
fully dc 


a: 


two co-authors. For the most part, the be struggle through to “page  Hafft 
are not widely known; which says nothing seven hundred and twenty. Social science dif. | “ah his « 

- against their technical competence. — a fers from physical science in one important — - be 
book has five parts. I, Types of respect. Its findings cannot put into | In 
pes deals sketchily with bureaucrats, agi- — except by the participation of a large section of = ha 

: . tators, intellectuals, and informal leaders. Part the general public. _A few w engineers can build the situation 


whose p 
toms of 
the mot 
| fining 
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choice 
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Tl is concerned with leadership in selected bridges for a large c community. A tew social a 
groups. Business and labor leaders have the first scientists cannot democratize a large community, 4) 
~~ section to themselves. The second section deals Sociologists have knowledge useful to society, 
with four minority groups: Negroes, Jews, Ital- _ The ineffectiveness of sociologists is a by-word, 7 
jans, and _ women. Political leadership comes This ineffectiveness is in large measure due to | 
_ next, ranging all the way from president - down | the use of a senseless jargon. The profession | { 
- to ward-heelers. There is a slight and casual dis- brings ridicule upon itself by stupid and pers 
cussion different political verse platitudinousness and cir- 
ideologies from our own, tar. ‘Mmlocutionary verbosity. Half of an ordinary 
Part III contrasts democratic and authoritar- "sociology book is ; dull, stale, commonplace. Half 
= ian leadership. It “presents some techniques by a the rest is diffuse beyond the point of tele 
» __ which, it is alleged, authoritarian leaders can be  ousness. Occasional real insights are to be found, | 
- ~ controlled within a democratic” society. te The but the pint of wheat is hidden in a bushel of | 
sum up to responsibility to the ‘electorate. The chaff. 
case in which dictatorship was ever success-_ LyFoRD P. Epwanps RDS 
fully legalized a and controlled—the ancient Ro- Fairfield, Connecticut 
propaganda is dealt with, but the reasons for its father, 
success (or failure) -are not clearly brought Kinder aus _Beschie enen ‘more of 
IV is concerned with the ethics and tech- Suchung iiber den Einfluss der Eheschei could n 
nics of leadership. After some observations on auf Schicksal yl Entwicklung der Kind er ment fo 
mass apathy, there are proposals for democratic Grztlichen, ‘Juristischen und fiirsorger- | stepmot 
participation and followership. The subject Fragestellungen. By y children 


Bern: Medizinischer Hans Huber, fa 


‘The. author of this detailed report on the in a “ 1 

affter 


adult of 


casuistry than any of the writers possess. A 
_ reasonably competent could do twice of th 
i in half the space. "fluence of divorce | on children studied the lives 
for some reason on discoverable, is of children of o one hundred randomly selected | 


> entitled “Aflirmations and Resolutions.” It couples in Basel, Switzerland, whose marriages 


: 
3 > other parts, were te 
— t deals with Power Seekers, the Sociology of | 1944. 
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‘termi ated by divorce between 1920 and thirty” ‘couples looked 
1944. He interviewed all children of these fam- tive ex at the divorce of their parents. Objec- 


tive examination of all cases did not seem to 


Justify such a division of attitudes, although sy 


a - ilies, at least one parent, foster parents, teach- 
ers, and social workers, and examined the files | 

of orphanages, children’s homes, juvenile e courts, the investigator believed that favorable results — 
3 and schools respectively. The results of this in- s divorce outnumbered unfavorable ones. _ a 


aries | vestigation constitute an important contribution The author is strongly opposed to the idea that 
ne of to understanding of the influence of divorce on all developmental difficulties in children of di- 
‘ul in the lives of children of divorced parents and - families - are to be attributed — to the 
tand Zz the problems of divorce itself. American sociolo- impact of divorce. He asserts that in many of 
suf gists of the family may benefit from the com-— his cases thoughtless 
bare | parative data which it provides. ‘promoted marriages with inferior partners. In 
is an | The results of this careful “research | should evaluating the damage which divorce may bring ~ 
bject | q affect jurisdiction in the realm of Swiss family to the child, he comes to the concluison that 
‘data. i law no less than its practical application, but the amount and kind of damage depends ah 
it . _ their theoretical interest should extend far be- the age at which the change of milieu takes place. 
~ yond the country of their origin. The overwhelm- _ ‘The deepest trauma, the separation from the 
is significance of the family milieu for the mother, can avoid ill effects only if the break 


= Tdeement of children has rarely been ‘more occurs in the first years of life or after puberty. 

Il the documented in a modern society. Pre-puberty and puberty are dangerous develop- 
page Haffter found that the milieu of two-thirds wed phases for this traumatic experience. 
all his: cases had been unfavorable to the chil- 

r 

fet | final In one- -third of all c cases, s, half of the chile tag 

on of | had never experienced an orderly in their childhood. The author men- 

d the: situation. Nearly one-half of those children tions especially shiftlessness, failure in school 

social parents were divorced show ed later symp- occupation, disturbances in sexual develop- 

mnity. 7 toms of deep emotional disturbances. The loss of ment, and poor sexual adjustment in marriage. a. 

ciety, % | & mother through divorce, according to these | What can be done to obviate or reduce these 

wor 

J 7 security of the child at any age. When given a ents? ’ The most radical suggestion is to prevent we 

ssion choice be between parents, more children desired marriages as may end i divorce. ‘If that 

pers assignment to the mother than to the father. fails, children of divorced families can be aided 

\ cir = were, however, disadvantages in the as- in their adjustment problems by having social 


findings, entailed a severe loss in the emotional problems among the children of divorced par- 


inary signment of a child to the mother: difficult -eco- workers, psychologists, and especially child psy- = 
Half nomic conditions, social discrimination, and, fre- chologists, work with the children, the parents, _ 
tedi- i quently, rather limited prospects for vocational and foster parents. The author stresses the 
training. In addition to these unfavorable social "necessity for therapeutic help for the divorcée = 
“conditions, unfavorable psychological _conse- with children. 
quences were also observed: especially detrimen- | The book contains many many similarities to -prob- 
tal to the child’s adjustment, particularly in the lems: of American family life. Its findings pro- 
| case of an 1 only daughter, was a a neurotic and vide’ food for thought to judges of domestic 
bitter mother. _ Assignment of children to the courts, ‘Social v ‘workers, psychologists and soci- 
og on the other hand, seemed to be 
of a risk because, unless he remarried, he ERNA BARSCHAK 
= not provide a satisfactory home environ- _ Miami University, Oxford, Ohio yin? 
stepmothers could mostly be found for younger Ritual ‘Family Living: A Contemporary 
| sec It was observed that adolescent daugh- _ Study. By James H. S. Bossarp and ELEANOR: 
ters faced the possibility of father fixation, §. Bott. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
“which sometimes seemed to facilitate incest. Sylvania Press, 1950. 228 pp. $3. 50. 
In his ‘discussion of their parents’ divorce ‘The place of in ten family 
Hafiter found one hundred of the adolescent and defined by these authors as — 
, adult offspring. to assert strongly that | the event which are recurrent, rigid, and possess a sense 7 
had a d a favorable t turn lives. Only Bossard and Boll 
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in this valuable contribution to studies of fam- 
ily culture. As demonstrated by the case frag- 


a abundantly throughout family interaction in 1946) forward bey ‘ond the foundation field into 


ments which they report, ouch rituals exist: "Russell Sage ‘Foundation, | 


both routine and ceremonial relationships the larger area of in all of its com: 


members, regularizing and solidifying them and mon forms. - 


giving them emotional content. Modern rituals, Philanthropic g gifts are defined for the prac. | 


when | contrasted to those of primitive f families, _ tical purposes of this book as “allowable con. | j 
_ appear more constructed and fitted to particular tributions” for income-tax purposes according — 
= therefore are more private, more secu- to the U. S. Internal Revenue Code. Income., 
dar. simpler, and less prescribed. This being the gift- and estate-tax returns, , along» with founda. 
case, they rise in and are adapted to the family | ae reports of grants, provide the main sources , 
cycle, are more humerous in upper than lower of information supplied by givers, and these 
class families, survive better in families con- checked by the income records of philanthropic | 
cht time and place, and change with _ organizations. Private philanthropy’s annual re. 
changing circumstances. ceipts in recent years amount to about four 
Because they are sociologists, Bossard and billion dollars, more | than half of which ‘is | 
have been primarily interested in the social by the lowest-income groups” (under 
consequences of ritual upon family relationships. $3, 000) who, incidentally, give primarily to the 
& this reason, also perhaps because their work | church Large as it appears, the total of Ameri. | 
method precluded it, they have not pushed the j can giving is probably less than two cents = 


development of ritual very far, nor the dollar of national i income. Following analysis 


with the origin n and t transmission unions, and foundations—considerati ion is 
— culture, although they have ‘suggested this last given to the organizations that solicit and receive 
asa subject for later research. It is probable, — gifts, the services supported, and the methods | 
= that they claim too much as ‘rituals, since _ of fund raising. International as s well as nation 


_ some of the practices which they cite seem to activities are included. i ee ee 
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merely individual and family habits, without ‘Though | the field of private philanthropy is | A piqua 


something added “needed to make them large, it has been eclipsed in recent years by the 


This is, despite these limitations, valuable education, ‘health, and welfare. From the ‘finan 


= "preliminary Study of rituals, and cial | standpoint, the ratio of government to vol- a 

have enhanced their reputation as fore- untary y spending for welfare purposes is about 
most s students of family culture by it. As in _ nine to one. Historically viewed, what are now ; 
their other studies, their research methods have accepted as essential public services were 


relied largely upon of autobiographies tiated ventures supported by ad 


numerou 
the book 
The p 


J to enlar 


known f 
though t 
move logs 
primary 


appears | 


Of interest to social scientists are 
pr the narrative is slowed down the chapters on ‘Financing ‘Research and on 
by the authors’ predilection for constant classi- Foundations and ‘Community| Trusts, wherein 
las fication of their findings, and some amount of it is pointed out that “neither government nor 
“repetition which has occurred because they “business . . . is likely to undertake research into” 
the a separately, the really controversial problems of th the social 
Joun ‘SIRJAMAKI sciences. Foundations are the ‘venture capital’ of 
Yale University philanthropy. . .. They have an opportunity, and 
a special responsibility, for helping pus 7 
Philanthropic Giving. By F, EMERSON ANDREWS. forward today’s most important frontier—the 


rab New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. _ study of man himself and his relationships.” walla 


pp. $3.00. Nine brief appendices and an adequate inder | 
‘Here is the most up-to- -date, comprehensive, complete the volume. 


authoritativ e statement on the financing of 
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4 ‘Continuities in Social Studies in the suggesting ‘salt the re reader should 
2 PS Scope and Method of “The American Sol-— 7 take with it or the limiting nature of its con- 5 
Edited by RosBert 1 MERTON and text, proceeds to further elucidations. Among the 
 paut F. LAZARSFELD. Glencoe, Illinois: The theacies deriv: ed we may mention as illustrative 
Press, 1950. (255 pp. $3. 50. only two: (a) replacements: were less integrated 


‘the impact of The A into their units, hence more isolated, therefore 
n ° fearful, and consequently more likely to 


as Soldier may be sustained this book comes as 
Te- ‘re-emphasis of its potentialities: and partly as a Desert prayer (pp. 26-27); (b) the protec- 


deflator of its enemies. Since The American Sol- [of is Soler impor- 


gcience” may be employed to transform the old (p. 33) = 
-social- psychological concepts into “systematic — - Perhaps there are data in The American Sol- ‘ 


‘empirical data,” the editors, fearing that con- — dier useful for a systematic clarification of the Pa 


| tinuity the of social science concept. To this reviewer, how- 
knowledge” may be broken, offer here to pilot § ever, Shils scarcely makes this apparent. We 
and encourage the hesitant student. — _ ihe should like to know what groups in the army. are 
Of the six essays in this symposium, three, ——- primary: the squad, the company, — 
those by Edward | A. -Shils, Robert Merton the outfit? Are the cliques, buddies, com- 
and Alice S. Kitt, and Hans Speier propose to radeship groups? Is there a confusion between _ 
show how such more or less established concepts — _ primary-group | theory and in-group theory? If 
as the primary group, reference groups, and so- — the attitudes of officers determine significantly | 
| cial perspectivism may be made more precisely When ‘an aggregate of individuals {will} become 
tions, — meaningful when | operationally ¢ characterized by _a primary group” (p. 35), m may we conclude that — 
ion is data available in The American Soldier. The the higher the rank of the’ motivating officer 
| ethodology and techniques of The Soldier and the more inclusive the constituency of the p pri- 
thods | their significance -e for the future of “social sci- ™ary bint ? The primary group, we think, is a 


se. 


ence” are explained by Patricia L. _ Kendal and group characterized by certain social relation- 
F. Lazarsfeld and by Samuel A. ‘Stouffer. ships and not merely, by one relationship or even 
is ! ‘A piquant analysis by ‘Daniel Lerner of the by number of relationships — according 
yy the | ‘numerous: reviews of the major work to certain” hidden criteria from a variety of 
The primary-group concept which Shils essay ys __ The concept of ‘relative deprivation, probably — 
enlarge and to give specificity is ‘the well- the most significant | contribution of The Amer- 4 7 
known formulation by Charles H. Cooley. ican Soldier to the content of social psychology, 
now the author refers to. Cooley, he does not affiliated to the generic matrix x of “ reference 
y | primary group to the new elaboration, but rather Broups those | groups which are or “can 


dem- | 


f evaluations and behavior” 


ees which may or may not be pertinent to — authors illustrate this with data relative to a 


basic theory. T he following i is our contributor’ s a behavior eaporesions drawn from the basic _ 


am | choice morsel on primary groups in the army: 1owever, that in their 


The m ‘men in my squad were my special inclination to. extend the scope of this 
t nor friends. My best friend was the concept they, have given it a tautologous aspect 
into the squad. We bunked together, told each_ vis-a-vis the societal fact that all meaningful 
other where our pinned i in our human behavior is socially referential 


shirts. We write each other now. Expect to Space does not permit us to do justice to 


get together when the war is over...-If Hans Speier’s organization of data from The 
one man gets a letter from home, the whole 


American Soldier to demonstrate that “social 
company reads it. Whatever belongs to me s” vary with the status of the indi- 
belongs” to the whole outfit: (p. from 
The Soldier, Vol p. 99. Re- vidual ‘the matter to which opinion 
depic- and of its ‘parent _inheres not 


tion” 
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» rather i in their challenge. Even if we had oft | into" ” (The 


‘shown that here and there a faulty use had been — Soldier, Vol. I, a3). += 


inal material discov ering imperfections, these Lincoln University, Missouri 


would probably have resulted in little or no de- 


traction from the significance of the project. Its In 
ndustrial ‘Sociolo Introdu t 
achievements lie in its approach to the study gy: uc ion to ti | 


logy 
of social attitudes, an unshakable devotion to = ogy of Work Relations. By DELBERT 


MILLER and W ILLIAM H. Form. N ork: 
the controversial hypothesis that. attitudes can 


measured. Samuel Stouffer himself points 
this central purpose in saying: “The present book _ Any p person who has been teaching a course 


social psychologists and sociologists to be dissat- . a book which will provide a balanced and i in- ay 
 isfied with the past . . . and to master the tech-  telligible text in this field. Miller and F orm have 
_ niques necessary to make better techniques, bet- Ww ritten a book which is by far the most accept. | 
ter social theory, and more effective social” able of those now available for teaching pur. 
action” (p. 211). It is on the basis of the declared poses, especially the undergraduate | 
success of its methodology, then, and indeed of Its flow of subject matter, formulation of prob. | 
its methodology as a whole, which attains a_ lems, and guides for discussion make this ook 
- focus in “the controlled experiment” and the the most useful from the students’ point of view, | 
questionnaire, that the work presumes it is The terminology and construction 
finally leaving behind the procedures of the “old are a happy balance betw veen the elementary — 
theorists.” level of writing in one text, and the intellectual. 


Specifically, 


‘the authors—or we say ized jargon of an alternative. The divisions 
the school?—do not question the existence of | chapter and topic, with the additional reading 
social attitudes nor even their traditional con- assignments and discussion guides, enhance its 
ceptualization as dynamic tendencies, yet | they — applicability to course usage. The sections which 
insist that attitudes must be so defined as to deal with the sources of knowledge about in- 
come within reach of statistical devises. How can — dustrial | social behavior and the means for 


un under specified conditions? The assumption is — _ been notable in other works which have aimed 
that social psychology is interested not in what — to _provide understanding and training | in this 
an identifiable individual will do (hence the field. Especially valuable are the sections dealing 


4 


of a given mass of people will behave in a — the subject matter which such a an 1 approach must 
particular way. If the attitudes can be known, encompass. 
then the desired knowledge about action can be . — It is unfortunate that all writing in both in- 
achieved through prediction; and it is further — dustrial sociology and industrial | psychology | 
maintained that verbal answers to ‘ ‘scientifically” seems inevitably to place so great an emphasis | 
constructed supplemented by “in- upon the Hawthorne experiment. Granting the 


“operational statistics” are the est known means how ever, one must perhaps compromise with 
of securing measurable data on efficient social of this but insist upon 


"The free- swinging tadictment of this problem which ch 
‘sciences in toto for their not being mensurative teviewer has seen. The evolution from individ 


4 areas of _and yet, in the ‘Tecognition of social or factors i is sat forth 


_ beauty of the procedure is that issues ‘ike such ‘commendation. For instance, students uti 


get ‘the impression that 


made of the data or had gone back into the orig- “gh: wee cue bee “af OLIVER Cc. . Cox a 


vateidiad & Brothers, 1951. xi, 896 Pp. $6.00, | 


| 


represents a challenge to the new generation of | in industrial sociology must be searching for ; 


_ we know what people will do, at a given time i acquiring such knowledge fill a “gap which has | 


_ anonymity of the data), but in what proportion on With the sociological approach to industry and , 


~~ has already drenched in affective moods certain _ualistic interpretation of human behavior to i} : 
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the statisticians will decide when, where, While the general format of this book 1s and natic 
7 q and perhaps with what weapons the battles will best which has yet appeared, the specific treat) jig. an 
handled 
= 7 "aware of 


industrial sociology has developed primarily and 
a to outline the evolution of na ‘played i in the descriptive and analytic treatment. __ 
of industrial relations includes" ‘such Europeans elaborate treatment of individual and 
as Marx, Tawney, Weber, and Durkheim, it — ‘categorical career patterns, along with the con- 


0 the | ie a scholar such as Briefs, who in 1935 cern for the adjustment of workers and other he, 


~ 


defined and described nearly y all of the “in- -plant” Z _ individuals to their job positions, coupled with — 
& organization and attitudes which have been “diss ‘the weak analysis of institutional relations and 
$6.00. covered” in later years by American writers. power considerations leaves one (especially i. 
picture of academic interest in industrial student) with the impression that the major 


— relations which contributed to current sociolog- ; "problems i in industrial society are to be resolved 
16 for - jcal thought is incomplete. and somewhat mis- by the proper placement of persons in a rela- 
nd in | leading. Important writers such as Henri F ayol, tively fixed and unchangeable social order. Such 
al : Werner Sombart, , Georg Simmel, and all of the an interpretation may bring solace to those who _ 


- Princeton group do not appear in the chart or wish to reduce mass problems and attitudes to an 
"lve in the discussion. The i intellectual il history pre- individual basis; it does” not satisfy ‘these “who 
evel. | sented might better have been organized around recognize the importance of organizational in- 7 


leaders their disciples rather than upon fluences and the dynamic character institu-— 
a the basis of such arbitrary distinctions as are tional forms in modern society. = —— 
be represented by institutional economics “versus ah. tn E, Wray 
industrial and labor economics; ‘industrial man- University of Minois 
on agement versus personnel “management; “Har- 
ons by | Industrial Revolution in By SANForD A. 
eading | One of the most serious defects of this volume ey Los Angeles: Univ ersity 
nce its | (California ‘Press, 1950. vii, 331 pp. $3.75. 
which | is the relative lack of balance ; among the topics rer vane 
ut | which may be included in a total coverage of ‘The ‘economic. "aspects of what Mexicans 


as for | dustrial sociology. Upon the basis of page al- usually choose to call the “Revolution” may.be 
lotment and detail of treatment, would grouped roughly into three chronological periods. 
ch bas | conclude that this work began as a treatise on The first was a period of armed conflict, — 
aimed work adjustment and career patterns, and that 1920, when civil war was waged largely between _ 5 
in this the sections dealing with the organization of ‘the “haves” and “have nots.” The second period, . 
dealing management and union, and the relation of in- 1920-1940, was one of agrarian legislation, = 
“é ry and : dustry to community and society were tacked _icy and programs culminating in the redistribu- 

mus | on as an afterthought. There seems little doubt tion of land and the organization of the ejido 


that the treatment of worker placement and "program. Since 1940, Mexico’s efforts have led 
0 | 


adjustment and the process of maturation on ‘in the direction of stimulating and promoting — 


handled that no beginning student will become | _ These include the lack of purchasing power be- 
aware of this crucial area in industrial relations. cause of ‘the: low standards of living of 


chology ‘the job: are the most complete and carefully” industrialization. It is is this last period with 
nphasis documented which have appeared in print on _ which this book is concerned. 
such a comprehensive scale. The greatest value The author spent a year in Mexico ona oa 
search of this book for teaching will be found in these " Guggenheim fellowship gathering data for the — 
with an study. The work is divided into three parts. 
ae The sections which deal with the more formal Part I is concerned with what the author calls — 
rid or institutionalized levels of industrial relations — “Attitudes and Points. of View.” In this. section, 
are weak in factual presentation; a more ‘serious Mexico's s urge to industrialize, her new group 
job of ‘criticism: is the orientation which the student of industrialists, and governmental policy are .. 
nich al “may derive from the emphasis provided. Power described. ‘Part II deals with industrial growth | 
indivié | y _ Telationships between organized labor and man- in Mexico, principally since 1940. This traces 
a agement are very briefly described as they ap- developments in the various industrial 
pear at the local level, and are minimized almost fields and analyzes Mexico’ experience in ‘sub-— 
. the to the point of disappearance at the regional —sidizing manufacturing through tax exemptions. __ 
and national levels. The ‘interaction of organized Part III, entitled “Problems discusses the 
labor and “organized ‘management is so poorly various ‘obstacles to industrial development. 
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market, lack of capital ‘and credit, problems of 
labor, technicians and management, , inflation and 


The book is a real contribution to the avail- 
able literature on the | “economy of Mexico. 


emphasizes both the possibilities of industrial- 


ization and the problems | likely to impede it. 
only a few instances does the treatment 
appear to be altogether too sketchy to be ade- — 
quate. The chapter on “ Organized Labor 
Industrialization,” for example, contains less 
We _ than six pages and these are devoted largely to 
‘the « attitudes of labor leaders towards industrial- 
ization. Broad generalizations about the inade- 
quacy of the diet in Mexico are made on p page 
A 205, without taking into account recent studies | 
_ by. K. Anderson, René Cravioto B., and oth- 
ers, which | tend to throw some doubt on the 
ie accuracy of these presuppositions. These minor 
inadequacies, howeve er, do not detract 
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~ tant social levels,” a position which | introduces 
the element: of interest which is scrupulously 
avoided in another context. 
The paper on professionalism examines the 
dilemmas of the profession al vis-a-vis both the 
going economic algo and the state. In the 


latter relationship ‘ 


‘the professions are being 
socialized and the social and public services 
are being professionalized.” ” This social conver. 
gence | contrasts with * ‘social affini- 
ties between the upper ranks of certain profes. 
_ sions and of finance capitalism,” and is perhaps 
ec by the “rapid spread of the forms 
of professional organization among occupational 
groups which © are not professions in the full 
of the term.’ hat i is most obviously lack. 
_ ing in such /an account i is an anticipatory | 
ness of the diffusion of the professional spirit 
- into the managerial ranks of monopolistic and 
- oligopolistic organizations. As our own T.N. EC. 
and Cellers investigations have Suggested, the 


from the importance of the work. 


a HET TEN "ideals of community service and qi quiet ‘stabilized 


gains distinguish the large corporation’s ideology 


The Univ ‘ersity of Connecticut — 


7 = Citizenship and Social Class: And Other Essays. 
By T. H. Cambridge and New sin since citizenship appears to be a “generative 


York: Cambridge Univ ersity Press, 1950. ix, 
cations for sociological theory and research no 


ae 155 2. 50. 
$ than for social policy. “Citizenship is a 


Professor T. Marshall’ little book consists status bestowed on those who are full 


of a community. All who possess the status are 
equal with respect to the rights and duties with 


4 of his two Alfred Marshall Memorial Lectures - 
delivered at Cambridge in 1949, and here com- 
bined as the title paper, and three earlier papers — 


on stratification and the professions which ap- ‘Ive “concept of community, Gidding’ 

-Peared 1 between | 1934 and 1939. ‘The dates are sciousness of kind, and providing a new slant on 
= because the most recent paper, ‘Sumner’s ethnocentrism, the Marshall concept 
and citizenship helps to relate empirical research 
of the challenges which face the sociologist who “"e 
_ minority group psychology, penology, soci- | 


_ works in a society exposed to the trials of con- | ology of cults, and sociological psycho- -pathology 
scious change. The author is Professor of Social - toa core social problem—what are the differ. 

ential “consequences of participation in what 
_ may be termed ‘ ‘constrained sub- “groups” as Op- 
posed to institutionalized full "participation in 


wider community? 


ig Furthermore, because he deals with new ma 
in the criteria that distinguish it, but in the so- a: ’ 
‘it is understandable that Marshall wil 


cial relations that it produces, and its ‘Subjectiv-— terials, 
ity is the basic need for mutual conscious recog- describe, if only by implication, novel soci 


og nition.” ’ Class itself Marshall views alternatively i phenomena. Here are a few examples with the 
a force or principle permeating the _ Teviewer’s” own labels. (1) Heuristic democ- 

or as an “identity group.” ratization. In a semi-planned society, operating 

- Each formula entails the unification among in part in an old class system, the planners will 
people who differ from one another “by over- _ be forced to the fiction of treating the | - whole 
riding the differences” between them.” In an though it one class. (2) 

avowed simplification, he holds that class con-— 

flict ensues “when a common interest unites” of expectation. Thi his is one of the planning S0- 


Institutions in the London School of Economics. 
‘The earlier papers on class phenomena | steer 
somewhat devious course between the twin 
@ 
dangers of objectivism and subjectivism. “The 


objectivity of class consists,” we are told, “not 


its smaller (sub-contracted!) “rivals. 
‘But it is the title paper that offers | most prom- ae f 


7 concept, ” i.e. one which spells out larger impli- | 


which the status is endowed.” Bearing on Mac- | 


Legitimate expectation vs. legitimate fulfillment 


a adjacent s social levels in opposition to more dis- - ciety’ s equivalents to the liberal society’s ascet- 
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ism. Evidently this distinction arises as a com- study which he has made of the Co- operative 

ces | promise between the collective individual ‘Commonwealth Federation in . Saskatchewan. 
ee  dements in social rights. (3) Citizen vs. is a study built out of careful research. 
“a > _ stranger. The very sharpness of Marshall’s new a Dr. Lipset has amassed a great deal of impor- 
es the focus upon citizenship necessitates a re-examina- 7 tant data relating to the economic and social 
th the } tion of an earlier theoretical d discussion , Simmel’s s background of the: C.C.F. movement 
In the on the stranger. “In spite e of | being inor- katchewan, the growing class consciousness of 
being ganically appended ‘to it,’ Simmel says, “the Saskatchewan farmers, the growth of the move- 
ervices | stranger is yet an organic member of the group. ment to power, its ideology and program, the 
onver- { Its uniform life includes the specific conditions © _ character of the people who supported it, the 7 
-affini- of this element.” Implicit in a ‘definition, "character of its leadership, the relationship of 
orofes- one feels, is a typology. of community statuses the movement to social change, and the prob- 
erhaps might have directed Marshall toward in- resulting from the building up of a bureau- 
quiries of another order. ‘This classification cratic organization. These data he has 
ational | would distinguish the citizen, with full “entitle- y with great patience and skill. References to the ii 
full | ment” to community participation, from work of Max Weber and Robert Michels reflects 
y lack- | stranger, for whom there is a form of institu- the author’s effort to examine his problem in h 
aware | tionalized but who has a ‘minimum broad perspective and to see what was happen- 
| spirit. sense o of identification with the citizens. It would 4 ing in Saskatchewan in relation to such general 
ic and ie permit discrimination between the dis- 7 problems as those of political leadership, polit- a | 
N.EC. | native who feels that he belongs but ical apathy, and freedom. 
d, the | teceives only minimum services from the insti- criticize this book is perhaps ‘more 
bilized | tutional complement and the uprooted de denizens demonstration of the reviewer’s biases than of 
leology who don’t belong and are overlooked the author's shortcomings, but the book seems 
in community provisioning. to me to display two. major defects. . Though 
prom- In terms of this approach | one might ask, for Professor Lipset describes his study in a sub- 
erative | instance, if some of the emphasized opposition | title as one in political sociology he has failed © | =. 
‘impli. to social services might not be reinterpreted _ to clearly formulate his problem in theoretical : 
tch no | as the resentment Conservative | citizens terms. The theory—both political and sociolog- 
p isa “estranged from the new society” as the bulk ‘ical—is too o often dragged into | the study in 
embers of their countrymen seem to move from the ‘the way almost of an aside. Too many of the 
tus are | - dispossessed native category into full citizen- 7 theoretical formulations appear to be forced 
es with | ship? The basis for their ‘social position having upon rather than to grow out of the data. One 
n Mac: 14 shifted, some of them m may eventually head for — = in vain for any dominating theme running — 
's con | those remaining colonies where they can “be- throughout the study. Certainly there seems . 
lant 4 —as top dog. Or, again, one might ask if _be lacking any central body 
-oncept there are differences in the proportions in the Which the study is built which would justify the © 


esearch q four statuses between nationalized and pri- use use of the sub-title political sociology. 


ology : Abr brief review cannot explore the the full — it is ev ven more deficient in historical — 


of this | generative concept and the new i is to be gained by showing the similarity 

what experiences leading to its selection. ‘It is to be between the C.C.F. in Saskatchewan and such 
as op hoped that other social ‘scientists s will join with other mov vements as the Non-Partisan League 


tion in Professor Marshall refinement jn “North Dakota, but in making such com- 


and cumulative study. parison the author has failed to reveal the rela- 
tionship of developments. in Saskatchewan to 
all Columbia the economic and social structure of the Cana- 4 
| dian community at large and to place the prob- 
ith the Agrarian Socialism: The Co-operative Common- em he studies in its historical setting. There is. 


democ- wealth Federation i in Saskatchewan; A Study suggestion here that Mr. Lipset should 
erating in Political Sociology. By M. Lipset. Berk- ‘embarked upon an examination of the Reform 
ers wil eley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- movement i in Upper Canada in the 1830's, the 


.. fornia Press, 1950. ‘xvii, 315 pp. $4. 50 Clear Grit ‘movement in Canada West in the 


. Students of Canadian political party history 1850 s, or the Riel movement in the Northwest — 

will be’ greatly indebted to Professor ‘Lipset for territories in the 1880’s, but his handling of _ 

and highly « ompetent ‘problem does reveal a lack of familiarity v wi 
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the way way in which growth of the C.C.F. in cottons a sophisticated set of polities 
* Saskatchewan was related to developments of theories with a- provocative - type of psycho. 
the past and in other parts of the country. To x analytical interpretation o of collective behavior | 
some extent this is a weakness of the case-study — ~The adroit skill in the application of this two. ; 
_ method of approach. To isolate the C.C.F. in pronged - approach to power makes for pene 
‘ Saskatchewan for study i is to exclude from exa exam- — trating and illuminating insights. Yet, despite | 
“ination many of the most important facts which _ the brilliant analysis, the work leaves unresolved 
- give such a movement meaning. If looked at in © the crucial questions s raised and yields only 
broad perspective, it is doubtful if the C.C.F. plausible and largely unconfirmed generaliza. 
is as politically significant as the author of the tions. . The author is aware of this dilemma | 
; ~ foreword to Mr. Lipset’s book seems to suppose. . and views his task as being mainly a preliminary 
D. CLARK one. Some of the difficulties of this pilot study systems 
—_— University of Toronto . — been met in the ‘constructs formulated j in ones, a 
Polliics ond The analysis could be strengthened through ical con 
the further utilization of sociological theories col 


Unsecurity. By Haro_p D. LAssweELL; Political Weber’s treatment of authority) and by 


Power. By Cuartes E. MERRIAM. Power and the incorporation of. anthropological work on cealed 
Conscience. By T. V Smitu. Glencoe, IIL: 

cultural relations involving superordin 
Free Press, 1950. 307 pp.+331 pp.+373, tion- subordination of societies. Some of the the ant 

4 
$6.00. postulates designed to serve as explanatory arena 1 
“ll The phenomenon of power in human relations » hypotheses, e.g., yearnings for the quietness of - | 
is once more attracting the attention of the so- the womb, “castration complex, _and libidinal putable 
a cial sciences. Although there is widespread inter- ‘" cathesis, can be replaced teadily by less con as axio 
est in sociological circles in various facets of | _trived, empirically | testable, and more ‘incisively 
power (e.g., systems of authority and their discriminating ones from social psychology and 
legitimation, influence and influentials, “Jeader- anthropology without any loss to the 
ship and group ‘decisions, circulation of elites” themes: themselves. The most promising por- 
_ and social stratification, social control in primary tions of this study | for the sociologist are not 
x: groups and in large- scale social systems, bureauc- the high level abstractions but the subordinate 
racy, garrison-police states, etc.) we have yet to | ones which stem from these. They offer sug- 
unify the scattered fragments of knowledge into gestive models of power configurations that both there i 
coherent body of interrelated propositions lend themselves to research design and values 
_ to undertake the empirical research required to : crucial scientific problems. Exemplifying these | 4 condi 
verify the almost embarrassingly large pumber are typologies of the circular interplay between | are pol 
of extant hypotheses. This trilogy makes appar- social symbols and behavior in power | the sti 
ent the potentialities for further sociological relationships (which has been dealt with ina | implica 
studies of power. The three authors draw upon — narrower way in the contexts of communica _ options 
social sciences for schemes to explore tions research) and categories of power | ‘skills in} designz 
patternings of power and encounter some of relationship to violence, goods, services, social  Thes 

their greatest conceptual and methodological dif- organization, revolutionary ‘movements, ete 

ficulties ‘in areas” (outlined earlier and more segmentally ws many of prio 

lacking. analysts from Machiavelli’ to Cooley.) all viable 

reissue as a single monograph of ‘the 
three separate books which comprise A Study say on the e function ‘of power as a a means Co 
4 _ of Power is altogether fitting for the authors — social control in large-scale social ‘structures. 
not only. acknowledge their mutual indebtedness It represents the mature reflections of a dis |  svoidir 
but also reveal in their individual writings the tinguished political scientist whose primary com | ne 
_ influence each has had upon the others. cern is not with the description ‘of the adminis- Plorati 

Although written in the first part of the nineteen- trative organizations of the state but rather w with | 

thirties, the books are not outdated in the sci- depicting the pervasive political processes of 

entific problems posed, outmoded in ‘their modern nations. approach is both ‘analytical 

appraisals of | the prevailing conditions of the and illustrative. Power relationships and oa | i 

world. characteristics are examined within. a “natural 

Lasswell’s: World Politics and Personal In- death using cases 
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REVIEWS 
from current events in the Western in World of Tensions: A 
world. Though the main focus 3 is political power, posium Prepared by UNESCO. Edited 
the analysis extends into’ its social dimensions. RICHARD McCKEON and STEIN ROKKAN. Chi- 
- This provides a framework for many suggestive | = cago: The University of Chicago Press, 195 A: 
formulations which are equally applicable to hs xviii, 540 pp. $4.50; an tenn 3 
the study of meds in other institutional rela- War and the Minds of Men. By FREDERICK S 


tionships. Duwn. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 


T.V. Smith’s Power and Conscience is an in- 115 pp. $2. 
b structive philosophical i inquiry into the relation- Public Opinion and Political Dynamics. By Mar- 
4 ship of values to power; it is a searching critique ‘ 3 BURY BLADEN OGLE, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
of ethical “positions which flow from various Mifflin Lime 362 PP. $3.50. 


“The whole idea of achieving g political wma 


ones, and a proposal of an ethic. Although the social ends by the manipulation of public opinion _ 


| main themes fall outside the scope of sociolog- 
ical consideration, there are nevertheless sections 


is the core of discussion in ihese three volumes. 
But there is a world of difference among the con- 
that converge on matters sociological. The author tributions made by each volume to this field. __ 
‘ makes explicit a premise that often is half con- Too bad that the editors and co-authors of a 
~ cealed in analyses of the normative aspects of rari in a World of Tensions could not © 
_ eee; power is construed to be force and hence pave read Dunn’s brilliant analysis and evalua- 


the antithesis of consent—the latter being the tion of the aims and accomplishments of 
arena in which conscience may pervade deci- 


‘sions. Unlike others who start with this dis- 
; putable assertion, he does not accept this position 
' as axiomatic but rather postulates it as a point — 
a of departure for a full-scale examination. This — 
serves to clarify a popular : normative position. 


that “much of UNESC ’s program seems to be 
based on the commonly held notion that if one 


cast it out as bread upon the waters and it will 
“reach its proper audience. But all the available 


~ parable to studies of the Sane mie ont 4 ‘good” printed material and its propaganda r 
the spirit of capitalism. Within Smith’s scheme quits, (pp. 71ff) The volume edited by McKea 
there is little legitimate place for a code of jot only abounds in words and authors, but re- 
values attached to power as a means, an end or hashes the semantic arguments over a topic 


_ acondition within cultures, for power and values w hich has been rehashed and discussed « over and 
4 are polarized. Within its own specified province, 7 : 


the study offers a humanistic treatise on the 
implications of moral codes: the 


ye 
4 the great need for the sociological exploitation at “democracy” ambiguous? Is it or st mise 
of prior beginnings lest we continue to relegate in contemporary political discussions? Are 


viable ideas to the sterile history of social there opposed and incompatible forms of dee 


thought rather than use them as baselines for -mocracy, i.e. political and social? Does tolerance 


the advancement of sociological knowledge. — of differences make democracy vulnerable? Is om 
‘Their 1 republication may serve the "purpose of there agreement ; among victorious ‘ ‘democ- 
avoiding a loss to the discipline, for the human Tacies” of World 1 War II concerning ultimate 
issues seem even more in need of scientific ex- __ objectives? The answers here are just as confus-— 
Ploration than at the time they first — ing: as the search for them. The book lists five - all 
in nprint, Pages of “Selected Bibliographies,” with some 
ieutble the reissue of classics worthy of per- - useless addition to such compendia of semantic - & 
petuation in the social sciences. jiu-jitsu covering this field of definitions and 
Michigan State College UNESCO certainly could make more more definite 
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AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
contributions to its. assigned task by sponsor- ‘relevance and fruitfuless. The author maintaing 
7 ing such studies as Dunn’ s little book. He raises — 4 non-ev aluative attitude until the last “chapter, ; 
certain fundamental questions: Who communi- where he says—among other things—that 
cates what—to whom? Can UNESCO reach the ~ scarcely anything in Wiese’s writings is “con | 
people of the. world directly, or must it act — structive, original and properly sociological” ria 
through national governments? What is to be 
the content of its messages? He finds some Wiese was the son of a Prussian officer who | 
rebelled mildly against his narrow upbringing 
sociology and the related fields, especially thong and developed into a professor of economics and 
which allow for empirical | evaluation of their ~ sociology at the University of Cologne. He is | 
results og: perhaps best known for his editorship of the 
Ogle’s s treatise obviously has been prepared _Koelner Vierteljahrshefte fuer Sociologie, which 
as a textbook for ‘courses in public opinion — 7 he suppressed (along with his research institute) af 
- and propagande taught under the auspices of during the Nazi period, and which is now revived | 
political science departments. lt contributes as the Koelner Zeitschrift fuer Soziologie. Not 
new whatever; it is poorly organized were “many of Wiese’s own ideas first ex. 
contains little sociology to warrant pressed in this journal, but it also served as a | One 
| extensive consideration here. The author devotes mediums for the publication of the researches of 
ng the first ¢ eleven chapters to a discussion of vari- “hi his students and other sociologists. lls as science, 
ous aspects of public opinion; ; the subject of ‘The heart of Wiese’s sociology is his <n | satie 
“Propaganda” turns up only as Chapter 12; with the relations between individuals, and his 
"Chapter 13 returns again to the field of ‘public belief that these were ultimately of two typs— | ° al 
opinion (this time in its measurement). While association and dissociation. Although a sociolog- ) a ea 
Ogle stresses the fact t that “ “more than half of the | ical -nominalist (even believing that the group {| abstra 
_ work has been devoted to analysis of the relation js a necessary evil and that the “natural” social | 
_ of opinion to government” (p. iii), he fails to state of man is in pairs), he i is not a biological — 
note some of the classic works in this field, e.g. -determinist. Rather he pursues social process, not — 4 
Roberto Michels, and Thurman W . Arnold, biological or psychological process, with the | 


~ start with. He seems also to be quite attracted — 


toward anti-rationalist. assumptions (pp. 

and limits himself to noting the influence of 
Ree seau, William James, Nietzsche, Freud, and 

Sorel. (pp. 75-91) How about the impressions 
Bb made on these trends by Pareto, Darwin, Sum- 
Marx, and Reinhold Niebuhr? 


University pan care 4 


d lati onnelle en psychologie sociale 

et en - sociologie selon M. Léopold von Wiese. 
=z ERNEST STAUFFER. Neuchatel and Paris: 
and Niestlé S. A. (Actualités 
218 pp. 


fr. 50 (suisses). be 


such thorough c criticisms works 
of outstanding sociologists of our time are | 
able in print. Ernest Stauffer, who holds a doc- 
torate in social sciences in Switzerland, does a 
thorough job of describing and analyzing 
- writings: of Leopold von Wiese, tracing the roots — 
of Wiese’s s ideas i in earlier writers, sccm 


_ more a collectivist than the latter actually was. — 
ie Wiese starts from the individual (the “personal 


former thought of as inter-individual in nature. 4 
Toennies apparently misunderstood Wiese in 
calling him psychologistic. From Spencer and 
Waxw eiler, Wiese took his positivism and nom- 
inalism. From Tarde and Dupréel he borrowed — 


his central. “concept of the social relationship, 


From Simmel he borrowed the method of search- j i | 

ing for the abstract form of a social process, — i @ 

regardless of its content. From W. I. Thomas he | ‘behavio: 

copied the four wishes. As one might guess, q behavios 

Wiese was most consciously opposition to ‘tributior 

eber although he has an in- anthrop 
the _logical- -deductive q differs f 


he Durkheim to be the pres 


acquaint 
and apr 
parts ar 
cations | 
supplem 
summari 
ae The t 
tion of t 
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aie | theories 
as 


I’), not the group; he concentrates on the pres 
ent, not the past; he aims at abstract universal 
laws, not historical generalizations. Wiese is pri- 4 
‘marily interested in detecting and naming the the 

‘basic” social processes (all subtypes under as- as: 
sociation or separation) and in measuring the | 
social distance between individuals. His 


| 
| 
4 
| 
1 
— 
«Unive 
4 ‘Social | 
tion, 
— 
| 
a 
4 
OTS Siti cs dissl arities to compara students) consists largely of observing a family, 
sociologists (especially Durkheim), examining a village, a community like the ghetto, 
how Wiese’s theories worked out in concrete re- reducing everything he sees to these b 
7 a search, and criticizing the theories in terms of "processes. He was interested in such fa sassy 


that a peasant had intimate contacts and yet ‘that mores ‘sre more strongly en enforce 
was hostile to outsiders, that a marriage conventions. 
contained both love antagonism. Unlike Inthe second part, Professor describes 
Weber (or more currently, Parsons) he is not the dynamics of social behavior. He pays re-— ; 
interested in social structure. This why spectful but critical homage ‘to the work of 
| Stauffer considers wane te be a social psychol- i: reud and summarizes succinctly the labor of 
| Stauffer notes that Wiese has had little influ- fer Sherif. 
~ ence except on his immediate students (perhaps _ The third part stresses the patterning of the 4 


more in the United S States—through a behavior and the interaction of individ- 


than in Europe). Stauffer feels that Wiese’s uals. The author discusses extensively the con- 


formalism led him to make sociology a kind of cept of the social role, \ which he defines 


tute) 


ived mathematical logic, which is empty. He also “a pattern or type of social behavior which 
vived | 


criticizes him for dogmatism, nihilism, “and a ‘seems situationally appropriate to the individual. 
kind of positivism conducive to totalitarianism. jn terms of the demands and expectations of 
One other criticism of Wiese your reviewer those in his group.” He recognizes that more re- 
would add: Wiese talks much of the need for search on roles is needed, but overlooks the 
science, measurement, the experimental method possibilities of theory i in this chapter, 
as 7 but the reader finds little of these in his research well as in the whole book, even where he nea , 
Wiese is pethaps a an extreme example symbols and communica ations. 


behavior. ‘The areas chosen are: _ 
tion and testing. Wiese ‘did draw valuable em- pinion, propaganda, . mass behavior of Various 
Tr “pirical conclusions and insights, but these were sorts, social change and social movements, preju- a 
quite” independent of his theoretical system. dice, and industrial and international “conflict.” 
Thus, for all his lip-service to science, he did not Each of these topics might be discussed in a 

advance be; yond his own metaphysic. multi-volume- work; obviously, the treatment 
ARNOLD M. Rose accorded and space allotted to each is sparse. 
of Minnesota Excellent annotated reading lists tend to make 


group | 
social 


Social Psychology: An Integrative Interpreta- — Nobody will expect an introductory text to 
4 tion. By S. STANSFELD SARGENT. New York: present new insights. But if this reviewer were he 7 
holo: desis with h individual would choose this text as an intelligent, clear, 
Social _Psyd ony + concise exposition of this complex field 
‘behavior as” it affects and is affected by t 


behavior of others. It draws heavily on con- ittsburg h, Pa. 


4 present book has been in order Leaven 
| acquaint students “with: basic facts, principles 1951. 369 pp. $3.50. 
and applications in the field. ” The first three 
"parts are devoted to theory, fourth to appli- As the at author. strongly intimates in the pref: 
cations and utilization. . The whole book is emi- ace, this | book should be viewed primarily a 
= “with: ‘chapters, lists of entertainment and not, as the publishers claim, 


_ a “sound and censtructive piece of scientific r 
7 supplementary readings, and general and special 


nays search.” Wilson states that he has used “literary 
= erences. There are excellent ry 


’ license” in _the development | of “some of the 
summaries throughout the text. episodes.” The dedication to “Co- authors and 


_ The book starts logically with the socializa- ¥ collaborators, without whom most books would 
tion of the individual, discusses culture and per- ; not have been written—especially this one” sug- 
sonality, ‘social influences on personality, and. gests” that much of the book may have been 
i theories of social learning. A moot, albeit ter- _ written by someone other than Wilson, and that 
ical, point may be the author’s assertion this other person, or persons, may also have 
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— 
literary license here and there in touching general, he says, in prison, Reichsa 
up the e manuscript for popular consumption. Although he has not studied the criminals who replacet 
Assuming that the book was written mostly do not go to prison, he generalizes about them 4 < 


for entertainment, that it was: not confidently, anyway, as he does about many other | 
posed to be taken too seriously or literally from matters that he has not investigated. The ; smart 
the viewpoint factual authenticity OF scien- operators outside of prison are not “inadequate,” 
-4 tific credibility, it accomplishes its purpose very says Wilson. The fact that they avoid prison 
well. It is good reading, dramatic and exciting. ; to prove this to him in the absence of | 
A possible criticism of it as entertainment is that any other evidence. Nevertheless, they are de- 
is too pat, too dramatic, to maintain the illu-- “clared to be neurotic like the prisoners in that 
of reality. they, too, are anti- “social. This conclusion con. 
cerning a matter 1 never investigated g gives the 


_ whole show away and indicates that what Wilson | 
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prior to 


As a scientific document it leaves to 
The review yer has obtained ed opinions 


= 


‘ from two persons who were at the Annex of does is to define anti-social behavior as a form on diffe 

7 s Leavenworth Penitentiary at the same tine of neuroticism and then assert that neuroticism | nection 
: = Wilson, one of them an inmate and a drug is the cause of crime. His basic onesie q the avai 

Both agree that several of the about the cause of crime thus becomes a point to the 
: _ dramatic episodes related by the author may less tautology. Armed with it he does not a “ade 
have happened at all, and. certainly did rot evidence, research” becomes superfluous, ; II restr 
happen at Leav enworth while Wilson was there. since the theory i is true by definition. data on 
a sense the work is informative. The author It is unfortunate that many readers of this te 
makes ‘many accurate and sensible o observ — work, unable to separate fact from fancy, will seems te 

but no 


sense there is also a great deal of nonsense, R. LinpesmitH 


except fi 


corruption, and so on. But sprinkled i in with the account ef prisms 
a 4 of steril 


thrown in, to add drama and local University 


-ambitiot 

"ments about drug addicts, which debunk popular der Bevélkerungswissenschaft: (De | dertaken 
stereotypes, Wilson rather fancifully . By Ropericu V. UNGERN-Stern- | 0d unst 

2 ‘the addict’s reaction to” intravenous injection BERG and HERMANN SCHUBNELL. Stuttgart: | in the fie 
~ with sexual orgasm, and interprets the habit Piscator- Verlag, 1950, vii, 602 pp. | DM 42.00, } Was acce 
passive substitute for active sex expression. general | 

_ The theory of crime presented here is an in- _ This stout volume i ‘is primarily a textbook of of | portant | 
consistent and rather amusing synthesis of popu- - formal demography and the first major com | The se 
Jar psychiatric clichés. The cause of crime, we Bd to this is field to come out of Germany se cont 
for almost 25 years. ‘The emphasis | is definitely - from the 


are told, is neuroticism—i. e. immaturity, inade- 
quacy, and instability. Neuroticism is accounted German statistics and the book’s main area | what Uj 
for, Wilson suggests, largely in terms of sexual — of usefulness for American scholars may well | 
inadequacy.” A very large percent of all crim- — be. its function as ; a convenient introduction to about pi 
inal and psychologically inferior personalities are » See statistics, including some rather - Shocking i search t] 


“under par sexually.” (p. 247) What “par” is he reports on vital rates in the Soviet zone of oc + At 
rns out to be ‘much cupation. The excursions of the authors into the tion is t 


“The fields of general : sociology and economics will includes 
_ probably find less approval. These excursions in the 
_ to crime, , but to drug addiction, alcoholism, in- er I on 


tend to be rather naive, with a homely moralis French, . 
‘sanity, “suicide, hypochondria, prostitution, and tic undertone that should appeal strongly to 


pub 
h lidi 114) S 1 inad 
) Study of this book suggests two general ob- 


s does not say. This theory tu 
- more than merely an explanation of crime. 


_ author says that neuroticism may lead, not only 


not a few German readers. continue 
and neuroticism thus become something like uni- of Germ: 
versal a large part. of the ills of The | first is in reference to prog: 


‘That regime, we were told, was peste inten 
into trouble with his own ond “one would naturally | _travellin, 
theory when he correctly observes that prison- expect a significant increase in the quantity, pe 
ers are ‘criminals who have the misfortune of jf not the quality, of demographic work. ‘Actually | : This s situ 


getting caught, and that they are probably 
/ representative of the total criminal ‘Population. 
White-collar offenders | and “smart operators” ie 


there was nothing of the kind. The most impor- reviewer, 
tant German contribution to demography dur- 
S.1 
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in 1935. 

replacement index for Germany, 1933, anticipat- 
several, but ‘not all, of the methodological 
advances introduced later” by the Royal Com- 
‘mission: on Population in the United Kingdom. — 
“The German index was based on a “normal” 
‘nuptiality of females (1910/11) and marital 
fertility rates specific f for age and duration of 
marriage. This computation was made possible 
by the collection jon of necessary basic infor- 

mation in the census of 1933 and in current. 


yital statistics. Both apparently were planned 


Vilson prior to Hitler’s accession 
form 
ticism 
zation 

need 
uous, 


this 


to the type of analysis that could have been © 
ag at least in 1933 before World War 
II restricted normal operations. Entirely new 
data o on fetal mortality were collected from 
to 1940. registration of abortions 
to 
other countries where it has been attempted, 
but no analysis of the material was: published 
qa cept for one city (Liibeck). The great program 
sterilizing the “hereditarily unfit”—the most 
ambitious scheme of negative eugenics ever un-— 
_ | dertaken—has likewise remained undocumented 
and unstudied. As to non- “governmental research 4 
q in the field of demography, little of lasting value 
was accomplished, certainly much less than the 
general public awareness of population « as an im- 
~The second general observation has to do with 
the continuing isolation of German scholarship 
| from the rest of the world. It is truly amazing 
7 what Ungern- Sternberg and Schubnell do not — 
‘know—or at least do not include i their book— 
progress. in the field of demographic 
__ Search that has lately taken place i in other coun- 
ties. A typical example of this intellectual isola- 
| is the list of periodicals on page 7 which — 
includes not one of the three leading journals — 
3 in the population field, one American, one 
q French, and one British— 


| for the acquisition of new ‘materials, — 


At that time it published a Numerical. 


3 


have been much more complete than in — ‘The 


‘the table, a as peptic with the. distinctly lower 


mer x proportion: A Study i in Dem- 
ographic Determinism. By Joseru H. 
BERG. Boulder, Colorado: University of Colo- 
rado Press, University of Colorado Studies, y 


Series in Sociology, No. 2, 1950. v » 113 ‘PP. 


ts in ‘the aggregate, U.S. cities near the lower ex- 
be treme of the sex-ratio continuum compare with oF 


those near the upper extreme as to size, , geo- 


graphic location, population ‘composition, eco- 


- nomic activity, crime, religion, and marriage— 
to power. Some data, 


: on differential fertility were published in con- : 
q nection with the censuses of 1933 and 1939, but | 
‘the available detail was quite limited in relation 


or more accurately, as to specific aspects of these 


things. 


‘In an ‘ideal typical’ sense the lower extreme 


y would appear to embrace the 168 U. S. cities 


with -sex-ratios below 85; the upper, the 138 


aa with sex-ratios of 115 and above, although 
- deviation from these ranges is resorted to — 
limitations of available Census data or 


other considerations would appear to warrant it. 
throughout the study. For example, in the table | 
which constitutes the backbone of the discussion _ = 
on the relationship between sex-ratio and crime, 
the various categories of crimes (robbery, mur- « 
der, etc.) are listed on the vertical tab, while : 
the horizontal tab indicates sex-ratio intervals 
near each extreme of the continuum and an addi- a 
tional “control” column for “all cities” (of popu- ce 
lations in excess of 25 000, in ‘this particular ; 
case). The cells contain the type- -specific crime 
rates per 100,000 population for aggregates 
cities within the specified sex-ratio ranges. Thus 7 
from the fact “ relatively high burglary rates Fe 
er 
author is able to injer ‘that, ‘ “Burglary 
especially common where women abound.” 
ferences of this kind are subsequently evaluated 


in as ‘qualitative’ context—a ‘rather standard 


rates” in the two high sex-ratio intervals, the 


listed in the order of Characteristic of of other conclusions a 


“sex ratio illustrates clear- ‘cut re- 
lationship with community size” ; ; “American 
cities of heavy male surplus are clustered in the 


and the difficulties | encountered | by Germans in | Wes est and North”; “communities of male surplus 


turally travelling abroad to seek that invaluable stim- 
antity, ulus: personal contact with foreign colleagues. 
ctually 


Teviewer, should be cort 


~ rected. 


CHRISTOPHER Tietze 
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4 
contain large proportions” of fore n- 
born whites and ‘other races’”; etc. 


This situation could ‘and, in the opinion | of this author conceives the study to hav 


tical importance relative to an anticipated de- 
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_ Age.” By his own statement, “detailed statistical a : = 


and refinement of data fication | for this purpose) from. cities of its 
the scope of an extensive study of group category, times a weighting based 
this sort. income for each occupational group. The 
The boundary which separates the “tight” validating variables selected are e dwelling units 
of critics to pass judgment on what the research and race. Not surprisingly, 2 all these are found to | 
objectives of others should be, on the one hand, be related” occupational score. As a conse. 
and the area of infringement of academic free- “quence of this and of the fact that p present | city | 
on the other hand, is so indeterminate that classifications do not satisfactorily relate to these 
“no enumeration of ‘what the author has “neg- - variables, it is suggested that the occupation a Jus 
lected to do” will be attempted here . However, a yardstick a a superior classification of | 
the present review would be seriously deficient cities. 
it it omitted the factual observation that — Ama major anlage of the volume is its ab- af 
> 
sence of ecological sophistication. ‘the sixty 
relevance was not attempted. Thus, there was, scoring cities, for example, fifty-four are in | 
for instance, _ nothing to indicate whether the the south. A measure which reflects regional | 
observed ‘relationships between ‘sex- -ratio and values” so clearly does not constitute an = 
region and between ‘sex-ratio and nativity dis- quate yardstick. Furthermore many of the cities, _ z 
4 tribution were essentially the same» or di ita Sope both high and low on the scale are not | _ sirabilit 


ent phenomena. It should also be noted that complete cities; that is, they are p parts of metro. | _ individ 
When { the author | undertakes to ) criticize the find- politan areas. It would seem necessary either to to 
Rani ings of other inv estigators his position is effec- c- break all cities up into some such units as census 
- tively weakened by his own omission from _ tracts or else include all metropolitan regions | 
‘consideration of the middle- -range si sex-ratio cities. 2 as one unit. The first procedure would nail 
- Some discussion of the rationale behind a com- Tepeat the well-known ecological principle that 
_ parison of extremes of a continuum would have ¥ “good things a are > found t together” and the second 
Rs welcomed by this reviewer, = = would vastly change the deviations upon which | insist o 
The author shows a commendable sincerity ‘the score is based. that we 


_ throughout the study—' ‘weasel words” and other — aM _ Another w eakness is the fact that size of city science, 


i ~ devices designed to misrepresent the implications — is so rigorously controlled as to yield no pos- | _ favored 
of the data are conspicuously absent. Likewise _ sibility of examining the effect of the variable opportu 


xcept within very narrow limits. ene |) 


ingness to experiment with method. ‘most fundamental problem in this analy- | contain: 


Some readers might object to the defensively -_ sis, however, is its basic acceptance of the i idea | suggest! 

migh that “good people \ with money make a city lar intel 

"aggressive and somewhat carping criticisms the 

author good.” ‘There i is no attempt to grapple with the portion 
irects at o r investigators, u i 


meriting praise. is the author’s courageous s will- 


question: “Good for whom?” Thus a city with populat 

reviewer is willing to write these off as many service workers which may” make life Erwin 

‘phenomena of the Mental anguish which nor- good for some people, though perhaps not for — 

4 mally accompanies t the production of a Ph.D. others, would score below an otherwise similat |  Problen 
“thesis. Basically, * we feel that Mr. Greenberg’s © city with fewer service workers. And who, in- 
“pioneer” tendencies should be given every en- “deed, is to say that a small town, largely com 
‘couragement. — posed of operatives and laborers, is necessarily 

ALBERT ‘Pace af not a good place for and laborers to 


All in all the yard seems more to bea 
The Distribution of Occupations asa City Yard- idle | 
stick. By Bares Guten. ‘New Yo. rk: cities (all of the largest ones) fall i in the 1 mi 
of the scale, while certain previously determined 
218. pecialized types of small cities (suburbs, uni 
This shady, s G-score as as a versity towns, capitols, etc. are rated superior, 
_ point of departure and aims at the dev elopment a and still other previously determined small cities | 
of a simple measure to reflect accurately — the (industrial towns) fall at the bottom of the 
“goodness” ofa city. The score is a sum of the ie 
(using a a 1 modification of census s classi- Northwestern University 


| 
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in 
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1950. xvii, 258 Pp. $3.75 areas was provided by Joseph J. Spengler’s | “Eco 


iiinee Fairchild states that the a nomic Factors in the Development of orl 


e ow opening of new lands and the discov ery of Populated Areas” and Kingsley Davis’s ‘ ‘Popula- 

| revolutionary processes to exploit these la lands” The of Industrial 
_ was the key to the opportunity for peace, plenty — e latter paper, containing one of | t e 
_ freedom oiteent mankind i in the Nineteenth — “clearest statements of the necessity for and = 


Century. Man’ s inability “accept this oppor-  jnevitability of the great transformation ‘ “from 


t 
tunity is attributed to his tendency to overpopu- illiterate agriculturalism to lit 
_ ism, is an especially 


— late, and to his ties to an outmoded value system. 
world revolution caught in midpassage. 


The author maintains that we behave toward 
cities, } such Nineteenth Century concepts as the de- __ The October meeting was devoted to sie , 


re not | _sirability of competition, bigness and rugged interesting reports—by a biologist, a chemist, an_ 


metro. individuality a as if they pointed t the way to ) Pros- ichthyologist, and -agronomist—on possible 
he peace democracy. technological measures for i increasing ‘the quanti- 
rto perity, ties of the world’s foodstuffs. Several possibili- 


Th lution offered to the gloomy pros ect 
census solu g 'y prosp 
ies ar 
egions } of ov verpopulation, depression, waste and war is re ried 
ae oe es of these self- ‘destroying values, > exploitation. are not ignored. While this latter 


adopt birth control measures, and accept some ~ 
form of collectivism. While Fairchild does not. half of the volume i is more technical and specific 


insist on collectivism, does vigorously urge 


that we actively and rationally, 1 with the aid of i the wider : sociolagical problems raised -earher. 


. science, seek a way for the United States, as a a whole these papers provide a valuable source 
favored nation, to save what remains an collateral reading for students | of world de 
opportunity, _Mography, culture contacts, and social change.— 
7 


This popularly controversial volume ‘S.W. 
Suggestive ideas, and basic principles. Of particu- Report on the se in Southeast Asia. By | G. 
lar interest to the sociologist is the synthesis of a WILLIAM | SKIN R. Ithaca, W. Y.:: Southeast 
portion of Fairchild’s thinking in the fields of mi Asia Program, Department of Far ‘Eastern 
Population, economics, and social conflict. — Studies, Cornell ‘University, 1950. v, 91 Pp. 


a ‘A summary statement of data gathered during 


a rapid field survey by | the author in the latter 


part of 1950, this report admirably 


similar tions of of Densely Settled 
20, in | Areas, and Scientific Possibilities For Increas- > 
com | ing the World’s Food Supply. Philadelphia: 
ssarily | The American Philosophical Society (Pro- 
rers to the American Philosophical Soci- 
, No. 1, February 13 
) be a 


orsified 


- viewed elsewhere i in this issue. In contrast to the ¥ 

historical emphasis of the latter, Skinner’s study _ 

deals exclusiv ely with the current situation. For " 

his the author _‘Telied on 
newspaper- 


middle 4 the Proceedings were read before tw ot accounts were especially for population 
rmined = of the American Philosophical Society — ures, but these constituted a relatively minor 
s, ul | in 1950. ‘The April session, which dealt with source of information. 
perior, broad demographic, economic, social prob- The areas treated include Thailand, Cambodia, 
cities | lems j ina global setting, heard rather general Vietnam, Burma, Singapore, the Federation of 
of the _ Statements on “Population Trends in Densely Malaya, ‘Sarawak, North Borneo, Indonesia, and =i 
ep Populated Areas” by Alva Myrdal, and “Farm- the Philippines; and the following topics are : 
1ATT fe ers sina Hungry World’ orld” by Howard R. Tolley. cov covered within each area: ‘Population, occupa~ 


). The * 
ind to | 
conse- 
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these | 4 
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tion and | business, regional | and other organ- The Human Community. By BAKER Brownett, 


izations, education, the press, the Political New York: Harper 1950. vi, 305 
situation, relations with local peoples and govern- pp. $4.00. 


ments, research materials and (with Social scientists who may be attracted by the 
~ respect to Chinese communities). In addition, — title of this volume are bound to be disappointed, 
excellent summaries for r the region as a whole © pres 
or ‘it adds virtually ‘nothing to an objective 
information on the Chinese population, 


understanding of the human community. Despite 
Chinese Comm st “policy and the policies of implications on the dust jacket to the contrary, 


indigenous ¢ governments toward the overseas: it consists essentially of the author's phi- 


Chinese, and Chinese ‘public Opinion in South- 


‘lif 
east Asia. This is a a superior kind of factu ual _losophy while one 


cannot uestion his sincerity nor ‘deny that m 
- summary of research. As such it will be an in- ae q y y any 


valuable reference for all who wish to understand 
T li 
the ‘present status of the Chinese in South- ‘science. The theme is a familiar one. During wcll 


may find his views interesting, the result is nat a 


east Asia. While not a ‘commercial publication, 
ny, 
although | the - original supply of ‘copies has clip as evidenced by two world 


exhausted, there is a possibility of an addi- of several 


regional and one world decay of the 
tional run this s summer. COUGHLIN. d d 


= half century the world has been going to | 


“fluence: 

Bieber’ 
ploratic 

Volu 

because 
mind o! 
wri 
subordi 


culture 
: 
their J 


family, and declining birth rates in Western 4 
"Brownell does not chin | 


civilization. Although Brownell does not claim 


America Edition). By Preston” to know all of the these 


dustrialization ‘evil forces. Our salvation 


on a fly- preceding the this time of crisis, therefore, can be found only 


estimates for 1950 in toward the human 


and the latest data on birth rates and death: 


rates are given; (2) substitution. of the revised in order to achieve this reorientation is a 


figures for the old ones in the text; ; (3) a slight entirely clear, but it would seem to involve a 


expansion of the sections on . Argentina and return ‘the good old days” of large families, 
Mexico to include some of the conclusions of Primary groups, rural ural villages. 


recent studies in those countries by sociologists; “Myers afl 


at: 


_ to take account of expanding industrialization The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization, 


its concomitants and the place” of _ Edited by DAGOBERT D. Runes. } Yew York: 


America in the present world situation, 922, pp. 


_ A new feature is the inclusion of a package 00. | 


“containing eight folded maps inside the back 


. This. latest example of Jewish logetics is Ad 
cover, four of South America and four of 


-teplete with the limitations characteristic of the 
contributions were adequately “undersood Gen- | 
ing in the text tiles might accord better treatment to the Jews; 
Pe ‘Since the work is concerned primarily with the - and the typical chapters on Jews in such fields se 


. geographical al distribution of population, p perhaps the e physical sciences, medicine, literature , jour- 


one should n not expect the revisions to be very -nalism, music, the drama, and public life. e. The 
"drastic. he book remains the most compre- lists of names are all here, together with 
4 _ hensive work available on Latin America as a frequent misspellings, cases of mistaken iden- 


m 
whole and contains much useful information for. - tity, and incorrect dates. The work is not cu a 


‘the general reader. Incidentally, it is hearten-— product of deep scholarship. There are, however, 
ing to find that a book of this size, containing a number of innovations of interest: a chapter _ 


153 maps and 64 pages of photographs, is still by ‘the late L. Bernard “Jewish Sociale 4 
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in this excellent text originally @mong the most important. Since “harmony” hat 
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BOOK NOTES 


“jan Cecil “Roth Jewish cultural in- “Milton Steinberg, as well as the publications 


- fluences during the Middle Ages; and Hugo 
Bieber’s “The Jewish Contribution to the 

ploration ofthe Globe” 
Volumes of this kind are mainly of interest 

_ because they unconsciously reveal the state of 


the Recenstructionst Movement, are more help- a 


ful than the present work. While the author’s 


comments in regard to fund-raising and the diss 


~ position of Jewish “public” funds are interesting 


(he has had valuable research experience in this — 


. “for acceptance, the wish to publicize the Jewish will take the helm. 


¥ mind of the minority group in whose behalf they 7 area), n many of his remarks are on the level of a 
are written. They are an of the degree of _non- .-professional of Jewish problems. 


first-class Jew. Jewish communal life, he believes, will 

- underlying anti-defamation activities can be ob- immeasurably improved if a new leadership well ’ 
served in this book: superpatriotism, the desire schooled in Jewish history, religion, and culture | _ 

Jewish experience in Europe 

would seem to indicate, however, that during 

periods of change such leaders have often been : 


an obstacle to | progress, for they ‘have generally 


the faith in rationality and liberal 
culture and the belief that countries which treat 


their Jewish population decently will prosper. 


Sociologists understanding the motivation be- ‘Tepresented a conservative or reactionary ap- 
_ hind the publication of such a volume will surely | proach to Jewish problems. Also, not all social 
scientists will share the author’s faith i in rational a 


= 


e 


- the material circumspectly. There i is no seri- 
ous attempt here to weigh | the influence of Jews - 
Judaism on W estern culture. Contributions 
of Jewish thinkers, artists, and scientists are 


discussion as the means of problem-solving and 
in the diffusion of knowledge as a _ primary 


social change.— 


taken out of context—it is their “contributions” 


SKLARE 


that count, and the more Nobel Prizes the bet- 7 a 
he Social Function of 
ter. No serious attempt is is made to account for 
‘the great efflorescence of Jewish intellectual 
contributions in the last few centuries. The 


4 sessment of the Hebrew impact. on Western 
still ‘Teiains to be written. —Mar- book by the well- known ‘sociologist and 7 


economist purports to be “the scientific founda- 
a 


a tion of a comparative sociology of art,” r 
‘Agenda for American Jews. By Eur ing 


“the organic place, functions and meanings 
- New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950. x, 9 90 of art in society.” Freudian, Jungian, and other 
pp. $2.00. 


"psychological concepts are utilized to explain 

artistic developments at all times and in many 

‘ag Professor Ginzberg, the prominent Columbia pjaces. Each true work of art is a revelation of a 
es ersity economist, here raises questions about 


the attitudes and values of a particular culture 
the status of American Jewish life. He believes anq social milieu and adds its characteristic con- _ 
"| that “the social sciences can make an important, | 


tribution to humanity’s heritage; great art of 
/ if limited, contribution to the effective solution 


x xiv “pp. R Bs. 25 


the past immortalizes the collective values 
of the complex problems that confront American _ visions of historical cultures and illustrates the ia 
Jews.” The author emphasizes that in spite of essential oneness: of mankind. Art, moreover, 


4 diversities, American Jews have some core val- neither isolated nor incidental to life in society; nV 


ues. He reviews communal developments and — it provides the social myths, symbols, and nd images 
discusses the implications of the Jewish philan- which men live, survi rive, ont 
rela ewish community an e = 
of Israel ios The of anti- superficial acceptance of Marxian and Jungian 
views, its random collection of materials, andits 


Semitism and the Jewish response thereto i is an- 
J sponse | = dogmatic judgments. Sociologists in the United 


other subject of discussion. 
Although may satisfy students whe States are poorly equipped to criticize the entire 


seek the briefest possible statement of some of _ work, however, for they have paid but scant — 


F 
the questions now being discussed in the pera attention to the arts and their sociological sig- al 
ican Jewish community, it is a substantial nificance and have produced nothing of stature 


contribution to that discussion. The various in this field. Perhaps this book will encourage 


by Dr. Mondecsi M. Kaplan and Rabbi our mo e timid scholars and their ‘supporters 
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research a a genuine 


Liverpool is, perhaps, of more ‘direct socio- ‘Yor 
value. The comments on method, includ- 
Leo. SILBERMAN and Betty Spice (Edited by PP -volum 
diagnosis, are ‘particularly interesting. The au. 


Densis Cuapman). Live Th U 
rpool: The Univer- a 
oo iis of Liverpool, 1950. 67 op. Ss. thor holds, as do other English social scientists, ; 


a. his is an interesting attempt to discover ‘the ‘is inclined to agree with Scott that the success 


existence of racial attitudes among 1,043 school which a accompanied his method may transcend | | script: 
children of different racial origin—whites, Chi- the significance of his specific findings, although 
‘other coloureds”: Af WwW est Indian, the latter a are not in 


Producti vity ‘through Labor- Manage. stage 


ment Cooperation: Analysis of Company and in nul 


‘extent to w hich friendship and « was | re- York: American “Management Association, 


lated to colour. ” The condition of the children’ PPp- $5.00, 
graded | from superior y to in 


this, 


‘ me and the rejection test. These permitted the - the War Production Drive parties. in 
children, through votes, letters, and greetings, to Was ashington. These findings s were. supplemented | — 

choose their friends and “ “enemies” in such a way by visits to 40 companies to interview -Mmanage- 
that the results could be statistically analyzed. ments, unions, and employees, to attend meet- | 

4 _ is recognized that the research is /explora- ings of labor- ‘management committees, and to | 
_ tory and the hypotheses tentative; opportuni- study records. It should perhaps be noted that 

ties for improving and refining future studies Dale’s work at Columbia, Yale, and in 
are frequently pointed out. Outstanding conclu- provides him with a broader background than his 

ii sions are, however, that “white children did hot affiliation with the American Management As- = 


discriminate ag: against coloured. children | in choos- - sociation might suggest to those who are not : 7 Chere 


‘ing friends, and similarly, that coloured children — familiar with that organization’s positive interest | ay Lu 
did not discriminate against white children.” in social science. —JOHN S. Cor 
But children of superior status 

against inferiors. ~The study should be more 
meaningful if =e ken something about racial Economic Resources and Policies of the ‘ond 
conditioning of children in the family — By CALVIN: B. Hoover and B. U. RatcHr j 


Joint Consultation in a Liverpool Manufacturing will use this book ‘principally a 
A Case Study in Human Relations in reference source for detailed and timely eco. 
By | Ww. H. ScoTt. Liverpool: The nomic data on the South. There is no intro | ing o 
University Press ss of Liv erpool, 1950. vi, 81 pp. ductory o or summary chapter, nor is the analysis , virtue 
2s.6d. pushed into the sociological r realm at any point. as we 
alii The compilation and analy: sis of data appear to 


Both this | report oe the one noted immedi- 
ately below are worth the attention of persons — 2 be competent, and | the intermittent discussions 0 ; — Rec 
are balanced. Present trends are toward s and st 


interested in promoting collaboration between policy 

‘Management and employees. Both deal with greater industrialization in the ‘South, a ( 

= committees designed to draw upon the intellec- g00d economic case is made for a pro- -industrial- with 
tual resources of managers and workers and to ization ‘policy. Sociologists | will be watching for 1 

encourage morale through joint participation in the and the * conse- before 
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The Folklore of Sex. By ELLIs. 


York: Charles Boni, 1951. 313 pp. $5.00. forth these efforts are 


2) establish the contemporary American atti- 7" contributing to this * “significant change and ex- 


tudes toward sex sex, Ellis searched through a large pansion are briefly listed as ‘growing inter- 


volume of mass media which was in circulation in an n aspect religion; 
or a about a single selected day, in this case Case 
1, 1950. These media included fictional ing services to members; the 
ind non- best-sellers, periodicals of many ‘stimulus of denominational competition; and the 


q roups - 
ypes, selected newspapers, radio and television desire of Protestant groups to check the polit- ig 


scripts, movie scripts, popular songs and plays, ical influence which believe the Catholic 


from which | he culled all references to sex, love, ot is gaining. Thus the book: stands as a 


and marriage. These he has strung together in of 

this anecdotal ‘and aggressively popular volume. ical assertion by one informant that “The 

Churches have no Washington.” 

Sex jokes, excerpts from novels, snatches of 

stage ¢ dialogue are reported and commented 

jn numerous short chapters. organized according 

to type of sex behavior. He has a summary tab-— The Oxford Group: Its ; History a and Significance. 

ulation of American attitudes according to By W ALTER Houston CLarK. 

number character i in the various — Associates, 1951. 268 Pp. $3. 


sources in which. he found Som. There is 


method than o distinct parts: a 
this, aaah he strains after a scientific effect.” historical account of the ‘Oxford Group move- 


The matter of taste is probably irrelevant in which shows how it emerged as wrt Amer-_ 


sich a study, but wit might have salvaged some- colle under the of Amer 
thing for it. Many of Ellis’s conclusions, ates) on co ry; 
“ing to the contradictory and ambiguous char- ) a series of brief “case studies”—55 in a 


acter of our sex attitudes, which both and based ‘upon answers to z a questionnaire circulated 
> 


most readers of “course recognized long before in the early, 1940s among persons who had previ- : 
_ ously been active for an average of ten years— 


this” _book appeared, seem to Tepresent mu much 
or more in the movement. Questionnaire items 


= 
of inveatigation. —JoHN SiRJAMAKI designed, as the author explains, to deter- 
=" mine whether the “effects” of experience in the 


‘moyement had been beneficial or otherwise on 


Church Lobbying in the Nation's Capital. By the attitudes of participants toward sex, 
Luxe Epersote. New York: The “Macmillan ized religion, etc. 


Company, 1951 195 pp. $2.75. As an historian of the movement, 4, De. Chak 
1 This is an informative, simply- written, hot, well authoritatively and well. He is especially 


4 factual account of recent Protestant, Catholic, Well informed about the earlier phases of the 

and “special-cause’ ’ efforts to influence legisla- movement—i. e. before 1932, when most of the 

tion, ‘administration, and public ; opinion in in Wash-— respondents to his questionnaire were oo 
‘ington. Data are e carefully marshalled, and con- although he tr: traces the movement up to the a 
_ clusions cautiously stated. An obvious effort is present. His treatment of data from the ques- ‘- 
made throughout to appear impartial | and ‘ob- _tionnaires is, however, somewhat too facile for 
_ jective, even to the point of occasionally eal _ scientific purposes; and it is probable that 
ing over backwards. Despite these “scientific” : he has put too much reliance on responses con- 
_ virtues, the story lives and proves interesting cerning experiences ten or more years prior to . 

q Z well as instructive to the reader concerned the | time of the investigation. It might also be 
with religion in relation to social order. doubted whether informants themselves could 
Records of congressional committee hearings adequately report what Group influences on 

and statements of the lobbyists themselves show their attitudes and personalities had been. Tae 

g that church lobbying is a dev eloping institution | _ _ The basic weakness in this study as a con- 

ith specialized agencies representing denomina- es tribution to sociology is is that the author is less ess 

tiona al and inter-denominational church bodies ‘interested in problems of the general type of 

2 : before the Federal gov ernment. . The various > ement and group than he is to evaluate it in 


er 


terms of its presumed effects on the social order, _ 
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AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL | REVIEW 


ecially on 1 the and attitudes 
of participants in it —ALLAN W. EIsTER. — 


ork: Columbia Univ Press, 1950, wii, 
GaReT B. Hooczs. New York: American ‘Asso- pp. $4.75, 


cation aes 1951. 951. 696 pp. $5.00. Secial Work in the Current Scone: 1950. 


The Soe Social W ork Yearbook: 1951, the first to lected Papers of the 77th Annual Meeting of 
the National Conference Social Work, 
‘New York: Press » 1950, 


‘tions published by the Russell Sage "Foundation 
beginning with 1929, This. one, its 
cessors, is independent of the others and 


of the 1950 Con- 
ference of greed Week gy this year, as they 


ssues. 
to earlier issues. ‘the General ‘Sessions. In oddition, five: “papers” 
Part One of the 1951 edition contains seventy- from the section meetings were included in this 


ou topical articles written by competent au- te equalize the length 


_ thorities on subjects covering the more impor- the two books. It also presents a very adequate 


“tant welfare services and programs. each” $0,000-word summary ef the 


article is appended a list of selected references: 
t da of 1,208 sions, including those of the Associate group 


658 articles in periodicals, making this the mo me Written | by Darien Robinson. | 
complete and up-to-date bibliography of social Social Work in the Current Scene: 1950 
work literature currently available. Major | de-— _ produces 34 papers presented at section meet- om . 
_velopments occurring since the publication of _ ings. In making its final selection, the editorial | a 
1949 edition are” carefully noted and by Cora Kasius, endeavored 


on Part Ty Two constitutes a four-fold directory of controversial areas, insisted on including papers a = 

agencies, listing 23 voluntary and official inter- = ering divergent views. Two such papers, for 
national agencies; 65 governmental and 442 vol- example, deal with aspects of - functional and 
_untary bodies located in the United States; and diagnostic practices in social case work. They go 


long v ways to provide a clear and an authentic 
t 
dase for the study and comparison of these two 


4 e- 
Not the least admirable feature of this use ‘case work ‘philosophies. 


ful is the 24- “page haven which is Books s such as these inevitably include articles 
comprehensive, but is, nevertheless, , Most use- of unequal worth. And this shortcoming applies 13 Ma 
ful. It contains in alphabetical order the titles very definitely te these two volumes. Ail in all, a 

of, all topical articles including lists of related 


agencies and cross references. ate of recent developments. . 
‘This volume constitutes an up-to-date ency-. large number of changes, two trends 


clopaedia of social work indispensable to all clearly: the growth of cooperative community ‘| 
libraries, welfare agencies and workers, endeavor, and increasing attempts at ‘multi: 
social ‘scientists it interested in the field of ‘social disciplinary approaches to v welfare problems.— 

—CHaries G. CHAKERIAN | G. — 
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PUBLICATIONS | RECEIVED 


(Listing ofa publication below does not its review) 
Cawtey, ‘No Trip. Like This: d Other 
Human Implications. New York: Henry Boston: House. of Edinboro, 1951. 238 
4951. xiv, 233 pp. $3.50. 
ALPERT, PAuL. Twentieth Century Economic Mistery CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W. ‘Collective Bargaining. New 
of Europe. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. York: McGraw- Hill Beck Company, Inc., 1951. 
466 pp. $6.00. ii, 534 pp. $6.00. 


MIsSIONARY AssocrATION, Race REta- CHASE, Stuart (In Collaboration with Manian 
gions DEPARTMENT]. A Report of Discussions of _ TYLER CHASE). Roads to Agreement: Successful — 
the Sixth Annual Institute of Race Relations: _ Methods i in the Science of Human Relations. New — 
Human Rights and Human Relations. Nashville, York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. xiii, 250 pp. 
Missionary Association, 1951. 92 pp. $2.00. PLANMING Commission, SEATTLE, 
BERRIEN, F. K. Comments and Cases on ‘Human Population of Metropolitan Seattle: 
Relations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951, An Interim Report. Seattle: City Planning Com- 
xi, 500 pp. $450.00 mission of Seattle, Washington, 1951. 69 pp. No 
Best, Harry. The Soviet State and Its Inception. ee" 
‘New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. vii, = CLARK, WALTER Houston. The O Oxford Group: Its 
BIENENSTOK, THeEopoRE, and Warren W. Coxe. Associates, 1951. 268 pp. $3. 
Progress Toward Equality of Opportunity in New [Comacunrry PLANNING ASSOCIATION OF 
York State Colleges: A Repeat Siudy and Com- Atan H. Armstronc (Editor) ]. Community Plan- 
parison of Admission of High School Graduates Review. (Revue Canadienne D’Urbanisme) _ 
_ in 1946 and 1949. Albany: The University of the | Volume I, Number 1 (February, 1951). Ottawa: 
State of New York, 1950. 19 pp. No price indi- a, Planning Association of Canada, 1951. 
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ion. New York: Association Press, 1951. x, 265 pp. i A Comparative Study in Political Theory. Wash- 
ington, I’. C.: Catholic University of America 
Bovet, Lucien. Psychiatric Aspects Juvenile De- Press (Studies in Vol. 4), 1950. xiii, 241 


linquency. _ Geneva: ores $2. 


_ Making of Current American Policy. New York Crofts, Inc., , 1951. xviii, 647 pp. $4. 50. ilies 

i Harper & Brothers, 1951. viii, 578 pp. $3.00. Darwin, Caries. On the Origin of Species 
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haeloens Scene: Annotated Bibliography of and _ print of the First Edition). New York: = Phlosophe 
Reference Guide to Writings by and About Ed- ical Library, 1951. Xx, 426 pp. $3.75. = Philosoph— 

| Bernays from 1917 to 1951. Boston: The Population of India and 

€ Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Index, F. Pakistan. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

Faxon Co., 1951.92 pp. $2.00. 1951. xvi, 263 pp. $7.50. 

Burns, Eve.tne M. The Social Security Act ct Amend- DELAVIGNETTE, RoBert. Freedom and Authority 

= ments of 1950: An Appendix to the American So- French West Africe. New York: Oxford Univer- 4 
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cial Security System. Boston: Houghton Mifflin _—_sity Press, 1950. vii, 152 pp. $2.50. 


Company, 1951. 34 pp. Sixty cents. FRANK G. Methods and Rates of Pay- 
Canror, NATHANIEL. Learning Through Discussion. ment. Chicago: Bureau of Medical Economic Re- 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Human Relations for Industry, | search of the American Medical Association, 1950. res 
1951. ‘111 pp. No price indicated. pp. No price . 
Million Ambassadors. New York: FRANK and E. 
1951. 34 pp. No price indicated. Medical Service Areas: Population, Square 
CorporaTIon]. Reports of Officers for Primary Centers. Chicago: American Medi- 
a the Fiscal Year Ended September 30, 1950. New _ cal Association (Bulletin 80, Bureau of —- 
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Maternal Mortality j in ‘the United States in 1 1949, (Edited by Mizton Dersir). Proceedings of the 


24 Chicago: American Medical Association (Bulletin * Third Annual Meeting: Chicago, Illinois, Decem. 
79, Bureau of Medical Economic Research), 1950. ‘ ber 28-29, 1950. Chicago: Industrial - Relations 4 


pp. No price indicated. Research Association, 1 1951. ix, 388 pp. = Price 


Ditz, Geruarp W. British Coal New indicated. 
‘Haves: Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1951. 92 CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
pp. No price indicated The Fifth International Conference of Social 


Dresster, Davin. Probation and Parole. New York: Work: Preliminary Notes. London: National 


Columbia University Press, 1951. viii, 237° PP- - Council of Social Service, Inc. (Published for the ey 
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_ Testing Service, 1951. 117 pp. $1.00. == = — Scope, Methods and Partial Results. New York: — 
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Charles Boni, 1951. 313 pp. $5.00. GEorcE F. The Education of the Mexican 
O. SpuRGEON, and Sruart M. Finca. Nation. New York: Columbia University Press 
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Science Research Associates (Better Living Book- Kou.er, » PHYLLIS: Penn (Editor and Translator) 
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Paris: | 1950. 389 Pp. No indi- R. Booz. Raccative Action. Cambridge: Har- 
_vard University Graduate School of Business Ad- _ 


GatLoway, Rosert E. and Harowp F. KavrMan. ministration, 1951. xiv, 218 pp. $3.25. 
Health Practices of Rural People in Lee County. LeMeERT, Epwin M. Social Pathology: A Systematic < 
College, Mississippi: Mississippi State Approach to the Theory of Sociopathic Behavior, 
lege, Agricultural Experiment Station (Sociology New York: McGraw- Hill Book ‘Company, 1951, 
and Rural Life Series, No. 1), 1950. 13 pp. No viii, 459 pp. $4.50. 


Mind. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc. 1951. 


ARNOLD B. Our Atomic Heritage. Gaines- 2 
ville: University of Florida Press, ss, 1951. xii, 1) 147s: 145 pp. $3.00. 
/MAKEMSoN, Maup Worcester. The Book of the 


(Gurnacim, Manrrep S. Sex Offenses: The Prob- Jaguar Priest: A “Translation of the Book of 
lem, Causes and Prevention. New York: W. W. Balam of Tizimin. New York: 

- Norton & Company, Inc., 1951. 159 pp. $2.50. a Schuman, Inc., 1951. xi, 238 pp. S50. . Rie 
Herz, Joun H. Political Realism and Political Ideal- ManouxiAN, MAapetine. Akan and Ga- Adangme — 
4 ism: A Study in Theories and Realities. . Chicago: > Peoples of the Gold Coast: : Western Africa Part — 


Chicago Press, 1951. ‘xii, 275 pp. New York: Oxford University Press 


Homavs, Georce C. The Human Group. New York: ‘Muter, Desert C., and H. Form. In- 


Brace & Company, 1950. xxvi, 484 pp. dustrial Sociology: An introduction to the Soci- 


Horrocks, E. ‘The of Adolescence: Brothers (Harper’s Social Science Series), 1 1951, 


 gaphic Survey of Africa), 1950. 110 pp. $1.75 “ 


Behavior and | Development. Boston: Houghton xi, 896 pp. $6.00. vig 
Mifflin Compues, 1951. xxvi, 614 pp. $4.50. Tuomas P. The Pattern of Age at Mar- 
[Housrnc anp Home France Acency]. The Hous- riage in the United States (Two Volumes). 
i ing Situation— —1950: ‘An Analysis of Preliminary — + Philadelphia: ‘Stephenson Brothers, 1951. 251 pp. 
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ington, D. C.: Housing and Finance Moracv, ASHLEY. Race: An Ex | 
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*. The he Foundations of Social Anthro- a __ tional Universities Press, Inc., 1951. 313 pp. $7.50. 

Til: Free Press, 1951. xi, Rouen, Joun H. and Muzarze SHerir (Editors), 
426 pp. $4.50. Social Psychology at the Crossroads: The Univer-— 

NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. Your ‘Heredity. Chicago: of Oklahoma Lectures in Social Psychology. 
Science Research Associates (Life Adjustment ‘New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. viii, 437 pp. . 
Booklets), 1951. 48 PP. Forty cents. $4.00. 
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; Sociological Study a Intertribal and Jaterne- Bekenntnisse abgelegt auf dem Deutschen Welt- 

tional Relations. New York: Philosophical Li- _wirtschaftstag 1950. Berlin: Vag 
brary, 1950. 372 pp. $12 00. swissenschatt, 1950.179 pp.6— 
ODEGAARD, ‘CHARLES E. RuKAvIna, -KATHALEEN STEVENS . Jungle Pathfinder: 

Fear: Report to the Americen Council of Leorned Central Africa’s Most Fabulous Adventurer. New 

Societies. Washington, D. C.: American Council York: Exposition Press, 1951. 299 pp. $3.00. 

| of Learned Societies, 1951. 13 PP. No price indi- RusseLt, BERTRAND. The Impact of Science on 

Witrrep and CHARL DEaRIN. Toll = vii, 64 pp. $2.00. 


Roads and the Problem of Highway | ‘Moderniza- RUSSELL, _RIcHaRD Jort, and Frep BOWERMAN 
Washington: Brookings “Institution, KNIFFEN. Culture Worlds. New York: The Mac- 
1951. ix, pp. $2.50. Company, 1951. xviii, 620 pp. $6.00. 
T. H. (Editor). of [Russert Sacre Founpation]. Annual Report: 
, a Peace and War. New York: The a ee York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
Library, 1950. ix, 262 pp. $4. 75. 1951. 41 pp. No price indicated. 
Prant, G. F. Oversea Settlement: Irvinc. Retire and Be Mew York: 
the ‘United Kingdom to the Dominions. New Greenberg Publisher, 1951. xv, 205 pp. $2.95. cll 
York: Oxford University Press (Under Kart and Cart Hormserc. Introduc- 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International — tion: Yearbook of the Northern Associations of 
Affairs), 1951, vi, 186 pp. $3.00. Criminalists 1949-1950. Stockholm, Sweden: Ivar 
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Newly Translated and an Interpretation of ‘His SELLIN, THORSTEN. Some Current Issues 
ia Genius and His Religion. New York: The Philo- - Treatment: : An Introduction to the (1948-1949 
——_ Library, 1951. 424 pp. $3.75. - Yearbook of the Northern Associations of crime 


Arrarrs Committee]. In These 10 Cities: Stockholm, Sweden: Ivar Haeggstréms" 


_ Discrimination in Housing. New York: Public _ Biktryckeri A.B., 1950. 39 pp. No price indicated. - 
_ Affairs Committee, Inc. (A Public Affairs ‘Picture -SHock, NaTHAN W. A Classified Bibliography of 
1951. 29 Thirty cents. Gerontology and Stanford, Cal.: Stan- 
PuRCELL, VICTOR. The Chinese in Southeast ‘Asia. ; 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University SHock, NATHAN W. Trends in Gerontology. 
Press, (Under | auspices of Royal Institute of In- ford: Stanford University Press, 1951. ix, 
ternational Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Re- _ 50. 
_ lations), 1951. xxxvii, 801 pp. $11.50. Siceasst, Henry E. A History of Medicine, Vol. I: 
Joun A. These Are Americans: The Primitive and Archaic Medicine. New York: 
Japanese Americans in Hawaii in World ford University Press (Historical Library Publi- 
es Palo Alto, Cal.: Pacific Books, 1951. st. ix, 278 tian No. 27, Yale Medical Library) 1951. xxi, 
VANCE (Illustrated by  SxIDMORE, Rex A. and Anton S. CANNON. Build- 
a We Always Lie to Strangers: Tall Tales From the 
Osarks. New York: Columbia University Press, ers, 1951. xi, 650 pp. $5.00. 
1951. viii, 309 $4.00. — T. and ALEXANDER MARCHANT. 
v PP. 
Witson. The Negro and the Communist Half @ Continent. New York: The 
_ Party. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina § Dryden Press, 1951. vii, 466 | ae 
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tributor), 1950, 555 pp. $6.00. 
= GRIFFITH (Editor). Geography in the Union Agreement and Unilateral Pension Sys. 4 

Twentieth Century: A Study of Growth, Fields, tems. Chicago: Office of Director of Research, 
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